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lailies  Report  Good  Reaction 
b  Circulation  Rate  Increases 

Majority  of  Papers  That  Effected  Rise 
Lost  Year  State  They  Added  Readers 
. .  .Few  Report  Small  Losses  Through  Move 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


CRE  than  200  daily  newspapers 
from  coast-to-coast  increased  their 
kculation  rates  during  1941  due  to 
Iring  costs  of  production,  an  Editor  & 
toLisHF.R  survey  reveals.  Question- 
iires  were  sent  to  newspapers  which 
■Kd  rates  during  the  year,  as  re- 
isrded  by  EIditor  &  Publisher  and  by 
b  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
iaociation  bulletins. 


ion  that  a  5c  paper  will  prevail  be¬ 
fore  many  years  pass  by. 

The  fact  that  interest  in  war  news 
has  been  intensified  during  the  past 
year  aided  the  papers  effecting  rate 
increases,  publishers  report. 

Some  publishers,  looking  ahead  to 
the  post-war  period  with  its  eco¬ 
nomic  readjustment,  anticipate  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  a  lowering  of 


Daily  Tivies  Herald.  J.  W.  Wilson,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  reports: 

“The  Daily  Times  Herald  put  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  increase  into  effect  last 
February.  The  price  advance  applied 
to  those  papers  delivered  by  carrier 
boys  which  had  previously  been  sold 
for  10c  per  week  outside  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  town  and  this  price  was 
put  to  15c  per  week.  In  that  particu- 


in  an  effort  to  hold  the  gross  revenue. 
Unquestionably  there  will  be  a  loss 
in  advertising  revenue  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  should  bear  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  costs  of  production.” 

Another  method  of  effecting  a  rate 
increase  is  that  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Daily  Northwestern,  whose  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  C.  A.  Thomas,  writes: 

“\V  e  increased  our  rate  in  September  from 
12c  to  15c  per  week  and  at  the  same  time 
changed  from  the  office  collect  to  the  Little 
Merchant  plan.  \Ve  lost  57  subscribers  when 
the  change  was  announced  on  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  15,640,  average  for  August.  The 
month  of  September  averaged  15,750  ainl  No¬ 
vember  15,758.  December  reached  an  average 
of  15,867. 

“The  city  rate  was  increased  on  Sept.  15, 
1941,  and  inasmuch  as  we  had  no  difficulty, 
in  fact  only  three  actual  complaints  to  the 
office,  and  57  routes  of  a  total  of  106  routes 
without  a  stop;  we  decided  to  increase  the 
suburban  and  all  other  territory  on  Oct.  1, 
1941.  This  increase  went  over  without  any 
complaint  also.  On  the  49  routes  who  turned 
in  stops,  no  route  had  over  two  stops  and  the 
vast  majority  only  one. 

Carriers  Benefited 

“The  reason  we  had  so  few  slops 
we  attribute  to  the  fact  that  we  went 


More  than  100  publishers  replied  to 
fre  a  cross  section  of  their  various 
iperiences  in  effecting  a  rate  rise. 

50%  Show  Increase 
For  example,  although  all  of  these 
niters  lost  circulation  when  their  new 
lie  went  into  effect,  43  of  88  repre- 
entative  dailies  selected  eventually 
died  to  their  circulation,  some  of 
hm  reporting  they  now  are  stand- 
Rg  at  all-time  highs;  28  retained  the 
ladership  they  had  before  the  rise, 
lUle  only  17  showed  small  losses, 
he  largest  10%,  with  all  these  re- 
wrting  that  they  gradually  were  re¬ 
ining  the  position  they  originally 
idd  and  had  expectations  of  arriv- 
ng  there. 

Now  is  the  psychological  time  to 
Bcrease  circulation  rates,  a  majority 
i  the  publishers  state. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
wunodity  prices  and  a  substantial- 
f  greater  per  capita  income  today, 
bey  hold.  Readers  appear  to  be 
•eonciled  to  rising  prices,  and  as  a 
ewlt  won’t  object  strenuously  to  a 
oculation  increase. 

The  general  opinion  among  pub- 
iders  is  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
wtance  that  every  newspaper  se- 
We  additional  revenue  from  cir- 
slation  to  make  up  the  loss  in  ad- 
Wtising  revenue  which  is  bound  to 
•How  in  communities  not  enjoying 
I  war  boom,  the  survey  brings  out. 
Publishers  feel  that  for  years  they 
are  constantly  added  to  the  news 
"•id  feature  content  of  their  papers 
^  no  comparable  increase  in  sub- 
®^ion  rates.  They  think  they  are 
®^ed  in  asking  their  readers  to 
'b»rb  a  part  of  the  additional  ex- 
•^We  dl  production  today — when  the 
••der  is  getting  a  better  paper  than 
^  before,  produced,  however,  at 
costs. 

,lhe  publishers  hold  that  circula- 
^  prices  in  the  low  range  brackets 
flidd  well  stand  an  increase,  par- 
^oJarly  2c  papers  that  could  readily 
5**  fc.  However,  they  caution  that  a 
Jublisher  see  that  he  has  an  im- 
?|Wed  product  and  carefully  plan 
conduct  of  a  sound  sales  program 
he  sets  a  new  rate.  In  addi- 
fhey  point  out,  local  problems 
®s  existence  of  competition  and 
capita  income  also  should  be 
^dered  before  a  change. 

'eral  publishers  are  of  the  op;n- 


circulation  rates  and  therefore  feel 
that  the  publisher  who  does  not  raise 
rates  in  this  period  will  be  in  a  bad 
position  to  meet  the  arguments  of  his 
customers  that  he  should  sell  his 
product  cheaper. 

In  short,  the  survey  reveals,  these 
publishers  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  circulation  should  be 
handled  much  the  same  as  any  mer¬ 
chandise  item  which  fluctuates  with 
the  market.  Last  year,  these  men 
acted  accordingly — ^with  the  majority 
benefiting  in  the  long  run. 

Typical  of  the  experiences  of  pub¬ 
lishers  who  raised  rates,  regained  lost 
circulation  and  went  on  to  all-time 
highs  in  number  of  copies  sold,  despite 
the  rise,  is  that  of  the  Carroll  (Iowa) 


lar  category  we  lost  30%  of  our  cir¬ 
culation  but  we  had  regained  it  all 
back  by  the  first  of  September.  At 
the  same  time  we  increased  the  price 
of  our  paper  in  town  from  $5  per 
year  to  15c  per  week.  Our  loss  here 
was  not  nearly  so  severe.  In  fact  the 
loss  of  total  circulation  immediately 
following  the  announcement  of  the 
increase  was  only  5%  and  we  re¬ 
gained  this  loss  within  30  days. 

“Our  circulation  today  is  higher 
than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  history 
of  the  paper.  We  have  not  as  yet 
raised  the  price  of  the  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  our  trade  area  but  are  seri¬ 
ously  considering  doing  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  newspaper  publisher 
should  increase  his  circulation  rates 


Plant  Conversion  Hits 
Newspaper  Linage  in  Feb. 


CONVERSION  of  heavy  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  from  civilian  to  war  pur¬ 
poses,  which  became  general  late  in 
January,  has,  apparently,  caused  a 
decline  of  about  10%  in  February 
newspaper  advertising  linage  up  to 
Feb.  14.  This  is  indicated  by  a  spot 
telegraphic  survey  of  newspapers  in 
20  cities  made  this  week  by  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

The  loss  is  not  universal;  in  fact, 
gains  were  made  over  the  same  period 
in  1941  by  three  of  the  20  newspapers 
reporting. 

While  the  questionnaire  did  not  ask 
Newspaper 

Boston  Herald-Traveler'  . 

Buffalo  News  . 

Canton  Repository  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

Detroit  News  . 

Johnstown  Tribune  Cr  Democrat  . 

Kansas  City  Star  . 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc . 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader . 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News  . 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  Sr  . 

Oklahoma  City  Times  . 

Omaha  H'orld-Herald  . 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  . 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin  . 

Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram** . 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Sr  Dispatch . 

*  l.iniKe  for  13  days.  ••Linage  for  12  publication  days. 


for  a  breakdown  of  classifications, 
several  newspapers  volunteered  that 
information.  The  base  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  to  warrant  a  conclusion, 
but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  points  to  the 
decline  in  automotive  advertising  as 
the  principal  factor  in  the  current 
loss.  Classified  seems  to  be  holding 
even  with  last  year’s  totals,  while  re¬ 
tail  advertising  in  several  cities  is 
ahead.  The  compared  periods  have 
the  same  number  of  publication  days, 
including  two  Sundays  in  both 
years. 

The  summary  follows: 


First  14  day 

s  of 

Gain 

Feb.,  1942 

Feb.,  1941 

or  Loss 

487,887 

450,126 

28,761  G 

469,200 

465,519 

3.681  G 

494,816 

500.458 

5,642  L 

698,333 

777,115 

78,782  L 

427,343 

475,029 

47,306  1. 

483,741 

525,693 

41,952  L 

709,406 

768,872 

59,466  L 

280,224 

312.578 

32.354  L 

703,986 

735,560 

31,574  L 

201,535 

226,932 

25,397  L 

621,609 

667,163 

45,554  L 

183,174 

197,874 

14,700  L 

520,791 

588,109 

67.318  L 

283,094 

280,224 

2,870  G 

212,604 

225,568 

12,964  L 

317,891 

370,433 

52,542  L 

436,449 

442,886 

6.437  L 

656,052 

728,074 

72,022  1. 

77,490 

93.541 

16.051  1. 

628,803 

648,337 

19,534  I. 

to  the  Little  Merchant  plan  at  the 
time  of  the  increase,  and  further, 
made  no  announcement  of  the  change 
until  the  Saturday  before,  and  then 
only  a  small  front  page  announcement 
and  short  editorial.  The  boys  were 
given  a  letter  for  each  customer,  ex¬ 
plaining  his  benefits  due  to  the 
change,  not  only  in  price,  but  in 
method  of  distribution.  Another  very 
important  factor:  we  believe  that  our 
price  reached  only  15c  when  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  papers,  metropolitan 
and  otherwise,  are  getting  18c  per 
week.” 

The  Aberdeen  (SD.)  American- 
News  had  little  difficulty  in  convinc¬ 
ing  its  readers  that  the  paper  had  good 
reason  to  raise  its  rates.  Henry  J. 
Schmitt,  publisher,  states: 

“We  raised  our  mail  rate  $1  per  year  on 
Oct.  15,  giving  the  subscriber  a  month  and 
a  half  to  renew  at  the  old  rate.  We  also  in¬ 
creased  our  country  carrier  rate  from  17  to 
20  cents  for  the  7-day  paper  (evening  and 
Sunday)  and  from  15  to  18  cents  for  the  6- 
day  paper  (morning  and  Sunday). 

“Instead  of  making  a  general  announce¬ 
ment  on  our  country  carrier  rate  adjustment, 
we  changed  town  by  town.  By  following  this 
method,  our  solicitors  were  able  to  approach 
all  country  carriers  explaining  the  rate  in¬ 
crease  and  in  many  instances  helped  them  over 
rough  spots. 

Talbot  Patrick  Reports 

“Our  circulation  on  Oct.  15,  when 
the  new  rates  were  announced,  was 
13,655  and  our  net  paid  press  run 
today  is  14,686.  A  week  after  the  rate 
increase  was  announced,  our  solici¬ 
tors  told  us  they  were  having  little 
difficulty  with  subscribers.  The  gen¬ 
eral  expression  of  mail  and  carrier 
subscribers  appeared  to  be  that  they 
were  experiencing  higher  prices  in 
all  lines  and  had  anticipated  paying 
more  for  their  daily  newspaper. 

“Naturally,  the  interest  in  war  news 
is  largely  responsible  for  our  increased 
circulation  despite  a  substantial  raise 
in  mail  and  country  carrier  rates.” 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher,  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily,  advising  other  publishers 
to  “increase  their  rates,”  writes: 

“To  date,  our  latest  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  rates  has  proven  quite  satis¬ 
factory  and  our  circulation  is  higher 
now  than  it  was  at  the  time  the  in¬ 
crease  was  put  into  effect.  A  few 
days  before  an  increase  in  the  mail 
rate  from  $5  to  $6  a  year  for  this 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


discussed  ways  of  keeping  carrier 
boys  interested  in  a  period  when  par¬ 
ents  may  feel  they  can  afford  to  give 
their  sons  spending  money  and  not 
encourage  boys  to  take  advantages  of 
carrier  training.  He  urged  publishers 
to  give  promotion  space  in  their  news¬ 
papers  to  carrier  boy  activities  and 
suggested  that  circulation  managers 
dramatize  the  advantages  boys  gain 
through  the  “sell  -  deliver  -  collect” 
fications  are  expected  to  maintain  if  training  program.  “Keep  ’em  happy” 
not  exceed  1941,  he  said,  expressing  is  the  slogan  suggested  by  Mr.  Staf- 
the  hope  that  newspapers  will  main-  ford,  who  said  that  sale  of  defense 
tain  at  least  70%  of  last  year’s  na-  stamps  by  carriers  had  reduced  turn- 
He  predicted  that  after  over  in  his  city. 

On  the  editorial  side,  Stuart  H. 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  of- 
'fered  a  constructive  program  for  edi¬ 
tors  as  a  guide  in  handling  news  in 
war  time.  He  warned  against  too 
optimistic  headlines,  the  need  for 
denying  harmful  rumors  and  urged 
that  editors  abolish  the  “sacred  cow” 
of  the  open  forum  and  keep  out  all 
subversive  or  disgruntled  comment 
contained  in  letters  to  the  editor. 

When  the  nation’s  fate  depends 
upon  unity,  confidence  in  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  confidence  in  our  allies, 
the  press  should  not  give  currency 
to  statements  that  are  harmful  and 
which  have  no  claim  to  publicity  other 
than  the  fact  that  some  well  known 
but  unofficial  person  uttered  them, 
Mr.  Perry  declared,  in  discussing 
-  -  -  -  -  treatment  of  news  while  the  nation  is 

as  an  effective  method  of  reaching  the  fighting  a  total' war 
^erican  public.  Upon  motion  of  y  Letters 

JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  the  , 

resolution,  however,  was  referred  to  a  ,  many  doubtful  or 

special  committee  to  be  appointed  for  bo>^derline  cases  where  it  is  not  easy 
further  study  of  the  matter  be  ex- 

S.M.  Williams,  press  relations  coun-  eluded  as  bemg  against  the  public 

sel.  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  introduced  a  more  cheerful 


War-Time  Publishing  Problems 
Discussed  At  Inland  Meeting 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


'eb.  18 — Faced  with  se-  Rubber  and  sugar,  like  automobiles, 

•time  publishing  prob-  refrigerators  and  radios,  show  the  pat- 
spartments  of  the  news-  tern  of  things  to  come,  he  said. 

Daily  Press  Association  “The  output  of  civilian  goods  and 
their  58th  annual  meet-  services  will  decrease  from  74.2  bil-  tional  linage. 
r  with  a  grim  determina-  lions  worth  in  1941  to  65  billions  worth  the  first  90  days  of  1942,  products  will 

be  more  stabilized,  packaging  more 
uniform  and  advertising  plans  more 


Itkm  to  “see  it  through”  and  to  keep 
j  faith  with  the  American  public  in  mo- 
faliTing  our  national  economy  for  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war.  More 


gwnsibility  of  not  only  adjusting  it- 


OfSctrs  «nd  diroctors  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn,  at  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
•sai  Saatad,  I.  to  r.:  John  L.  Meyer,  secretary-treasurer;  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.) 
CWonicle-Telegram,  vice-president;  John  W.  Potter,  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus,  presi¬ 
dent  and  acting  board  chairman;  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  (Wis.)  News,  retiring 
board  chairman.  Standing,  I.  to  r.:  Gardner  J.  Thomas,  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle- 
Laadar-Tribune;  L  Mitchell  White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  W.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas  City 
(Kans.)  Kansan;  Don  Anderson,  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal;  and  C.  J.  Hunt, 
Faribault  (Minn.)  News,  directors. 

self  to  war-time  measures,  but  keep-  of  dollars  for  goods  which  will  force 
ing  the  public  informed  on  the  home  prices  far  above  present  levels.” 


te«ponsibilities,  and  a 


Chroniclc-Tclcgrom,  was  elected  vice- 
^«sident:  John  L.  Meyer  and  William 
r.  Canfield  were  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer  and  deputy  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  respectively.  Mr.  Schaub  was 
''*®ed  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
r^rs;  Mr.  Potter,  vice-chairman, 
^  Don  Anderson,  Madison  Wiscon- 
"•r  State  Journal,  secretary. 

luncheon  address  by  J.  K. 
^braith,  assistant  administrator.  Of- 
of  Price  Administration,  had 
•ebering  effect  upon  Inland  publish 
^  Dr.  Galbraith  frankly  told  his  au 
“*ence  that  from  now  on  war  produc 
bon  in  the  United  States  i 
°oe  thing — “it  means  a  smaller  pro- 

u^on  of  civilian  goods  replaced  by 
*  larger  production  of  materials  for 
'ar.  It  also  means  outright  shortages.” 

“The  job  is  one  in  which  the  news¬ 
papers  of  tl 
wading  role,' 

We  ca; 

^blic 


advertising 

schedules  on  a  sustained  basis  when 

shortages  of  merchandise  become  Winners  in  the  Inland's  typographic  contest  receive  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  at 
acute,  rationing  takes  place  and  sub-  Chicago  convention  this  week.  Left  to  right:  Otto  Forkert,  Cuneo  Press,  contest  judge, 
stitutes  must  be  offered.  “Six  months  pfa**nfing  plaque  to  W.  F.  Russell,  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News;  Horace  Davis,  Apple- 

a  from  now,  your  retailers,  for  the  most  *}^^'*'* 

nart  are  ffnine  to  he  in  reverse  ”  he  background  are  Herbert  Knight,  J.  M.  Bundsho,  Inc.,  and  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 

told  his  au-  “Yoif  mu^  have  some’  sort  cloilal  “als"*"*'"'  University  contest  judges.  Sedalia  (Mo.) 

.  .  >  of  plan  for  them  to  follow,  keeping  in  ®  '’®^  represented  at  the  meeting. 

mind  that  firms  who  stopped  adver-  for  business,  but  also  an  engine  to  aid  been  a  tendency  to  make  a  sacred 

tising  in  the  last  war  went  out  of  in  winning  the  war.  He  urged  that  cow  out  of  the  ‘open  forum.’  This  is 

business  or  lost  their  positions  of  lead-  publishers  adopt  better  sales,  service  especially  true  of  the  smaller  papers, 
ership,”  he  said.  and  promotion  practices  and  suggested  Metropolitan  papers  receive  so  many 

The  advertising  outlook  is  not  con-  that  they  give  serious  consideration  letters  that  they  are  obliged  to  select 

sidered  altogether  too  gloomy,  judging  to  the  six-point  program  set  forth  by  those  to  be  published.  But  in  smaller 

from  the  remarks  of  F.  Ward  Just,  Editor  &  Publisher  in  its  two-page  cities  many  editors  seem  to  feel  that 
said  Dr.  Galbraith,  “for  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  chairman  advertisement  in  the  Jan.  31  issue.  they  are  imder  obligation  to  publish 

.  succeed  on  the  basis  of  of  the  Inland  national  advertising  com-  John  C.  Stafford,  Rockford  (Ill.)  every  letter  that  comes,  if  it  is  not 
understanding  and  support.”  mittee.  Food,  beer  and  other  classi-  Morning  Star  and  Register- Republic, 


(Continued  on  page  31) 
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13  Press  Groups  ! 

Act  to  Delay  Job  ' 

Classification  ; 

A  committee  representing  12  daily  | 
newspapers  publishers  associations 
and  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Elditors  formally  notified  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  Feb. 

18  that  these  associations  would  ap¬ 
pear  specially  at  a  conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington  on  March  2  at 
which  time  the  Administrator  will 
seek  to  classify  jobs  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  as  either  exempt 
or  non-exempt  under  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act. 

In  entering  their  appearance  the 
associations  pointedly  informed  the 
Administrator  that  “the  issue  as  to 
the  application  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  is  now  awaiting  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.,  the  cause  having  been  argued 
in  that  court  on  Feb.  4  and  5,  1942.” 

Challenges  Manual 

Further  the  associations  stated  that 
“until  the  court  passes  upon  that  issue 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  should 
not  adopt  any  manual  of  job  classi¬ 
fications  for  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  or  further  seek  to  apply 
the  law  to  that  business  in  any  man¬ 
ner.” 

Some  months  ago  the  Division  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  classify  jobs 
in  various  businesses  and  industries 
for  the  puri>ose  of  determining  what 
jobs  are  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  mandatory  overtime  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  by  recison  of  cer¬ 
tain  exemptions  contained  in  the  law 
itself. 

When  the  Administrator  ordered 
inspection  of  certain  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  complying  with  the  law, 
the  publishers  of  those  papers  refused 
to  permit  inspection.  He  then  sought 
court  orders  to  compel  compliance 
with  his  orders  of  inspection.  His  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  order  to  be  directed 
to  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  was  granted 
by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  upon  appeal  by  the 
Lowell  Sun  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  District  Court  was  reversed. 
The  Administrator  then  petitioned  for 
a  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  issue  is  now 
waiting  decision. 

Three  other  cases  brought  by  the 
Administrator  were  decided  adverse¬ 
ly  to  his  claims  in  District  Courts  and 
he  acquiesced  in  those  decisions  on 
the  records  made.  Still  another,  that 
against  the  Bellevue  (Ohio)  Gazette, 
was  decided  in  his  favor  by  a  judge 
who  did  not  even  hear  argument  on 
it.  The  Gazette  appealed  from  that 
order  and  its  appeal  is  pending  in  the 
Sixth  Circuit.  Other  than  the  fact 
that  a  judge  who  did  not  hear  the 
case  decided  it,  the  issues  in  the  Belle¬ 
vue  Gazette  case  are  identical  to  those 
in  the  Lowell  Sim  case. 

An  application  filed  against  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post  was 
heard  last  year  by  the  late  Judge 
Lumpkin  in  the  South  Carolina  Dis¬ 
trict  Court.  He  referred  the  record 
to  the  Attorney  General  because  of 
the  constitutional  defenses  raised  by 
the  Evening  Post.  No  further  action 
has  been  taken  in  that  case. 

The  newspaper  associations  which 
will  appear  specially  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  March  2  are: 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Hoosier  State 


Press  Association,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  New  Elngland  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  Pacific  Northwest  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe  and  vice- 
president  of  the  ANPA,  is  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  publishers, 
succeeding  Eugene  McKinnon  who 
leaves  his  position  with  the  ANPA 
on  March  1.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are: 

Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  &  Times 
Herald;  JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News;  W.  W.  Knight,  Pacific 
Northwest  Publishers  Association; 
William  Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript;  William  N.  Hardy,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspapers  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Henry  M.  James,  Hudson 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Star;  Dwight  Marvin, 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record;  (N.  R.  Howard, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  is  no  longer 
a  member  because  of  joining  the  staff 
of  the  office  of  censorship). 

■ 

Biddle  Proposes 
Law  to  Tighten 
Censorship 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  17— A  new 
federal  statute  fixing  penalties  of 
$5,000  or  two  years’  imprisonment,  or 
both,  for  revealing  secret  or  confiden¬ 
tial  government  information,  has  been 
proposed  to  Congress  by  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle. 

Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys  of  In¬ 
diana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  judi¬ 
ciary  committee,  has  agreed  to  present 
the  measure  but  expressed  the  opinion 
that  substantial  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  draft  before  it  will  be  accept¬ 
able. 

Mr.  Biddle  said  the  legislation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  “plug  a  loophole”  in  existing 
law  which  provides  penalties  for  con¬ 
cealing,  destroying  or  mutilating  gov¬ 
ernment  documents  but  has  no  provi¬ 
sion  against  displaying  the  documents 


to  unauthorized  persons,  or  distribut¬ 
ing  copies. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  it  will  tighten  censorship,”  said 
Chairman  Van  Nuys.  “But  you  can 
be  assured  the  press  will  be  protected.” 

The  law  would  affect  only  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  custody  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  which  a  Federal  agency 
has  designated  as  secret  or  confiden¬ 
tial. 

At  the  Department  of  Justice  it  was 
explained  that  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  predated  censorship  by  more 
than  one  year.  It  was  drafted  after 
three  individuals  had  been  indicted 
for  copying  data  from  Civil  Service 
Commission  files  and  selling  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  a  firm  engaged  in  marketing 
mailing  lists.  The  prosecution  dis¬ 
covered  the  loophole  when  it  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  Ccise  for  trial.  Its  intro¬ 
duction  was  delayed  pending  receipt 
of  departmental  approvals. 

The  possibility  that  the  new  law 
might  be  used  to  bring  about  a  strict 
censorship  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  any  federal  agency  could 
designate  as  “confidential”  virtually 
any  document  or  report  which  he 
preferred  to  have  withheld  from  the 
press,  and  a  heavy  penalty  would  at¬ 
tach  to  any  violation  of  his  expressed 
wish. 

"Small  Business" 
Makes  Plea  for  Press 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  18 — The 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  “most 
certainly  must  be  considered  as  small 
business,”  and  Congress  should  be 
eager  to  find  means  by  which  con¬ 
sumer  goods  may  be  produced  and 
advertised  in  the  press,  Charles  H. 
Kaletzki,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  advertising 
and  sale  consultant  told  the  Senate’s 
“small  business”  committee  today. 

“It  should  be  made  the  business  of 
a  specifically  designated  agency  to 
work,  not  with  the  newspapers,  but 
with  the  small  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  this  country  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  development  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form  of  merchandise  that  can 
be  sold,”  Kaletzki  suggested  at  a 
hearing. 

Warning  that  guns  and  tanks  are 
ineffective  without  morale,  the  wit¬ 
ness  cautioned:  “The  maintenance  of 
that  morale  and  the  preservation  of 


the  American  way  of  life  even  with* 
the  limits  of  wartime  possibilities  di. 
pends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  coo- 
tinned  functioning  of  our  newspapen 
Without  strong,  virile,  independ^ 
newspapers  in  the  cities,  towns,  aid 
villages  throughout  this  nation,  served 
by  adequate  wire  facilities  and  new 
services,  the  task  of  keeping  130,000,. 
000  people  within  a  cohesive  nationai 
unity  will  be  practically  imposabk 
The  life  of  those  newspapers  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  very  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  the  development  of  the  war 
program  up  to  the  present  time.” 

Kaletzki  recounted  developments  k 
recent  months  which  have  resulted  in 
loss  of  advertising  revenues  “threat¬ 
ening  the  very  foundation  of  a  fm 


Publishers  To  Study 
Newsprint  Conservation 


PLANS  for  the  conservation  of  news¬ 
print  and  the  elimination  of  paper 
waste  will  be  formulated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  representative  of  all  import¬ 
ant  newsprint  consumers  and  of  the 
principal  regional  and  state  news¬ 
paper  associations,  cooperating  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  A  meeting  of  about  75 
publishers  in  New  York  on  Feb.  18, 
representing  the  newspapers  of  the  20 
largest  cities  and  of  all  the  major  re¬ 
gional  and  state  associations,  author¬ 
ized  the  appointment  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  by  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal,  ANPA  president,  with 
instructions  that  the  committee  report 
its  recommendations  to  another  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  within  30  days. 

ANPA  spokesmen  said  that  many 
viewpoints  were  expressed  at  the  all¬ 
day  meeting,  which  was  called  for 
an  informal  canvassing  of  the  news¬ 
print  situation  in  anticipation  of  the 
annual  ANPA  meeting  in  April.  No 
definite  plan,  beyond  the  naming  of 
the  committee,  was  evolved,  and  the 
meeting  expressed  its  views  in  the 
following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 


this  meeting  that  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  make  every  patri¬ 
otic  effort  to  conserve  newsprint 
compatible  with  service  to  which  the 
American  public  is  entitled; 

“That  we  request  the  proper  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  government  to  keep  news¬ 
papers  informed  promptly  through 
the  facilities  of  their  national  and 
regional  associations  of  any  change 
in  the  status  of  the  contributory  fac¬ 
tors  in  newspaper  publishing  such 
as  availability  of  materials,  machin¬ 
ery,  man-power,  transportation,  etc., 
looking  to  the  expectancy  that 
newspapers  will  readjust  their  con¬ 
servation  programs  from  time  to  time 
to  conform  with  the  program  neces¬ 
sary  to  war  demands;  and 

“That  in  order  to  implement  the 
newspapers’  intent  to  conform  to  war 
needs,  a  committee  be  formed  to 
study  all  such  methods  of  conservation 
and  waste  elimination  as  may  be 
available  in  the  light  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  such  committee  to  report 
definite  recommendations  to  another 
representative  meeting  of  neivspapers 
to  be  held  within  not  more  than  30 
days  from  this  date.” 


Censors  Clip 
L.  A.  Times  at 
Post  Office 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  19— Disclos¬ 
ure  that  Los  Angeles  newspapers  des¬ 
tined  for  subscribers  in  other  coin- 
tries  are  being  opened  by  an  Arm  .i  LITTLE 
censor  at  the  post  office  and  materii 
deemed  as  likely  to  give  aid  or  con- 
fort  to  the  enemy  freely  cut  out  wa 
made  to  Editor  &  Publisher  tods; 
by  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  managing  edite 
of  the  Times.  In  one  case  5,000  copia 
of  the  Times’  midwinter  number  wcr 
held  up  for  days  and  the  newspape 
finally  had  to  bring  them  back  to  tk 
office  and  remove  one  entire  sectia 
and  rewrap  them  before  they  couU 
be  released.  While  the  Army  rs- 
quested  all  Los  Angeles  papers  b 
lists  of  their  out-of-country  subscrib¬ 
ers  which  were  furnished,  it  was  nt 
learned  how  they  were  being  co- 
sored  until  recently  when  subscribes 
in  Canada  and  Mexico  began  con- 
plaining  and  in  some  cases  retumii| 
their  copies. 

The  Army  itself  gives  the  publish¬ 
ers  no  statement  as  to  what  has  bee 
eliminated.  According  to  Hotchkia 
the  papers  are  laid  flat  on  a  tabk 
and  the  questionable  articles  cut  ot 
with  a  razor  blade  resulting  in  ml 
only  the  elimination  of  one  story  bo 
cutting  through  pages  undemeatL 
One  subscriber  in  Chihuahua,  Mexics 
reported  that  while  his  Los  Angelo 
Times  came  to  him  censored  he  re 
ceived  the  Texas  paper  untoudioi 
with  presumably  the  same  AP  and 
U.P.  material  in  it  that  was  cut  out  d 
the  coast  paper  indicating  that  differ¬ 
ent  rules  prevail  in  different  sectioB 
of  the  country. 

-Among  the  stories  cut  from  lb* 

Times  was  one  of  the  change  in  .Allied 
command  in  the  Pacific  and  one  aboO 
the  fimeral  of  Carole  Lombard.  Tbe 
midwinter  section  which  had  to  be 
eliminated  was  devoted  to  .Army  ae 
tivities  in  California  imd  was  pr*" 
pared  from  material  the  Army  had 
supplied  including  a  map  showing  !»■ 
cation  of  air  bases.  That  was  befoit 
Pearl  Harbor,  however,  but  while 
the  midwinter  number  was  published 
Jan.  2  it  was  not  until  Jan.  16  thU 
the  Times  was  informed  it  was  beial 
held  up  and  it  was  several  days  late* 
before  release  was  okayed. 

“We  want  to  do  what’s  right,”  Hotch¬ 
kiss  stated.  “We  checked  question¬ 
able  stories  with  the  Army  and  Navj 
intelligence  before  printing  them  h®* 
we  don’t  think  there  should  be  dff’ 
ferent  rules  for  different  sections 
Byron  Price  in  Washington  is  beini 
cooperative  in  trying  to  help  us  clea' 
up  this  situation.” 

In  some  cases  letters  have  b^ 
received  asking  that  subscriptio* 
prices  be  refunded  as  the  paper  hai 
stopped  coming  entirely. 
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rade  Diversion  Practices  Cost 
Millions  to  Publishers 


LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  New  York 
City  department  and  specialty 
E- Jstores  organized  the  New  York  Coun- 
jcil  on  Retail  Trade  Diversion  to  in- 
estigate  retail  sales  of  merchandise 


loBby  methods  of  unfair  competition  and 


xrpn 

h 


hai 


WHILE  the  following  article  on 
trade  diversion  discusses  the 
ntuation  in  New  York  State 
only,  the  principles  ore  applic* 
able  everywhere.  Mr.  Watson's 
disclosure  suggests  that  pub¬ 
lishers  discuss  the  problem 
with  merchants  and  large  em¬ 
ployers  generally. 


jivolving  other  violations  of  law. 
BSomewhat  later,  retailers  elsewhere 
the  state,  including  also  drug,  jew- 
lejy,  hardware,  electrical  appliance 
land  radio  dealers,  took  similar  action, 
|individually  or  through  local  civic  or 
trade  bodies.  The  purpose  of  this 
artide  is  to  inform  the  reader  on  how 
trade  diversion  operates. 

The  problem  is  a  big  one — and  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  State  have 
vwy  direct  and  practical  interest  in 
its  solution  for,  as  will  subsequently 
shown,  “discount”  and  “catalog” 
selling,  fictitious  “wholesalers”  and 
cooperatives,”  and  “industrial  sell- 
fflg^  by  large  employers  have  de¬ 
prived  New  York  State  newspapers 
yearly  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
revenue. 

Gross  Sales  Cut  10% 

It  would  be  as  difficult  to  picture 
ktisfactory  consumer-goods  service 
kithout  the  retailer,  as  it  would  be  to 
■conceive  a  vigorous  retail  trade  with- 


re-krt  the  newspaper.  The  one  comple¬ 


ments  the  other  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
®jfcunity,  and  if  retail  distribution,  as 
*e  now  know  it,  should  continue  to 
m  the  victim  of  trade  diversion, 
■'ewspaper  publishing  must,  to  a  con- 
Bhderable  degree,  share  the  losses 
^ch  accompany  such  diversion. 

For  every  sales  dollar  the  retailer 
receives,  he  spends  at  least  five  cents 
®  advertising.  For  every  sales  dollar 
retailer  fails  to  get,  the  local  ad- 
'ertising  medium  thus  fails  to  get  its 
share. 

Trade  diversion  dates  from  the  first 
War  because  of  shortages  cre- 
^  by  military  priorities.  To  avoid 


Unfair  Competition  of  "Fake  Wholesalers/' 
"Fake  Cooperatives/'  "Courtesy  Cord"  Rackets 
Costly  to  Retailers  . . .  Reflected  in  Ad  Budgets 


By  JOHN  WATSON 

President,  New  York  State  Council  oi  Retail  Merchants,  Inc. 


hardship  created  by  these  short- 
many  employers  began  to  make 
purchases  for  their  employes, 
form  of  unfair  competition  now 
the  following  aspects; 

(1)  The  large  industrial  employer 
ho  buys  for  employes  or  who  per- 

employes  to  buy  in  his  name, 
many  instances,  has  reciprocal 
ements  with  odier  large  em- 
s.  This  is  commonly  known  as 
®dustrial  selling.” 

(2)  The  "fake  wholesaler”  and  “dis- 

pnbutor.” 

(3)  The  concern  that  sells  branded, 
“fionally  advertised  and  price-main- 
merchandise  at  a  discount,  thus 
gating  the  Feld-Crawford  Act. 

(t)  Private  commercial  enterprises 


falsely  represented  as  “cooperatives,” 
“employe”  or  “mutual  buying  asso¬ 
ciations.” 

(5)  Brokers  or  so-called  “decora¬ 
tors,”  with  their  offices  in  their  hats, 
who  serve  a  lucrative  “courtesy  card 
trade”  by  using  picture  catalogs  and 
taking  customers  to  retail  stores  to 
inspect  items  which  the  brokers  later 
procure  at  allegedly  “wholesale” 
prices. 

(6)  Consumer  goods  manufacturers, 
selling  to  competitors  of  their  own  re¬ 
tail  outlets  who  engage  in  unfair  sales 
practices. 

Amplifying  the  above,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  trade  diversion  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  large  cities,  though 
losses  are  naturally  heavier  in  the 
large  centers  of  population.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  all  commimities.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  smaller  communities  are 
relatively  hardest  hit,  particularly  if 
(1)  big,  local  employers  engage  in 
“industrial  selling” — the  procuring  at 
discount,  by  one  means  or  another, 
of  merchandise  for  the  personal  use 
of  employes. 

Exploitation  of  Retailor 

The  “fake  wholesaler”  and  the  “dis¬ 
count  concern,”  (2)  and  (3),  both  of 
which  habitually  break  the  Resale 
Price  Maintenance  Law,  operate 
wherever  there  are  concentrated 
groups  of  consumers.  They  may  have 
local  offices  or  branches,  but  these  are 
not  necessary,  as  long  as  the  “discoimt 
catalogs”  can  circulate  by  mail.  Even 
the  smaller  communities — particular¬ 
ly  those  up-state  ones  whose  prosper¬ 
ity,  through  employment,  often  de¬ 
pends  on  one  or  two  big,  local 
industries — are  not  immune  to  exploi¬ 
tation  through  commercial  “employe” 
or  “mutual  buying”  associations  (3); 
and  pseudo-“cooperatives”  (3)  are 
now  reported  by  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  to  have  appeared  in  a  number 
of  counties. 

Just  as  the  voluntarily  assumed 
function  of  the  newspaper  is  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  making  available  of  news, 
on  which  the  interested  reader  may 
draw  at  will,  so  the  retailer  exists  as 
a  local  service,  having  available  for 
consumer  inspection  and  purchase 
stocks  of  various  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  exploitation  of  this  service 
by  “curbstone”  broker  and  pseudo- 
“decorator”  (5)  is  particularly  perni¬ 
cious.  A  serious  factor  is  the  failure, 
on  the  part  of  some  interested  con¬ 
sumer  goods  manufacturers  to  enforce 
the  Feld  -  Crawford  Resale  Price 
Maintenance  Law,  under  which  their 
products  are  listed. 


In  1940,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Department  of  Commerce,  issued  re¬ 
tail  trade  statistics  for  1939,  and  con¬ 
trasted  these  with  the  figures  for  1929. 
The  fact  that,  in  this  decade,  retail 
trade  in  New  York  State  slumped  20% 
is  disturbing,  and  is  not  wholly  ex¬ 
plainable  by  decrease  in  national  in¬ 
come.  It  b  unquestionably  due  to  the 
growing  tendency  to  make  retail  pur¬ 
chases  from  other  than  legitimate 
retailers. 

In  1939,  there  were  209,425  retailers 
of  all  types,  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Their  sales 
grossed  $5,578,159,000.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  minute  numerical  frac¬ 
tion  of  “trade  diverters,”  who  are 
themselves  included  in  these  figures, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  these 
retailers  are  important  economic  fac¬ 
tors  in  their  respective  communities 
—  that  is,  they  have  character  to 
maintain,  operate  from  fixed  locations, 
carry  stocks,  provide  service,  extend 
credit,  pay  rent  or  taxes,  hire  help 
and  solicit  business  through  advertis¬ 
ing.  Their  place  in  our  economic  life 
may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  in 
1939,  they  employed  and  gave  liveli¬ 
hood  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people,  their  payroll  totaling 
$660,093,000. 

10  to  30%  Droioed  Out 

Estimates  of  the  percentage  of  sales 
drained  from  legitimate  retailing 
through  “trade  diversion”  range  as 
high  as  30%  in  some  lines.  Certainly 
10%  is  the  absolute,  conservative 
minimum.  Thus,  in  1939,  New  York 
State  retailers  lost' at  least  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  through  “industrial”  or 
“reciprocal  selling”  of  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  by  manufacturers  to  other  large 
employers,  through  “fake  wholesal¬ 
ers,”  pretended  “cooperatives,”  and 
schemes  that  are  out-and-out  law 
breakers. 


Merchandise  diverted  from  legiti¬ 
mate  retail  stores  through  “trade  di¬ 
version”  includes  every  substantial 
item  to  be  found  in  apparel,  general 
merchandise  (department,  dry  goods 
and  variety),  home  furnishings,  auto¬ 
motive,  hardware,  drug  and  jewelry 
stores.  Appendix  A  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  retailers  in  the  foregoing 
classes,  as  of  1939  and  their  gross 
sales.  These  stores  bear  the  brunt  of 
trade  diversion.  Note  that,  while  they 
number  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  total, 
they  do  over  40%  of  the  business. 

These  types  of  stores,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  backbone  of  responsible  re¬ 
tailing,  depend  mainly  on  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  solicitation  of 


NO  PROVISION  FOR  TREASURY  ADVERTISING 

WASHINGTON  D.  C.,  Feb.  17 — The  $16,450,000  appropriation  for  promotional 
work  in  the  defense  bond  and  stamp  sales  program  provides  no  money 
for  advertising,  either  periodical,  radio  or  outdoor,  Harford  Powel,  director 
of  information  for  that  division  of  the  Treasury,  has  explained.  Rumors  have 
pictured  a  breakdown  of  the  item  with  a  substantial  portion  allocated  to 
billboards  but  these  have  been  spiked  by  Mr.  Powel’s  assertion:  “We  will  have 
no  money  to  buy  space  or  time.”  The  fund  which  is  before  Congress  for 
approval  will  provide  money  for  printing  the  bonds  and  stamps  and  trans¬ 
mitting  them  to  sales  centers;  for  posters  which  are  being  distributed;  and  for 
preparation  of  material  to  be  used  as  newspaper  filler  or  sponsored  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  radio  spots. 


I 


business.  As  has  been  said,  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  average  at  least 
5%  of  sales.  In  1939,  close  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  sales  was 
diverted  from  legitimate  retailers 
through  trade  diversion.  This  means 
that,  in  1939,  local  publications  in  New 
York  State — principally  newspapers — 
lost  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000.- 
000  in  potential  advertising  revenue. 

It  would  be  helpful,  both  to  the 
newspapers  and  the  retailers  of  New 
York  State,  were  an  analysis  to  be 
made  of  the  relationship  between  re¬ 
tail  distribution  trends  and  trends  in 
retail  display  advertising.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  mortality  rates  in  the  re¬ 
tailing  and  publishing  businesses  cer- 
ta^ly  would  show  that  the  life  blood 
of  one  business  is  that  of  the  other. 

Losses  for  12  Largest  Cities 

Even  though  they  are  not  broken 
down  along  identical  lines,  it  is  illu¬ 
minating  to  read  the  census  figures 
on  retailing  above  quoted,  in  the  light 
of  linage  reports  in  Media  Records. 
The  census  report  enables  the  reader 
to  apportion  to  certain  cities  their 
share  in  advertising  losses  due  to 
trade  diversion.  In  the  12  largest  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  state,  those  advertising 
losses  reached  the  disturbing  total  of 
nearly  eight  million  dollars.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

Increasingly,  over  the  past  10  years, 
many  manufacturers  of  national 
brands  have,  under  the  pressure  of 
competition,  become  careless  in  their 
methods  of  distribution.  They  have 
either  sold  directly,  or  allowed  their 
jobbers  and  distributors  to  sell,  to 
outlets  which  avoid  all  consumer  ser¬ 
vice  and  guaranties,  thus  being  able 
greatly  to  undersell  full-service  re¬ 
tailers.  As  a  result,  regular  estab¬ 
lished  retailers  were  faced  with  re¬ 
quests  by  prospective  purchasers  to 
meet  such  prices,  which  they  could 
not  do  and  still  remain  in  business. 
This  condition  started  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  private  brands  which  allowed 
the  retailers  to  get  away  from  the 
comparisons  of  similar  nationally  ad- 
\ertised  products. 

Newspoport  Arc  Losers 

Through  selling  to  diversion  outlets, 
which  are  nonproductive  to  their 
community,  for  the  reason  that  they 
do  not  promote,  carry  stocks,  service, 
or  advertise,  the  manufacturer  has  ac¬ 
tually  kept  up  the  volume  lost  to  him 
through  losses  sustained  by  the  estab¬ 
lished  retailers.  However,  as  manu¬ 
facturers  figure  advertising  on  the 
basis  of  sales  to  established  retailers 
who  do  advertise  and  promote  their 
product,  the  newspapers  and  estab¬ 
lished  retailers  have  been  the  losers. 

Considerable  progress  should  be 
made  in  eliminating  “industrial  sell¬ 
ing,”  i.e.,  a  form  of  "trade  diversion.” 
as  the  result  of  action  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  con¬ 
demning  such  practices.  The  NAM 
board  of  directors,  in  the  summer  of 
1941,  adopted  and  recommended  to  its 
membership  the  following  policy: 

"A  manufacturer  should  not  sell  his  prod¬ 
ucts  to  another  manufacturer  for  resale  to 
officers  and  other  employes  or  directly  to  such 
officers  and  other  employes  at  less  than  retail 
prices ; 

“Should  not  resell  to  officers  or  other  em¬ 
ployes  merchandise  which  he  has  bought  for 
his  business  use  except  for  occupational  use; 

“Should  not  permit  officers  and  other  em- 
I>loyes  to  buy  merchandise  direct  on  his  order 
or  indirectly  on  the  strength  of  his  name; 

‘‘.\nd  should  not  allow  the  sale  of  his  pro<'.- 
uct  to  his  own  officers  and  other  employes  for 
resale.” 

'The  foregoing  action  was  taken  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Practices,  following 
nearly  a  year’s  study.  In  its  “Com¬ 
mentary  and  Report,”  the  Committee 
said:  “Production  and  distribution  are 
interdependent.  Any  industrial  prac¬ 
tice  which  tends  to  undermine  or  un¬ 
fairly  compete  with  trustworthy  es- 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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McDaniel  Only 
Writer  Missing 
After  Singapore 


the  boat  which  carried 


were  on 
Guard. 

S.  A.  Wykes,  International  News 
Service,  telephoned  via  London  Feb. 
16  that  he  got  aboard  the  last  ship  to 
clear  Singapore  after  finding  a  place 
in  “the  last  available  car  in  Singa¬ 
pore”  to  take  him  to  the  dock.  Wykes 
said  RAF  men  lined  the  rails  with 
Only  one  of  the  war  correspondents  Tommy  guns  to  take  pot  shots  at  Jap 
who  got  out  of  Singapore  just  be-  planes. 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


fore  the  British  surrendered  to  the 


C.  Yates  McDaniel 


Harold  Guard 


Japanese  was  unreported  this  week, 
when  coverage  of  the  battle  for  the 
Elast  Indies  was  centered  in  the  com¬ 
parative  safety  of  Batavia,  Java. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  Hewlett.  United 
Press  correspondent  on  Bataan,  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  the  bullets  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  sniper,  and  reporters  covering 
action  in  various  parts  of  the  globe 
increased  the  flood  of  eye-witness 
stories. 

AP  Man  “Not  on  Misting  List" 

C.  Yates  McDaniel,  Associated 
Press,  managed  to  get  out  another 
story  on  the  battle  for  Singapore 
Feb.  12  after  his  “last”  dispatch  Feb. 
11  in  which  he  asked  the  AP  to  ad¬ 
vise  his  wife  in  Java  that  he  had 
“left  this  land  of  the  living  and  dy- 


mg. 


Representatives  of  U.S.  services 
ard  newspapers  who  had  previously 
reached  Batavia  include  Merrill 
Mueller  and  Henry  Keyes,  INS;  H. 
Stanley  Jones,  U.P.;  F.  Tillman  Dur- 
din.  New  York  Times;  George  Weller, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  E.  R.  Noderer, 
Chicago  Tribune.  Martin  Agronsky, 
NBC,  and  several  British  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspapermen  also  reached 
Batavia  from  Singapore  recently. 
John  R.  Morris.  Far  Elastern  news 
manager  of  U.P.,  is  directing  that 
service’s  coverage  from  Batavia  and 
William  H.  McDougall,  formerly  at 
Shanghai,  recently  joined  the  U.P. 
bureau  at  Batavia.  The  AP  is  rep¬ 
resented  at  Batavia  by  Witt  Hancock, 
who  moved  in  recently  from  New 
Delhi,  India,  and  H.  Hagedoorn,  resi¬ 
dent  correspondent. 

Sniper  Misses  Hewlett 
On  Bataan,  Hewlett  came  so  close 
to  death  in  covering  the  jungle  fight¬ 
ing  that  his  dispatch,  telling  of  the 
sniper’s  bullets  whizzing  past  him, 
said,  “I’m  shaking  yet.”  He  said 
the  sniper  who  took  pot  shots  at  him 
was  so  cleverly  camouflaged,  with 
hands,  face  and  shoes  painted  green, 
and  attired  in  a  green  uniform,  that 
it  was  virtually  impossible  to  detect 
the  rifleman  in  the  foliage.  The 
sniper  wore  lineman’s  climbers  to  aid 
in  scaling  trees  and  his  ammunition 
was  smokeless. 

Clark  Lee,  AP,  turned  out  an  un 


Navy  Plans  Systeni 
Of  Press  Releases 
To  Meet  Protests 


SERVING  ON  BATAAN 

Frank  Hewlett,  United  Press  war  corra- 
sponde'<t,  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Hewlett,  his 
wife,  who  are  with  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  forces  on  Bataan  Peninsula.  Mrs. 
Hewlett  Is  working  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse, 
according  to  the  U.P.  The  photo  of  the 
Hewletts  above,  taken  In  Honolulu  a  year 
ago,  is  the  first  of  them  published  since 
they  escaped  from  Manila.  Hewlett  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  on  papers  In  California.  He  wired 
Instructions  to  U.P.  headquarters  this  week 
to  divert  his  entire  salary  to  U.  S.  defense 
bonds,  until  further  notice. 


now  on  furlough,  was  aboard  a  mer¬ 
chant  vessel  in  a  convoy  which  was 
bombed  by  Axis  planes.  After  a  di¬ 
rect  hit  shells  aboard  the  vessel  began 
to  explode  and  Grover  jumped  aboard 
a  destroyer  which  came  alongside  to 
rescue  all  hands.  Later  it  developed 
that  William  McGaffin  was  aboard 
another  British  destroyer  which  came 
up  during  the  Axis  attack  on  the 
convoy.  McGaffin,  who  had  flown 


FOR 


In  New  York  the  AP  said  this  week 
it  has  “not  put  him  on  the  missing 
list.”  The  British  Consul  General 
was  on  the  same  vessel,  and  it  was 
not  considered  likely  that  the  ship 
was  sunk  without  a  trace.  It  was 
held  probable  that  this  vessel  headed 
for  Sumatra,  instead  of  Batavia. 

Harold  Guard,  U.P.,  who  reached 
Batavia  Feb.  15,  filed  a  vivid  1400- 
word  description  of  the  last  hours  of 
Singapore’s  defense,  telling  how  the 
island  was  “ablaze  from  end  to 
end.” 

“Oim  boat  stood  out  clearly  against 
the  blaze,”  Guard  wrote  in  describ¬ 
ing  his  departure  from  the  harbor. 
“There  was  little  time  to  prepare  for 
the  sailing  and  1  got  away  in  the 
clothes  I  wore.  There  were  675  per¬ 
sons  aboard  the  sailing  ship,  built  to 
accommodate  only  80  persons. 

“The  Japanese  planes  were  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  tireless  dive  bombing.  Our 
ship  was  under  constant  fire  by  Jap¬ 
anese  artillery.  British  artillery  was 
pouring  shells  into  the  Japanese.  The 
shells  whistled  over  us.  All  one 
could  do  was  hug  the  deck  and  hope 
that  one  of  the  shells  would  not  fall 
short.” 

In  a  series  of  dispatches  phoned 
from  Batavia  to  London  and  New 
York,  Guard  blamed  “bureaucracy, 
complacency  and  a  legion  of  fifth 
columnists”  for  Singapore’s  fall.  De¬ 
spite  his  leg  wound  suffered  in 
Malaya  and  his  exciting  experiences 
in  recent  weeks.  Guard  told  Harry 
Flory,  U.P.’s  European  manager  in 
New  York,  in  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  that  war  reporting  was  a  “sissy” 
job.  Guard  dictated  his  first  dispatch 
to  New  York  under  severe  transmis¬ 
sion  difficulties.  It  was  taken  in  re¬ 
lays  but  after  45  minutes  of  yelling 
at  the  Batavia  end.  Guard  shouted: 
“I’m  exhausted.”  The  circuit,  via 
London,  cost  $650  per  minute. 

George  Seabridge.  editor  of  the 
Straits  Times,  Singapore,  and  his  wife 


from  Tangier  to  Gibraltar  and  went 
usual  story  Feb.  13  on  “America’s  to  Malta  aboard  one  destroyer,  met 
one  man  army,”  Captain  Arthur  W.  Grover  as  the  secoitd  destroyer 


Wermuth,  who  has  killed  116  Jap¬ 
anese  and  captured  many  more  on 
Bataan.  Lee  interviewed  Wermuth 
and  obtained  the  rest  of  the  captain’s 
story  from  other  officers. 

Herbert  K.  White,  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  from  Washington,  and  William 
Gereck  of  Paramount  Newsreel, 
Miami,  stumbled  into  the  story  of 
the  Nazi  submarine  attack  on  Aruba. 
They  had  gone  to  the  island  off  Vene¬ 
zuela  with  General  Andrews  from 
Balboa,  C.  Z.,  and  were  spending  the 
night  at  the  guest  house  of  the  Lago 
Oil  and  Transport  Co.,  a  Standard 
Oil  subsidiary,  when  the  first  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  shelling  awakened 
them. 

Jack  Rice,  AP  photographer,  and 
Joseph  Rucker,  Paramount  Newsreel, 
who  were  aboard  a  cruiser  which 
participated  in  the  Pacific  Fleet’s  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Marshall  r.nd  Gilbert 
Islands,  gave  vivid  accounts  of  the 
battle  when  they  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  Feb.  13.  Keith  Wheeler, 
Chicago  Times,  and  Robert  J.  Casey, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  also  were  on 
the  trip  and  wrote  their  own  eye¬ 
witness  stories.  Rice  told  of  “19  at¬ 
tempts  to  dive-bomb  us,  but  only  one 
pilot  got  through  the  hail  of  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire  low  enough  to  score  one 
for  their  side.” 

In  the  Mediterranean  war  zone, 
two  AP  reporters  turned  up  in  Alex¬ 
andria  together,  both  unaware  of  the 
other’s  presence  on  the  assignment 
each  had  just  covered.  Preston 
Grover,  pinch-hitting  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Fleet  beat  for  Larry  Allen, 


docked  at  Alexandria. 

Jan  Yindrich,  U.P.,  took  part  in 
the  same  action  in  a  British  fighter 
plane  which  battled  Axis  planes  at¬ 
tacking  the  convoy.  Yindrich,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  UP.,  was  the  first  corre¬ 
spondent  to  participate  in  an  aerial 
battle.  His  vivid  story,  published 
Feb.  18,  gave  full  details  of  the  fighter 
plane’s  battle  with  a  bomber  attack¬ 
ing  the  convoy.  Yindrich’s  plane 
dived  at  the  bomber  at  a  300-miles- 
an-hour  clip.  As  the  British  fighter 
roared  away  the  Italian  plane  was 
seen  dropping  toward  the  sea. 


Schmick  Named  to 
ANPA  Board 


William  F.  Schmick,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  succeeding 
Jerome  D.  Bamum,  former  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard.  who  has  retired  from  newspap>er 
work. 


ANACIN  TEST  CAMPAIGN 


For  the  first  time,  Anacin  Co.  is 
paying  full  cost  on  newspaper  ads  on 
Anacin  tablets.  Copy  is  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  only  four  newspaper  but  if  the 
test  campaign  is  successful  a  full  list 
of  newspapers  may  be  used.  ’Two 
papers  are  being  used  in  San  Fran-  week  and  next  may  serve  to  brisf 
cisco,  one  in  Indianapolis,  and  one  in  about  a  better  synchronization 
Milwaukee.  Ads  measure  two  col-  tween  radio  and  press  releases  a® 
umns,  98  lines  deep.  meet  other  troublesome  situati<»* 

that  can  be  anticipated. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  19— Nan 
press  relations  officers  from  ever 
district  in  the  United  States  were  i; 
conference  today  in  Washington  a 
the  call  of  Rear  Admiral  Hepburn 
an  effort  to  iron  out  difficulties  whi 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  ne»! 
releases  and  censorship  and  to  m^. 
plans  for  a  meeting  next  week  v.]. 
representatives  of  the  three  ma; 
press  associations. 

Among  those  taking  part  in  the  dk. 
cussions  is  Lieut.  Commander  Jr 
T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  whose  New  York  C 
office  has  figured  prominently  in 
disputes  which  have  raged  for  sever. 
weeks  and  which  were  intensified  t 
the  destructive  fire  on  the  U.SS.  L 
fayette. 

Seek  to  End  Difficulties 

Whether  shifting  of  personnel  wi 
follow  the  parley  could  not  be  cot 
firmed  today  but  a  Navy  departraec 
spokesman  assured  that  effort  will  b 
made  “to  get  to  the  bottom  of  th] 
difficulties 
Objective  of  the  meeting  is  to  pk 
a  system  of  release  to  the  press 
Navy  news  which  will  overcome  tk 
protests  which  have  been  made 
the  past.  The  plan  finally  adopts 
will  be  discussed  next  week  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Associated  Prea 
United  Press  and  International  Nees 
Service.  Representing  the  Navy 
that  meeting  will  be  Admiral  Hep- 
bum,  Captain  L.  L.  Lovett,  assis- 
ant  to  the  Admiral;  and  Commande 
James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  tir 
Nashville  Banner,  who  is  on  actk 
duty  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  be  discusac 
will  be  the  circumstances  surroundiit  | 
release  of  news  on  the  United  State 
naval  attack  on  Gilbert  and  Marshal 
Islands.  A  story  had  been  prepaid 
for  afternoon  release  but  was  movd 
up  to  morning  release.  The  success  d 
Axis  ships  in  running  the  Britk 
gauntlet  coincided  with  the  switch  d 
release  hours  and  the  view  was  ei- 
pressed  in  newspaper  circles  that  tie 
change  was  made  to  “reach  for  the 
headlines.” 

Confuruncat  Suck  Syuehrenizafiei 

However,  Capt.  Lovett  explains 
news  of  the  Nazi  naval  escape  w* 
not  released  anywhere  until  tw 
hours  after  the  Navy  Departmot 
made  public  word  of  the  successes  * 
the  Pacific. 

There  was  background  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  which  serves  to  explain  ^ 
situation;  the  naval  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Pacific  announced  k 
would  exercise  his  prerogative  to  re 
lease  the  story  by  radio  and  tk 
Navy  Department  was  faced  with  tk 
problem  of  synchronizing  newspapc 
release.  The  communique  was  mak 
available  for  morning  papers,  tirod 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  broadcrf 
from  the  Fart  East,  and  the  eye-wit¬ 
ness  stories  and  other  “color”  wen 
reserved  for  afternoons 
The  results.  Captain  Lovett 
ceded,  were  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. 

But,  he  said,  the  conferences  ^ 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  FOR  NEWSPAPERMEN  ARE  HIGH  hANES  USES  800  PAPEBS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16 — Average  weekly  earnings  in  December,  1941. 

in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  group  were  the  highest  found  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  among  the  59  industries  classified  as  “non-durable 
goods.”  The  weekly  average  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  group  was 
$42.65,  which  compared  with  $40.10  in  November;  $39.42  in  October. 


The  P,  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co 
Winston-Salem,  N.  will  use  ap 
proximately  800  daily  and  wceW 
newspapers  for  a  spring  campaign  ot 
Hanes  underwear. 
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CARTOON  COMMENT  ON  SINGAPORE,  PENSION  GRAB  AND  CHANNEL  ESCAPE 


■Edmund  Duffy  in  Baltimore  Stin. 


■Hugh  Hutton  in  Philadelphia  [in 


Censor’s  Office  Works  I 
Smoothly  On  War  News 

Byron  Price's  Staff  Now  Clearing  25  Stories 
A  Day,  Working  Around  the  Clock  .  .  . 

Censor  Is  "Court  of  Last  Appeal" 

By  JAMES  I  BUTLER 


Byron  Price 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16— The 

office  of  Censor  Byron  Price  has 
gone  into  around-thc-clock  operation 
and  is  clearing 
an  average  of  25 
stories  each  day 
for  Washington 
correspon- 
dents  and  their 
home  offices. 

Appointment  of 
Jack  Lockhart, 
on  leave  from  his 
post  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
Memphis  -  Com¬ 
mercial  -  Appeal, 
will  afford  a 
contact  for  the 
press  during  the  night  time. 

Censor  Price  maintains  overall  su¬ 
pervision  of  both  the  press  and  radio 
codes  and  is  the  “court  of  last  ap¬ 
peal”  on  issues  submitted  to  him  by 
the  staff,  but  direct  relations  with  the 
press  are  handled  by  John  H.  Sorrels, 
assistant  director. 

In  the  short  time  the  Office  of  Cen- 
•orship  has  been  in  operation,  cor¬ 
respondents  have  experienced  the 
novelty  of  immediate  and  direct  con- 
lact  with  the  key  men,  in  contrast 
with  the  red-tape  that  must  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  an  interview  or  telephone  con¬ 
versation  may  be  had  with  many  of 
the  functionaries  in  federal  agencies 
who  bear  the  title  “information  spe¬ 
cialist.” 

The  cooperation  shown  by  the  press 
l>as  been  “splendid,”  Mr.  Sorrels  con¬ 
cedes.  Ani  he  added,  the  general 
public  has  been  similarly  coopera¬ 
tive.  Few  of  the  calls  received  spring 
from  a  conflict  with  public  relations 
officers  of  the  armed  services,  and 
only  occasioiially  is  there  a  critical 
word  about  censorship  as  a  whole,  he 
finds. 

Inquiries  from  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  comprise  about  50%  of  all 


received,  and  they  come  for  the  most 
part  by  telephone.  Some  long-dis¬ 
tance  calls  are  received  but  the  out- 
of-town  business  is  principally  re¬ 
quests  for  examination  of  submitted 
manuscript. 

Surprisingly,  the  most  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  that  has  arisen  since  censorship 
became  effective — the  U.S.S.  Lafayette 
fire — did  not  reach  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sor;  neither  Mr.  Price  nor  any  of  his 
assistants  was  asked  to  step  into  the 
fray  caused  by  Navy  Department 
press  relations  men  in  New  York  City. 

The  newspaper  section  of  Censor 
Price’s  office,  which  originally  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mr.  Sorrels  and  Theodore  G. 
Koop,  former  Associated  Press  writer 
who  is  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Censor,  now  includes  the  following: 
Mr.  Lockhart;  Frank  Tighe,  former 
trade  paper  editor  who  will  handle 
problems  in  that  field;  William  Steven 
of  the  Tulsa  Tribune;  N.  R.  Howard  of 
the  Cleveland  News;  and  William  H. 
Mylander,  former  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Block  Newspapers, 
whose  special  assignment  will  be  to 
assist  his  erstwhile  colleagues. 

The  operations  of  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sor  can,  perhaps,  be  best  illustrated  by 
tracing  the  course  of  an  actual  query. 
A  Pennsylvania  newspaper  telephoned 
its  Washington  correspondent  to  say 
that  an  $8,000,000  addition  to  a  muni¬ 
tions  plant  was  being  constructed  on  a 
site  abutting  a  heavily-traveled  high¬ 
way.  While  it  was  common  knowl¬ 


edge  in  the  community  that  the  huge 
foundation  work  was  to  support  an 
immense  building  (even  the  $8,000,000 
figure  was  generally  known),  plant 
officials  declined  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  reporters  for  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  “on  orders  from  Washington.” 
The  newspaper  asked  its  correspon¬ 
dent  to  inquire  whether  mention 
might  be  made  of  the  project. 

The  facts  were  related  to  the  Navy 
Department  biureau  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  It  was  true,  the  Navy  replied 
off-the-record,  that  an  $8,000,000 
plant  was  being  constructed  in  the 
community  named,  but  the  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  for  lend-lease,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  clearance  should  come 
either  from  the  lend-lease  authorities 
or  the  Office  of  Censor. 

The  recital  was  repeated  to  Mr. 
Sorrels  who  quoted  the  following  para¬ 
graph  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
newspaper  code: 

“Specific  information  about  the  lo¬ 
cation  of,  or  other  information  about, 
sites  and  factories  already  in  existence, 
which  would  aid  saboteurs  in  gaining 
access  to  them;  information  other 
than  that  readily  gained  through  ob¬ 
servation  by  the  general  public,  dis¬ 
closing  the  location  of  sites  and  fac¬ 
tories  yet  to  be  established  or  the  na- 
tvue  of  their  production.” 

Mr.  Sorrels  inquired  whether  the 
newspaper  was  one  of  substantially 
local  circulation  and  was  informed 
that  is  the  case.  Applying  the  section 
quoted  above,  he  reasoned  that  much 
of  the  information  was  of  a  nature 
“readily  Pained  through  observation 
by  the  general  public.”  With  the  ad¬ 
monition  that  too  specific  a  descrip¬ 
tion  must  be  avoided  and  none  of  the 
material  was  to  be  placed  on  associa¬ 
tion  wires  or  otherwise  disseminated 
beyond  the  service  area  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  cleared  the  story  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Pennsylvania  city  editor  had 
permission  to  publish  his  story  with¬ 
in  15  minutes  after  he  placed  the  in¬ 
quiry  at  his  correspondent’s  office. 


LOCKHART.  TIGHE  JOIN  CENSOR’S  OFFICE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16 — Jack  Lockhart,  on  leave  of  absence  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Frank  Tighe  of 
Philadelphia,  former  editor  of  the  Automotive  Trade  Journal,  have  joined 
the  staff  of  the  press  section  of  the  Office  of  Censorship.  Lockhart  will  have 
charge  of  the  night  staff.  R.  F.  Paine,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  “Bob”  Paine,  who 
was  the  first  editor  of  E.  W.  Scripps’  Cleveland  Press  and  also  founder  of  the 
San  Francisco  News,  has  been  named  acting  managing  editor  in  Memphis 
during  Lockhart’s  absence. 


Newspapers  Told  to 
Toughen  Up  the  Nation 

Chattanooga,  Feb.  14 — “America  is 
too  soft  and  it  is  up  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  nation  to  toughen  her  up,”  de¬ 
clared  speakers  from  corporal  to  com¬ 
mander  to  congressman  before  the 
second  annual  mid-winter  meeting  of 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association  here 
Feb.  12-14. 

Getting  tough  themselves,  members 
of  the  association  said  in  a  resolution, 
“that  we  vigorously  condemn  strikes 
in  defense  industries  and  excess  profits 
in  war  contracts  and  call  upon  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  legislation  making  it  an 
act  of  treason  to  promote  strikes  and 
lockouts  which  in  any  way  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies.” 

Corporal  George  Carmack,  who  gave 
up  the  editorship  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  to  join  the  army  as  a 
private,  beseeched  the  press  to  make 
■America  tough. 

“We  have  tough  soldiers  and  officers 
and  they  will  fight  to  the  last,  but  a 
soft  civilian  populace  will  prove  their 
worst  enemy,”  he  said. 

Commander  W.  T.  Mallison,  officer  in 
charge  of  Navy  recruiting  in  Tennessee 
told  editors  and  publishers  that  their 
job  was  one  of  education  to  the  job 
that  lay  ahead. 

“Complacency  and  desolutions  have 
placed  America  upon  the  brink  of 
disaster,”  declared  Marvin  Cox  of  At¬ 
lanta,  regional  information  officer  for 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  He 
offered  these  suggestions  to  newspa¬ 
pers  to  aid  in  the  war  effort:  First, 
redouble  efforts  to  jolt  any  complacent 
person  out  of  his  lassitude.  Second, 
place  your  facilities  at  the  disposal  of 
civilian  defense  work.  Third,  urge  the 
conversion  of  local  plants  into  pro¬ 
ducers  of  war  necessities.  Fourth, 
continue  to  remind  your  people  that 
fifth  columnists  can  throw  rumors 
which  are  as  devastating  to  moral  as 
bombs  and  hand  grenades. 

J.  W.  West,  efficiency  expert  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kingsport 
Times,  said:  In  a  time  when  conversa¬ 
tion  and  readability  means  much  to 
the  newspaper  industry,  margins  must 
be  reduced,  departmental  heads  be  cut 
to  a  minimum,  jump  stories  be  elim¬ 
inated  if  possible  and  a  number  of 
borders  and  dingbats  be  eliminated. 

Tennessee’s  non-metropolitan  dailies 
formulated  plans  for  group  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  national  advertising  field. 
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Buick  Launches 
Factory  Campaign 
In  Newspapers 

Using  Key  And  Secondary 
Lists  to  Feature  Spring 
Conditioning 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  18 — Buick  Mo¬ 
tor  Division,  announced  today  a  fac¬ 
tory  campaign  on  Buick  service,  to 
begin  with  a  series  of  four  releases  in 
1.600  newspapers  on  spring  con¬ 
ditioning  of  cars. 

This  service  campaign  is  being 
handled  with  dealer  cooperation  in 


ads  of  from  30  to  60  inches,  in  black 
and  white,  stressing  the  Buick  ser¬ 
vice  theme,  “conserve  your  car.” 
There  will  be  one  release  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  two  in  March  and  one  in  April. 
Arthur  Kudner  is  the  agency. 

“Free  checkup  by  factory  trained 
mechanics,”  A.  H.  Belfie,  director  of 
merchandising,  said,  “will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  copy,  which  will  urge 
also  switching  of  tires,  motor  tune 
up,  checking  clutch  and  brakes  and 
wheel  alignment  as  key  items  in 
car  conservation.” 

MacManus  John  and  Adams  an¬ 
nounced  a  national  campaign  for  Pon¬ 
tiac  Motor  Division’s  Prescribed  Ser¬ 
vice  plan,  to  run  in  114  newspapers 
in  106  cities — the  major  trading  areas 
— which  in  the  automotive  industry’s 
home  city,  for  example,  will  include 
all  three  dailies. 

The  ads  will  run  60,  40  and  30  inches, 
all  black  and  white,  and  will  continue 
at  regular  intervals  through  the  fall. 
The  intervals  have  not  been  decided 
but  are  likely  to  be  every  three  weeks. 

Packard  Motor  called  a  meeting  of 
its  regional  managers  here  Friday 
and  Saturday  (Feb.  20-21)  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  service  promotion  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  on  a  50-50  factory 
dealer  cooperative  basis. 

Hugh  W.  Hitchcock.  Packard  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  who  announced 
the  meeting,  said  that  Packard  has 
had  no  dealer  cooperative  set-up 
as  such,  but  will  match  dollar  for 
dollar  all  the  outlay  the  dealers  un¬ 
dertake. 

Keyed  to  war-time  conditions,  the 
Packard  service  plan  will  stress  the 
twin  features  of  free  inspections  and 
a  monthly  service  contract,  a  cou¬ 
pon-book  plan  for  necessary  service. 
Young  and  Rubicam  has  prepared  a 
wide  assortment  of  mats  ranging  from 


200  to  400  lines,  for  dealers  to  select 
from. 

A  General  Motors  institutional  cam¬ 
paign,  using  both  newspapers  and 
magazines,  is  expected  to  break  short¬ 
ly,  also  through  Kudner.  However, 
no  official  announcement  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  made. 

The  Buick  campaign  is  one  of  the 
few  factory  efforts  to  come  out  of 
Detroit  since  the  automotive  industry 
stopped  production  of  commercial 
automobiles  and  converted  itself  to 
100%  war  production.  Chevrolet  was 
the  first  to  break  the  ice,  launching  a 
campaign  in  January  which  ran  in 
close  to  5,000  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

The  campaign  featured  dealer  ser¬ 
vice  and  truck  and  auto  conservation. 
The  dealer  service  angle  was  also 
stressed  in  a  subsequent  campaign 
launched  by  Oldsmobile  Division  of 
General  Motors  in  175  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

With  a  few  exceptions  most  of  the 
auto  companies  are  maintaining  their 
funds  for  dealer  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 

■ 

Ad  Council 
Opens  Offices 
In  New  York 

Main  offices  of  the  newly  formed 
Advertising  Council  (E.  &  P.  Jan.  31) 
which  will  coordinate  advertising  for 
the  war  effort,  were  opened  this  week 
at  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  An¬ 
other  office  will  be  opened  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  formal  incorporation  of 
the  organization  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  is  expected  in  another  week. 

The  Council  consists  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  advertising  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers,  including  retail  and  industrial, 
and  media.  Miller  McClintock,  who 
aided  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation,  has  been 
named  managing  director  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Chester  LaRoche  of  Young  &  Ru¬ 
bicam  is  chairman.  Frederic  R.  Gam¬ 
ble  of  the  American  Assn,  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  is  assistant  to  the 
chairman,  and  ANA  President  Paul 
West  is  secretary. 

Others  in  the  Council  are: 

Representing  Advertising  Agencies — (Repre- 
'■eiitatives  Sanctiiineil  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  composed  of 
120  leading  advertising  agencies.)  Don  Bcld- 
ing,  I.a>s  .\ngcles,  Calif.,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Ix)ril  &  Thomas,  president.  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association;  I..eo  Burnett.  Chicago. 
III.,  president  and  treasurer,  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  meml)er  Kxecutive  Committee. 
.t.\A.\:  Arthur  H.  Kudner,  president,  .-Vrthur 
Kndner,  Inc.,  past  chairman  of  the-  A.\AA, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Business  .Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  t^ommerce;  Chester  J.  I.at 
Roche,  chairman  of  the  hoard,  Vfmiig  &  Rubi¬ 


cam,  member  Kxecutive  Committee  .\.\.\A, 
director  .Advertising  Research  Kound.ation; 
.Lames  \V.  Young,  senior  consuIt.ant,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  past  chairman  of  the 
.AAAA,  member  of  Itiisiness  Advisory  Council, 
V.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce. 

Representing  Advertisers — (Representatives 
sanctioned  by  the  .AN.A,  which  is  composed  of 
315  leading  national  advertisers.)  A.  O. 
Buckingham,  vice-president,  Cluett.  Peabody 
S;  Co.,  Inc.,  twst  chairman  of  the  .\X.-\. 
Xeil  II.  McKIroy,  Cincinn.ati,  Ohio,  executive. 
Procter  &  (iamble  Co.;  Charles  G.  Mortimtr. 
Jr.,  Xew  York,  vice-prcsiilcnt,  Gener.al  F<hh1> 
Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  vice<hairman.  AXA:  H.  W. 
Roden,  president  .anil  gener.al  man.ager,  Harold 
II.  Clapp,  Inc.,  past  chairman.  .AX.\:  Harold 
I!.  Tltomas,  president,  the  Centaur  Comp.any, 
chairman.  .-Advertising  Research  Fonnd.alion, 
past  chairm.an,  .AX  \. 

Representing  Pnhiie  A’l  /ii/ioii.t  —  Paul  Garrett, 
vice-president  and  director  public  relations, 

( iener.al  Motors  Corp. 

Representing  Retail  Ad;  ertisers—]:imi  >  L. 
Palmer,  executive  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Marshall  Field,  Chicago. 

Representing  Industrial  Advertising — (Rep¬ 
resentative  to  he  chosen.) 

Representing  Metlia — (Xewspapers,  M.iga- 
zines.  Radio.  Outdoor). 

Newspaper  Representatives 

\e;espapers  (Representatives  .sanctioned  by 
.AX'PA.  which  is  comivised  of  604  leading 
newsp.aiicrs. )  William  G.  Chandler,  member 
.Advisory  CommittK-  Scripps-Howard  Xews¬ 
papers,  vice-chairman.  Committee  in  Charge. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  AX  PA;  Linwood  1. 
Noyes,  publisher  Ironzeood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe:  vice-president.  AN'P.A;  past  jiresident. 
Inland  Daily  Press. 

Magazines — (Representatives  s.anctioned  by 
Xation.al  Publishers  Associ.ation,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  203  leading  mag.azines).  .Alltert  K. 
AA'inger,  executive  vice-president,  Crnwell-Col 
licr  Publishing  Co.,  chairman.  Magazine  Mar 
keting  Committee,  and  a  director  of  National 
Publishers  Associ,ation;  Fred  Bohen.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  president,  Meredith  Publishing 
Company  (Sueeessfnl  Farming,  Better  Horm-s 
S’  Gardens. 

Radio — (Representatives  sanctioned  by  X.-AB. 
which  is  composed  of  522  members  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.)  Paul  AV.  Kesten  (network  rep- 
representative) — vice-president  &  director.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.;  John 
F.liiier,  Baltimore.  Md.  (Station  representative) 
owner  of  AA’CBXI,  for  14  years  an  independent 
station;  member  of  Ixtard  of  directors  and 
Kixecutive  Committee  of  the  N.AB. 

Outdoor  Advertising — (Representative  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Outdixir  Advertising  Association  of 
.America  representing  900  plants  covering 
17,000  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  U.  S.; 
Kerwin  H.  Fulton,  president  &  general  man¬ 
ager,  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc. 

Affiliated  Organizations — Advertising  Fed 
eration  of  /America,  J.  A.  Welch,  president. 
Xew  A’ork;  Advertising  Tyi>ographers  of 
America,  Inc.,  E.  G.  Johnson,  president,  Chi¬ 
cago;  /Associated  Business  Pa|)ers,  AVilliam  J. 
Rooke,  president.  New  York;  Direct  Mail  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Association;  L.  Rohe  AV'alter,  presi¬ 
dent,  New  York;  International  .Association  of 
Electrotypers  &  Stereotypers,  C.  A.  Mawicke. 
president,  Chicago:  Lithographers  National 
Association,  Milton  P.  Thwaite,  president.  New 
York;  National  Business  Papers  Association, 
Rex  W.  Wadman,  president.  New  York; 
National  Fiditorial  Association,  R.  B.  Howard, 
president,  London,  O. ;  National  Industrial 
.-Advertisers  Association.  A\’.  D.  Murphy,  pres 
ident,  Chicago;  United  Typothetae  of  .-Amer¬ 
ica.  Otis  H.  Johnson,  president,  Washington. 
D.  C. ;  /Agricultural  Publishers  Association. 
Charles  E.  Sweet,  president  (Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.),  Tojieka,  Kan. 


AFA  MEETING  JUNE  21-24  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  Advertising  Federation  of  America  announces  that  its  38th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  which  Avill  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  June  21 
to  24  inclusive,  will  be  planned  as  a  “National  Round  Table  on  Advertising 
in  War  Time.  “The  convention  will  set  a  new  pattern  in  AFA  conventions,” 
says  President  J.  A.  Welch,  Crowell-Collier  vice-president.  “It  will  be  a 
War-Time  convention  with  oratory  ‘cut  to  the  bone.’  We  will  have  an  ex¬ 
hibit,  with  the  latest  of  War-Time  advertising  here  and  in  our  allied  coun¬ 
tries,  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  Time  will  be  planned  for  full  discussion 
of  today’s  advertising  and  sales  problems,  led  by  top  men  and  women  in  the 
advertising  field.’’ 

3  COAST  SUNDAY  PAPERS  GO  TO  12  CENTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  Oakland  Simday  newspapers  advance  two  cents  to 
12  cents  a  copy  Feb.  22.  Desire  to  maintain  quality  in  the  face  of  mounting 
costs  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the  street  sales  price  boost  from  10  cents  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Oakland  Tribune. 
I’he  price  is  the  highest  in  their  history. 
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Papers  Get 
Chesterfield  Ad 
For  February 

Chesterfield  was  back  in  newspa¬ 
pers  this  week,  but  on  a  reduced 
schedule. 

Newell  -  Emmett,  the  Liggett  ( 
Myers  agency,  sent  orders  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  ad,  in  most  cases  measuring  700 


lines,  to  a  reduced  list  of  papers.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  agency  called  newspaper 
representatives  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  and  asked  that  papers  that  had 
raised  rates  extend  the  old  rate  to 
April  18. 

A  Staggered  List 

The  agency  answered  queries  of 
newspapers  that  did  not  get  the  ini¬ 
tial  ad  with  the  statement  that  a  se¬ 
cond  list  was  going  out  this  week.  At 
present  only  one  ad  is  scheduled  but 
some  of  the  nexvspapermen  were  told 
that  further  copy  is  planned. 

In  any  case,  a  number  of  papen 
have  been  eliminated  either  because 
of  rate  difficulties  or  metropolitan 
coverage  from  competing  papers. 

In  some  two-paper  towns,  only  one 
newspaper  is  getting  the  Chesterfield 
copy. 

Chesterfield’s  monthly  schedules 
used  to  run  from  about  1680  lines  to 
3600.  The  cigarette  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  consistent  users  of  news¬ 
papers  and  Liggett  &  Myers  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  largest  newspaper 
advertisers  in  the  U.  S. 

With  cigarette  prices  frozen  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  to¬ 
bacco  advertising  for  1942  has  not 
gotten  under  way  as  fast  as  expected 
Camel  is  using  a  large  list  and  Twen¬ 
ty  Grand  in  a  new  15-cent  size  is  now 
being  tested  in  a  few  papers.  How¬ 
ever,  no  definite  schedules  have  conw 
from  Philip  Morris  or  P.  Lorillard’s 
Beechnut,  although  both  were  said 
to  be  planning  1942  campaigns. 

Old  Gold  is  using  a  few  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers.  Lucky  Strike  is  concen¬ 
trating  in  radio  and  magazines. 

The  concensus  in  the  tobacco  trade 
is  that  a  large  amount  of  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  released  to  news¬ 
papers  as  soon  as  Price  Administrator 
Leon  Henderson  reports  on  a  survey 
of  the  tobacco  industry  which  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration 
completed.  The  purpose  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  to  determine  whether  the  big 
companies  were  justified  in  asking  for 
a  price  increase.  It  grew  out  of  ^ 
attempt  by  Lucky  Strike  to  raise  its 
price  50  cents  per  thousand  cigarettes. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  now 
on  Henderson’s  desk  and  Washingtoii 
reports  unofficially  that  an  increase  of 
25  cents  per  thousand  cigarettes  m^y 
be  sanctioned  by  OPA.  A  definite 
decision  is  expected  by  March  1. 


for  FEBRUARY  21.  1942 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

150  Newspapers  Accept 
Split  Run  Test  Ads 
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By  R.  M.  DOBE 

although  the  advertising  business 
is  faced  with  a  sellers  market,  split 
run  copy  testing  in  newspapers  is 
going  along  at  a  healthy  clip. 

Currently,  this  method  of  testing 
two  ads  by  alternating  the  copy  on 
each  side  of  the  same  cylinder  of  a 


(1)  It  offers  the  agency  a  special 
service  which  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  the  schedules  are  made  up. 
Newspapers  are  always  anxious  to 
keep  their  names  before  the  men  who 
count.  This  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

(2)  Split  run  affords  an  opportunity 


press  that  prints  two-up,  is  enjoying  for  effective  and  worthwhile  promo¬ 
an  unexpected  revival  of  interest  and  tion.  Agency  men  say  they  are  sick 
discussion. 

Split  run  enables  an  advertiser  to 
test  two  pieces  of  copy  in  the  same  pa¬ 
per  on  the  same  day  on  the  same  page 
with  the  unique  advantage  that  the 
ads  will  be  distributed  in  alternate 
copies  both  on  newsstands  and  in 
home  delivery.  It’s  a  test  the  value 
of  which  would  not  be  questioned  in 
ordinary  times. 

Nowadays,  however,  the  agency’s 
primary  interest  is  in  persuading  the 
advertiser  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to 
advertise,  even  though  he  hasn’t  the 
supply  to  satisfy  demand  for  his  prod¬ 
uct. 

Tests  Are  Going  Ahead 

Nevertheless,  agencies  are  going 
ahead  with  their  scientific  testings, 
working  on  the  theory  that  lessons 
learned  during  the  war  on  a  sellers 
market,  will  be  applicable  to  a  post¬ 
war  buyers  market. 

One  of  the  largest  agencies,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  has  recent¬ 
ly  sent  questionnaires  to  all  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  asking  for  com¬ 
plete  details  on  their  papers’  facilities 
for  carrying  split  run.  This  is  only 
the  latest  in  a  number  of  such  surveys, 
but  coming  at  this  time  when  there  is 
more  bad  advertising  news  than  good, 
it  has  led  many  newspapermen  to  ask 
themselves  if  they  haven’t  been  too  in¬ 
different  about  this  copytesting  tech¬ 
nique. 

From  the  agency  man’s  viewpoint, 
most  of  them  have.  An  increasing 
number  of  agencies  are  using  the 
split  run  test.  They’re  looking  for 
papers  that  offer  this  service.  And 


and  tired  of  newspaper  promotion 
which  plays  up  the  paper’s  circulation, 
the  value  of  its  market,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  which  the  spacebuyer  al¬ 
ready  has  on  file.  What  they  want  is 
promotion  that  tells  about  added  ser¬ 
vices.  They’ll  listen  to  anything  that 
makes  their  job  easier  and  more  ef¬ 
fective.  The  rest  of  the  stuff  goes  into 
the  waste  basket. 

Valuable  Competitive  Weapon 

(3)  Because  of  the  war,  there  are 
now  many  more  agencies  than  there 
are  new  advertising  accounts  to  go 
around.  So,  the  agencies  that  have 
lost  business  to  the  war,  are  forced  to 
try  to  take  accounts  away  from  their 
comjjetitors.  To  hold  on  to  its  ac¬ 
counts,  an  agency  naturally  wants  to 
offer  its  client  as  many  services  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  particularly  true  where 
one  account  is  divided  among  several 
agencies.  The  agency  that  offers  split 
run  to  its  part  of  the  big  account,  is  in 
a  much  better  position  than  its  com¬ 
petitors,  other  things  being  equal. 

(4)  Newspaper  representatives  are 
always  looking  for  new  ammunition  to 
use  in  their  sales  talks.  Offering  split 
run  tests  is  a  sales  argument  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  which  has  been  attested 
both  by  the  agency  and  the  newspaper 
salesmen. 

Among  the  few  newspapers  that 
have  promoted  split-run  for  any 
length  of  time  are  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  New 
York  Times,  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  and  the  Chicago  Times  and 
Chicago  Tribune.  Most  of  these  papers 
offer  split  run  both  in  black  and  white 


newspapers,  supposedly,  are  looking  week-day  and  in  Sunday  editions,  in 
for  new  services  to  offer  their  adver-  eluding  rotogravure  and  color, 
tisers.  Why,  then,  they  ask,  the  hesi-  For  several  years  most  split  run 
tation,  about  split  run?  tests  were  confined  to  Sunday  papers. 

Of  course,  only  newspapers  that  However,  advertisers  now  also  ask  for 
print  two-up,  can  take  split  run,  and  week-day  split  runs  which  enable 
it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  only  them  to  run  copy  on  not  more  than 


papers  with  a  circulation  of  100,000 
or  over  afford  an  accurate  test  for  two 
pieces  of  copy. 

Even  with  these  limitations  one 
agency  reports  that  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  150  newspapers  which 
will  accept  split  run  if  it  is  forced  on 
ihem.  However,  there  are  hardly 


48  hours  notice. 

News  Offers  Week>Day  Tests 

The  most  recent  paper  to  offer  this 
service  is  the  New  York  News.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessary  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangements,  an  official  announcement 
to  this  effect  has  not  been  made. 
However,  since  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 


®ore  than  a  dozen  who  do  any  sort  uary  the  News  has  offered  split  run 
of  job  of  promoting  it.  under  the  following  conditions; 

Agency  men  admit  that  split  run  (l)  48  hours  notice  of  intended 
should  not  be  considered  primarily  a  copy  tests  before  they  are  printed, 
means  of  increasing  linage.  The  (2)  Only  two  pieces  of  copy  per 
amount  of  copy  that  any  advertiser  single  test. 

wants  split  run  tested  is  naturally  (3)  Minimum  size  copy  is  100  lines, 
hnuted.  And  once  the  test  is  com-  lOO  x  1  column  or  50  x  2  columns. 
Pleted,  the  advertiser  may  pull  out  of  (4)  Complete  electros  must  be  fur- 
fhe  test  paper  and  run  his  full  cam-  nished  for  each  piece. 

Paign  elMwhere.  And  in  war  the  (5)  The  mechanical  charge  is  $25 
^ount  and  frequency  of  split  run  flat  (non-commissionable) ,  whether 
wsts  will  naturally  be  less  than  during  the  copy  is  100  lines  or  1,000  lines, 
or^ary  times.  (6)  Copy  tests  will  be  printed  on  a 

Nevertheless,  the  agency  men  point  feature  page,  but  not  on  a  live  news 
out,  newspapermen  should  consider  page  which  may  have  to  be  replated 
these  factors  in  favor  of  split  run:  between  or  during  editions. 


COMIC  STRIP  ADS 

The  New  Orleans  Items  has  tapped  a  new 
source  of  advertising  revenue  by  selling 
space  between  the  comic  strips  in  its  daily 
paper.  Five  lines  are  sold  five  columns 
across  on  a  13-week  contract  for  daily 
publication.  Previously  the  name  of  the 
comic  strip  had  occupied  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  different  strips.  Now  the  name 
is  printed  vertically  to  the  left  of  the  strip. 

(7)  Tests  must  appear  in  full  run 
circulation  daily  or  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tions  or  full  run  Sunday. 

One  agency  thought  the  letter  an¬ 
nouncing  this  decision  of  the  News 
was  important  enough  to  photostat 
and  send  to  each  of  its  clients.  Not  a 
bad  piece  of  timely  promotion  for  the 
News. 

The  New  York  Mirror  has  been  of¬ 
fering  split  run  in  its  daily  editions 
since  March.  1941,  and  since  that 
date  has  received  53  insertions  on  16 
different  products,  for  a  total  of 
13,000  lines.  The  Mirror  magazine  has 
accepted  146  split  runs  on  39  different 
products  for  a  total  of  30,000  lines. 
The  paper  has  promoted  split  run  in 
two  folders  that  were  distributed  to 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

The  New  York  Times  was  one  of 
the  first  to  piromote  split  run.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  it  published  a  complete 
explanation  of  this  form  of  testing  in  a 
handsome  promotion  piece  that  was 
widely  read.  The  booklet  included 
reproductions  of  tests  that  had  been 
made  in  the  Sunday  Times  magazine 
section.  Now,  however,  because  of 
mechanical  difficulties  connected  with 
printing  the  enlarged  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  split  run  has  been  discontinued. 

Chicago  Times  Promotion 

The  Chicago  Times  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  promoters  of  split 
run.  Several  months  back  it  sent  out 
a  complete  explanation  of  this  type  of 
testing  in  the  form  of  an  insurance 
policy.  “An  advertising  insurance 
policy.  Protection  for  the  agency. 
Protection  for  the  client.” 

Among  the  advertisers  listed  as 
having  used  the  split  run  in  the  Times 
were  the  Climalene  Co.,  Continental 
Baking  Co.,  F.  W.  Fitch  Co.,  Lady 
Esther,  Ltd.,  O-Cedar  Corp.,  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Co.  Publishers’ 
Syndicate,  Serutan  Co.,  Sterling  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co., 
Zonite  Products  Corp.,  and  Hampden 
Sales  Corp. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  also  offers  split 
run  in  week-day  and  Sunday  editions. 
About  18  months  ago  the  paper  sent 
out  a  folder  explaining  split  run  to 
advertising  agencies.  All  told,  about 
.50  advertisers  have  used  this  test  in 
the  Tribune,  and  these  include  Quaker 
Oats,  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Andrew 
Jergen  Co.,  Lever  Bros.,  Noxema,  and 
Bromo  Seltzer. 


Because  of  the  possibility  that  a 
page  may  have  to  be  remade  five  or 
six  times  a  night  the  Tribune  will  not 
accept  copy  for  a  week-day  split  run 
test  of  less  than  a  page  size.  On  Sun¬ 
days  however,  the  advertisers  can  split 
run  test  any  size  ad  that  does  not  vio¬ 
late  the  paper’s  column  rule. 

The  Providence  papers  have  also 
offered  split  run  in  week-day  edi¬ 
tions  and  have  promoted  this  service 
in  a  4-page  folder  distributed  to  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers. 

Split  run  advertisers  have  found 
that  an  offer,  hidden  in  the  copy  and 
requiring  a  small  charge,  is  a  better 
means  of  testing  the  pulling  power  of 
an  ad  than  the  coupon  technique. 
This  method  eliminates  the  coupon 
clippers  and  the  small  charge  keeps 
away  the  sample  hounds. 

Agencies  have  learned  to  keep  their 
split  run  activities  to  themselves.  If 
an  agency  knows  where  and  when  his 
competitor  will  split  run  test  a  prod¬ 
uct,  he  can  get  hold  of  papers  con¬ 
taining  copy  “X”  and  copy  “Y.”  Then 
he  has  only  to  wait  and  see  which  ad 
the  competitor  features  in  his  regular 
campaign  to  learn  which  type  was 
most  effective. 

Definition  of  Split  Run 
Some  advertising  men  complain  that 
newspapermen  are  loose  in  their  defi¬ 
nition  of  split  rim.  The  true  split  run 
test,  they  explain,  is  printed  “two- 
up”  on  cylinder  presses.  Each  half 
of  the  cylinder  carries  a  separate 
stereo-plate  representing  a  page  in 
the  paper.  Each  revolution  of  the 
cylinder  prints  one  page  from  the  top 
half  and  another  page  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  half.  Thus  the  press  delivers  two 
similar  impressions  with  every  press 
revolution. 

This  method  insures  perfect  50-50 
geographical  distribution.  A  few  pa¬ 
pers  have  offered  what  they  call  a 
split  run  by  running  off  so  many 
copies  of  the  page  with  ad  X,  then 
stopping  the  press,  changing  to  ad  Y 
and  continuing  the  run.  But  this  does 
not  give  equal  distribution. 

The  charge  for  split  run  varies 
with  the  papers.  Some  ask  that  the 
advertiser  pay  only  the  additional 
mechanical  costs.  Others  have  a  flat 
price  over  and  above  the  regular 
rate,  and  some  charge  an  extra  10%. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

FORREST  U.  WEBSTER,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Industrial  Adver¬ 
tisers  Association  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  McManus,  John  &  Adams,  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  ordered  to  active  duty 
as  Captain,  Field  Artillery  Reserve. 
He  has  been  assigned  to  the  Ft.  Wayne 
Motor  Supply  Depot  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Michigan. 

N.  H.  PuMPiAN,  space  buyer  with 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  has  been 
conunissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve. 

Jack  M.  Willem,  research  director, 
Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  has 
been  appointed  U.  S.  bowling  co¬ 
ordinator  to  direct  the  activity  of 
bowlers  under  the  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Carlo  DeAncelo,  formerly  with 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  one¬ 
time  head  of  the  radio  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  radio  director  of 
Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc.,  Chicago 
advertising  age'oey.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  New  York. 
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January  Linage  Off  4.1^;  Automotive  Down  64% 
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^•1941  (^.|942lN  MILLIONS  OF  LINES 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  volume  in  January, 
1942,  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  war  effort 
revealing  a  4.1%  loss  which  was  the  first  monthly 
loss  since  November,  1940.  Surprisingly,  general 
showed  the  largest  gain  in  January  with  a  4.2% 
increase.  The  only  other  classification  to  show  a 
gain  was  retail  with  .7%.  Automotive  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  total  showing,  being  off  64% 
from  January,  1941.  These  figures  are  based  on 
Media  Records  reports  for  52  cities. 

On  the  E.  &  P.  Index,  average  for  the  month 
for  the  last  five  years,  the  month  was  at  97.3.  Only 
department  store  and  retail  were  ahead  on  the 
Index  at  100.7  and  103.2,  respectively. 

Classified  was  off  10.7%  in  January.  This  was 
due,  according  to  classified  men,  to  a  drop  in  rental 
and  used  car  ads. 

Department  store  was  off  for  the  month  2.3%, 
and  financial  was  down  4%. 

Magazines  and  radio  showed  large  increases  in 
volume  in  January,  according  to  Publishers’  In¬ 
formation  Bureau. 
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Women’s  magazines  with  717  pages  compared 
to  572  pages  in  January,  1941,  showed  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  and  a  33%  increase  in  revenue. 
General  magazines  with  431  pages  compared  to 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(('onipilt^d  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Medlt 
Re<’ord§  Mea«urement») 


Total  .\dvertising 

1942 

Linage 

1941 

Linage 

%  of 
1941 

E&P 

Index 

January  . 

89,340,896 

93,171,165 

95.9 

97.3 

December  ’41-’40.. 
Display  Only 

125,484,487 

122,785,563 

102.2 

103.2 

January 

70,276.8.10 

71,817,723 

97.9 

98.4 

December 

’41-’40. . 

104,949,993 

100,867,908 

104.0 

104.3 

Classified 

January 

19.064,066 

21.353,442 

89.3 

95.0 

December 

’41 -’40. . 

20,534,494 

21,917,655 

93.7 

97.7 

Retail 

January 

53.676,985 

53,315,163 

100.7 

103.2 

December 

Department 

’41-’40. . 
Store 

82.910,012 

81,451,983 

101.8 

9i.l 

January 

21,621.312 

22,130,487 

97.7 

100.7 

December 

’41 -’40.. 

33,619,352 

33,671,219 

99.8 

103.4 

(leiieral 

January 

13.076,076 

12,544,424 

104.2 

93.7 

December 

’41 -’40.. 

17,047,358 

13,549,270 

125.8 

109.5 

.\utomotive 

January 

1,319.593 

3,662,646 

36.0 

42.9 

December 

’41 -’40.. 

3,290,585 

4,124,180 

79.8 

86.1 

Financial 

January 

2,204,176 

2.295,490 

96.0 

90.6 

Dectmlrer 

’41-’4a. 

1.702,038 

1,742.475 

97.7 

97.6 

475  showed  the  only  loss  for  magazines  with  a  1% 
drop  in  volume  and  a  7%  drop  in  revenue. 

Special  magazines  in  January  had  347  pages 
compared  to  313  pages  which  represented  a  14% 
increase  in  volume  and  a  23%  increase  in  revenue. 
Farm  papers  had  244  pages  compared  to  224  whidi 
was  a  9%  increase  in  volume  and  a  14%  gain  in 
revenue. 

Weeklies  in  January  had  1,354  pages  compared 
to  1,225  which  was  a  12%  increase  in  volume  and 
a  21%  increase  in  revenue. 

Four  radio  networks  with  a  total  billing  of 
$10,269,527  in  January  showed  a  12%  increase. 
NBC  had  an  8%  increase  with  billings  of  $3363,- 
361;  the  Blue  Network  was  up  24%  with  $1,451,- 
266;  CBS  was  ahead  2%  with  $3,930,385;  and  the 
Mutual  network  was  ahead  102%  with  billings 
of  $1,024,515. 

(See  pa^ee  34.  35,  36  for  linagre  tabulations) 


Henry  Humphrey 
Heads  Texas 
Publishers'  Group 

Houston,  Tex.,  Feb.  14  —  Henry 
Humphrey,  publisher  of  the  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette-News,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Texcis  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  stepping  up  from 
the  vice-president’s  chair  to  succeed 
Frank  W,  Maybom,  publisher  of  the 
Temple  Telegram. 

Other  officers  named  were  Thornton 
Hill,  publisher  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express,  vice-president;  A.  E.  Clark¬ 
son,  Houston  Post,  reelected  for  his 
21st  term  as  treasurer;  Wayne  Sellers, 
Dallas  diice  of  the  TWPA,  secretary. 

Wartime  problems  occupied  the  pub¬ 
lishers  at  their  two-day  session  with 
chief  discussion  at  the  final  sessions 
centering  on  a  report  on  censorship 
by  Charles  P.  Manship  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Advocate  and  Star  Times,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  natiimal  advisory  board  on  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Manship  told  the  publishers  that  by 
necessity  newspapers  are  going  to 
have  to  publish  smaller  and  higher- 
priced  effitions  during  the  war,  but 
there  won’t  be  any  restrictions  to  pre¬ 
vent  editors  from  “expressing  their 
opinions  on  most  any  subject.’’ 

He  said  that  in  his  opinion  there 
soon  will  be  rationing  of  newsprint 
and  that  Southern  newspapers  should 
begin  to  get  their  houses  in  order. 

In  speaking  of  his  work  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  censorship  advisory  board, 
he  said,  “The  office  of  censorship  in 


Washington  was  established  by  the 
President.  Of  course,  this  type  of 
censorship  goes  further  than  volimtary 
action.  And  although  the  American 
press  has  agreed  to  follow  a  censor¬ 
ship  policy,  the  censorship  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  backed  up  by  the  old  espion¬ 
age  law  passed  during  the  first  World 
War.  It  has  not  been  called  into  play 
yet  but  undoubtedly  would  if  there 
were  persistent  violations.” 

Asked  what  he  thought  newspapers 
could  do  to  help  win  the  war.  Man- 
ship  said,  “Their  best  efforts  will  be 
making  the  people  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  long,  bitter, 
bloody  and  cruel  struggle,  and  that  as 
far  as  our  enemies  are  concerned,  it  is 
a  war  of  annihilation.” 

He  urged  that  business  offices  cut 
out  wasteful  circulation  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  “clean  house.” 
“One  of  the  firet  things  they  should 
do  is  eliminate  the  return  of  unsold 
newspapers  from  dealers.  Editors  will 
have  to  adopt  closer  editing,  reporters 
will  have  to  start  writing  more  briefly, 
circulation  departments  will  have  to 
get  more  revenue  out  of  newspapers 
sold  to  the  reading  public,  and  that 
means  raising  the  price.” 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  syndicates  to  make  comic 
strips  four  columns  wide  instead  of 
six  and  to  make  available  comic  pages 
in  tabloid  size  to  papers  which  want 
them. 

■ 

DROP  MECH.  MEET 

Hakrisbuhg,  Pa.,  Feb.  16— At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  PNPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  last  week,  postponement  of  the 
PNPA  Spring  Mechanical  Conference 
was  voted. 


Ayer  Reports 
1.6  Million  Rise 
In  Circulation 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  16— The  total 
circulation  of  all  English-language 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
in  1941  averaged  42,385,807,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,612,870  over  the  previous 
year,  according  to  the  74th  edition  of 
the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  Directory  of 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  published 
today. 

This  substantial  gain  in  circulation, 
the  Directory  shows,  was  made  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
dailies  published  in  1941  declined  to 
1,974  or  24  less  than  the  number  pub¬ 
lished  in  1940. 

The  bulk  of  the  circulation  gain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Directory,  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  afternoon  papers,  of 
which  1,548  were  published,  with  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  25,880,- 
325,  a  gain  of  1,374,774  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

The  morning  papers,  of  which  419 
were  published,  had  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  15,562,327,  for  a  gain  of 
194,203  over  the  previous  year.  The 
Director  classifies  seven  papers  as  “all 
day”  papers,  giving  them  a  combined 
circulation  of  43,155,  which  was  a  gain 
of  43,893  over  the  previous  year. 

Also  published  in  1941,  the  Direc¬ 
tory  states,  were  549  Simday  editions 
of  daily  papers,  with  a  combined  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  33,199348,  a  gain  of 
948,573  over  the  previous  year. 

Including  weeklies,  semi-weeklies, 
tri-weeklies  and  foreign  language 


dailies  (not  included  in  the  circulation 
totals),  the  total  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  kinds  published  in  1941  was 
13,204,  representing  a  decrease  of  177 
from  the  previous  year. 

This  decrease  was  caused  by  the  loss 
of  114  weeklies,  24  English-language 
dailies,  12  foreign-language  dailies, 
two  semi-weeklies,  two  tri-weeklies, 
and  23  miscellaneous.  The  English- 
language  daily  loss  was  made  up  by 
a  decrease  of  11  in  the  afternoon  field, 
eight  in  the  morning  field  and  five  in 
the  “all  day”  classification. 

107  Foreign  Dallies 

There  were  107  foreign-language 
dailies  published  in  1941,  as  compared 
with  119  in  1940. 

The  Directory  shows  a  gain  in  tte 
number  of  periodicals  published  in 
1941,  with  a  total  of  6,709  listed,  a  gain 
of  2tt  over  the  previous  year.  The 
bulk  of  the  gains  came  in  the  weekly 
periodical  field,  where  1,531  were  pub¬ 
lished,  a  gain  of  156  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  combined  total  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  ih« 
United  States  in  1941  was  19,913,  a 
gain  of  64  over  the  previous  year.  The 
Directory  docs  not  give  circulation 
totals  for  any  but  the  dailies,  so  that 
no  grand  total  circulation  figure  for 
all  publications  is  available. 

■ 

ARRANGED  SALE 

The  recently-effected  transfer  (E.  tt 
P.,  Feb.  7,  page  6)  of  three  Texas 
newspaper  properties  to  Leo  E.  Owens, 
former  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
and  Dispatch  publisher,  was  arranged 
In  November  by  Arthur  W.  StypeSt 
San  Francisco  newspaper  broker. 


for  FEBRUARY  21,  1942 
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THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE 
MEN  BEHIND  THE  GUNS 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives^  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 


That  means  MORE  men,  MORE  factories,  MORE  pay  rolls.  And  that 
means  MORE  spendable  income  for  this  market’s  pocketbooks.  194rs  rec¬ 
ord  of  nearly'  a  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales  for  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market 
should  be  topped  this  year. 


A  golden  opportunity  for  advertisers  seeking  low-cost  sales  increases — a  con¬ 
sistent  and  persistent  appeal  through  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  is  the 
ONE  newspaper  that  covers  Greater  Cleveland  and  also  reaches  into  every 
one  of  the  other  138  cities  and  towns  in  the  compact  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market. 


Give  us  the  tools  of  war  and  give  them  to  us  fast, 
says  Washington.  That  means  at  least  three  men 
behind  every  man  at  the  front — cutting,  grinding, 
tooling,  shaping  and  fabricating  steel  into  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  parts  necessary  to  assemble  a  war  machine 
that  will  prove  invincible. 

Throughout  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  belching 
smokestacks  and  humming  machines  tell  an  anx¬ 
ious  world  that  this  compact  industrial  area  is 
rolling  into  high  gear  as  fast  as  human  ingenuity 
and  machinery  can  co-operate. 


The  CLEVELAND 
..%)  2-in-l  MARKET 

•I  V 

in  Oreafer  Cleveland 
^  (2)  26  Adjacent  Counties 

y^^^^the  LARGEST  and 

SECOND  LARGEST 

7$  Retail  Markets  in  Ohio 


S472,l3S.y77  $291.7>»,0t1  S124,6S7,f4S  $t4,444.SS4  SlO.Sfl.SOJ 


-TNI  COMMCT  eifVIlAND  MANKET  91  INIO'S  RCTAIl  MANKET- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspaper  Profits 
Are  Immaterial  in 
Free  Press  Struggle 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  St  Paul 
Managing  Editor, 

Addresses  Kansas  Editors 

Not  newspaper  profits  but  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  people  as  a  whole  is  at 
stake  in  the  struggle  to  keep  the  press 
free,  James  Russell  Wiggins,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  told  Kansas  editors  at¬ 
tending  the  Fifth  Annual  Journalism 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  of  Kansas  State 
College  at  Manhattan  recently. 

“As  diampions  of  a  free  press,  we 
labor  under  a  handicap,”  Wiggins  said 
in  discussing  the  subject  ‘"Die  Func¬ 
tion  of  the  Press  in  a  Modem  Democ¬ 
racy.”  “The  people  as  a  whole  often 
suspect  that  some  of  the  champions  of 
a  f^  press,  who  are  in  the  newspaper 
business,  are  less  interested  in  the 
dividends  to  democracy  than  in  the 
dividends  to  newspaper  stockholders. 
This  is  a  point  t^t  must  be  made 
clear. 

Profits  ead  Free  Press 

“A  free  press  is  not  essential  to 
newspaper  profits.  The  profit  interests 
of  all  of  us  in  the  newspaper  business 
are  not  primarily  involved  in  this 
struggle.  The  stockholders  in  the 
slave  press  of  the  Fascist  states  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  money.  The  editors  of 
the  slave  press  continue  to  hold  jobs. 
Reporters  and  copy  readers  still  are 
required.  Newspaper  owners  and 
newspaper  workers,  accustomed  to  a 
free  press,  would  not  enjoy  the  job  of 
getting  out  state-controlled  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  they  might  not  suffer  any 
pecuniary  loss.  Their  prerogatives 
and  profits  are  not  the  things  pri¬ 
marily  at  stake.  We  can 'lose  a  free 
press  and  still  have  a  press  of  some 
sort  out  of  which  to  make  profits  and 
salaries.  But  if  the  people  as  a  whole 
lose  a  press  that  is  free  they  will  not 
retain  freedom  of  any  kind  very  long 
if  we  may  be  guided  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  peoples. 

“Our  interest  in  a  free  press,  and 
in  freedom  of  expression  generally, 
does  not  differ  from  the  interest  of  all 
Americans,  because  of  the  accident  of 
our  vocation.  We  must  take  care  to 
make  this  vmderstood.” 

Because  news  “is  the  raw  material 
from  which  sound  public  opinion  is 
fabricated”  it  has  become  “a  com¬ 
modity,  the  integrity  of  which  is  so 
vital  to  a  functioning  democracy  that 
private  enterprise  which  deals  in  it 
can  expect  to  be  held  to  the  strictest 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

ffttiiensi  Representatms 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chicago  San  lYancisco 


BERRYMAN  CARTOON  COMMENDED  BY  F.D Jl. 
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This  is  the  cartoon, 
"Decorations  for  the 
Enemies  Within,"  by 
Clifford  Berryman, 
Washinqton  Star, 
which  President 
Roosevelt  said  at  his 
Feb.  1 7  press  con¬ 
ference  should  90 
all  over  the  country. 
It  was  displayed  by 
the  President  to  the 
reporters  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Washington 
"rumor  factory." 


accountability  for  the  proper  handling  TULSA  CHANGES 
of  it,  Wiggins  reminded  his  audience 
of  newsmen.  He  expressed  the  opinion 


Ciirriden  Heads  N'west 
Mechanical  Group 

Minneapolis,  Feh.  16 — David  D. 
Curriden,  engraving  foreman  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune, 
was  elected  president  of  the  North¬ 
west  Mechanical  Conference  at  that 
organization’s  first  meeting,  held  here 
and  in  St.  Paul  Feb.  14  and  15.  Curri¬ 
den  succeeds  George  Curie,  chief  ma¬ 
chinist,  Minneapolis  Daily  Times. 

Two  hundred  fifty  delegates  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  which  were  de¬ 
voted  to  promoting  “production,  qual¬ 
ity  and  economy”  in  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Group  panels 
were  conducted  on  stereotyping,  en¬ 
graving,  linecasting,  press  room  opera¬ 
tions,  composing  room  and  other 
topics.  Principal  speaker  was  George 
Ortleb,  former  deputy  United  States 
printer  and  now  chief  technician,  Fed¬ 
erated  Metals  Co. 

In  addition  to  Curriden,  the  new 
officers  for  the  coming  year  are  Eric 
Bidder,  mechanical  superintendent,  St 
Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch,  first 
vice-president;  Joe  Hicks,  machinist, 


that  readers  do  not  expect  “infallibil-  of  the  Tt^  Tr^ne  011  leave  of  ab-  CTotId  Times,  second  vice-pres- 
ity”  of  the  press,  but  do  “expect  news-  “1  Washington  w  the  s^  of  the  jdent,  and  V.  G.  Elck,  Minneapolis,  sec- 

papers  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  office  of  wnsor^ip.  City  Editor  Har-  retary-treasurer. 
treat  the  news  accurately,  completely,  mon  Phillip  t^es  cha^e  of  ^  news  , 

and  fairly”  and  will  in  Ae  long  run  oepartmep  Manori  Cracr^  man-  wq|wq  r>^p  BnC 

always  “sort  out  the  good  press  from  editw  of  the  Popa  City  News  ASKS  FOR  GOV^  ADS 

the  bad.”  He  struck  out  against  those  fhe  past  12  yeare,  joins  the  Tribune  A  government  advertising  program 
who  would  substitute  for  this  long-  “  ^  assistant  to  the  city  editor.  Rex  intended  to  jolt  Americans  out  of  the 
run  elimination  of  unworthy  newspa-  Kamey,  statehouse  reporter  for  the  false  sense  of  security  which  greatly 
pers  by  the  public,  publicly  owned  State  Journal,  Madison,  hampered  England’s  production  dur- 

nws-dissemirwting  agencies  “which,  fhe  staff  Feb.  2  as  telegraph  ing  the  first  year  of  the  war,  was  ad- 

once  entrenched  in  government,  would  Bob  VoUmer  has  been  moved  vocated  by  Michad  L.  Stiver  of  J. 

be  immune  to  the  operation  of  the  f™™  defense  agencies.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co.,  New  York,  m 

wholesome  restraints  that  now  operate  Howard  Maginniss  from  swing  to  city  an  address  before  Worcester  Advertis- 
upon  privately  owned  newspapers.”  He'ph  Swanson  from  state  editor  ing  Club  recently.  Speaking  on  “Ad- 

j.  _  .  _  I  to  swing  run,  and  Earle  Radcliffe  from  vertising  Under  Fire,”  Mr.  Stiver  re- 

o  ®  ■ppi'***  telegraph  editor  to  state  editor.  Vir-  lated  experiences  during  bombings  in 

Turning  to  the  dtuation  of  tlw  press  ginja  Burch,  society,  has  resigned.  London  and  of  the  effect  of  the  war 


in  wartime,  Wiggins  said  he  had  no  ^a]-y  Perry  is  now  society  editor. 

fear  of  an  effort  to  suppress  the  free 

expression  of  opinion,  in  the  United 

States,  through  the  editorial  columns 

of  the  press,  come  what  may,  and  ^  J  |  ^  | 

“from  what  I  know  of  editors,  I  would  Hill 
be  willing  to  forecast  that  any  such  M 

effort,  if  made,  would  be  resisted  and  B  • 

defied.  I  see  no  prospect  that  the  edi- 

torial  function  will  be  touched.”  ^  A  A 

With  respect  to  the  news  function,  ^  ®  ^  f 

he  predicted  little  interference  with  jn  **Land  Batth 

reporting  the  commonplaces  of  life, 

but  added;  “In  the  field  of  public  I 

affairs  reporting,  the  press  is  certain  |  |  * 

to  suffer  a  curtailment  of  the  exercise  (ROCK  ISLAND  -  MOLINE 

of  its  proper  function.” 

Discussing  the  “two-fold  handicap” 

under  which  newspapers  must  labor  YOUR  ACTION!" 

in  carrying  out  the  news  function  in  aRGUS-DISPATCH  Alread^ 

wartime,  Wiggins  said  he  felt  ob-  LINAGE  «>  " 

struction  in  obtaining  news”  to  be 

more  serious  than  being  “restrained  WILL  IT'S  BIG!!! 

in  its  liberty  to  print  the  news  that  TAP 

it  obtains.  1  A  battleshii 


on  advertising  there. 


^  as  upward  of  "Q 

$80,000,000 

in  *‘Land  Battleships"  pour  out  of  the 

TRI-CITIES 

(ROCK  ISLAND  -  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS  and  DAVENPORT,  IOWA) 


Full  Sj 


SIX  new 
■clients 


[y  this 


YOUR 

ARGUS-DISPATCH 
LINAGE 
WILL 
I  TAP 

'  RESERVOIR 

OF 

PER  CAPITA 
SALES 

UNEXCEEDED 

ANYWHERE 


Of  the  174,995  TrI-Clly 
UetropolUan  popula¬ 
tion,  10S,S26  live  tn 
tka  Moltne~Rock  f  eland 
Zone. 


ACTION!!!  That’s  the  watchword  of  this  amazing  market. 
Already  "preferred”  by  schedule  makers,  the  Tri-Cities  no* 
rise  to  new  heights  as  a  key  factor  in  armament  producnao 


IT'S  BIG!!!  Uncle  Sam  has  given  International  Harvester  i 
new  assignment  of  pouring  out  a  steady  stream  of  laol 
battleships — more  than  80,000,000  dollars'  worth — a  coorir 
nated  effort  which  wilt  utilize  the  tremendous  array  of  iodoi’ 
trial  production  facilities  located  in  this  already  booffliof 


SPEED!!!  There'll  be  no  grass  growing  under  the  feet  of  To- 
City  executives,  engineers,  workers  a.<  this  big  program  takB 
on  the  pattern  of  heroic  accomplishment. 

FACILITIES!!!  We  have  the  plants.  We  have  the  skilled  iss 
power.  We  have  the  spirit. 

NEEDS!!!  Our  people  will  be  DOING  •  EARNING  •  SPE^ 
ING  and  will  NEED  and  BUY  the  things  you  have  to  sw- 
Tell  Your  Story — Get  Your  Share. 


Thl||reateBt  bu^m  the  national  representatives 
ieolurecRRmilRfre  world 

•FOR  PROOFS,  WRITE  TO— 

NBA  SERVICE,  INC. 

1200  W.  Third  St.— Cleveland,  O. 


Is  one  day  better 
than  another  for  your  advertising? 


Which  is  your  preferred  day  on 
which  to  advertise?  Is  your  ad¬ 
vertising  set  up  to  meet  the  habits 
of  the  public  and  the  needs  of 
dealers? 

\Vhen  you  schedule  your  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  you 
can  capitalize  on  every  special  ad¬ 
vantage  of  day  or  date. 

^  Daily  and  Sunday,  the 
total  net  paid  circulation 
■  of  the  Tribune  is  in  excess 
of  1,000,000.  On  weekdays  this  is 
530,000  more  than  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  daily  newspaper  delivers — 
and  more  than  any  two  other 
Chicago  daily  newspapers  com¬ 
bined.  On  Sundays,  it  is  290,000 
wore  than  the  second  Chicago 
Sunday  newspaper  delivers  and 
785,000  more  than  the  third  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

Kight  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Tribune  circulation  on  weekdays 


Net  paid  total  circulation: 
Daily  ....  Over  1,000,000 
Sunday  .  .  .  Over  1,200,000 


is  375,000  greater  than  any  other 
Chicago  daily  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ers.  On  Sundays,  it  is  300,000 
more  than  the  second  Chicago 
Sunday  newspaper  delivers  and  - 
450,000  more  than  the  third  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  volume 
equivalent  to  majority  coverage  of 
all  the  families  in  metropolitan 
Chicago.  And  in  addition,  of 
course,  it  reaches  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  prospects  in 
the  rich,  adjacent  territory. 

Every  day  of  the  week 
this  assured  constant  audi- 
ence  is  yours  to  solicit.  Day 
in  and  day  out,  it  reassembles  to 
consult  the  Tribune  for  the  news 
of  the  day,  for  its  entertaining 
and  helpful  features  .  .  .  and  for 
buying  ideas. 

This  friendly  contact,  renewed 
each  day,  builds  and  preserves  the 


special  relationship  between  read¬ 
ers  and  the  Tribune  which  results 
in  greater  returns  for  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

As  the  chief  source  of  buying 
ideas  for  the  men  and  women  of 
this  great  market,  the  Tribune  is 
the  prime  mover  of  merchandise 
and  services  sold  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Retailers,  whether  selling  to 
men  or  to  women,  placed  more  of 
their  1941  advertising  budgets  in 
theTribune  than  in  any  two  other 
Chicago  papers  combined. 

^  No  MATTER  ON  WHAT  DAY 
you  prefer  to  advertise, 
^  '  you  can  sell  more  in  (’hi- 
cago  when  you  build  your  adver¬ 
tising  program  around  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  whose  seven-days- 
a-week  customers  are  your  best 
prospects.  Rates  per  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  are  among  the  lowest  in 
America. 


SEUSMORE 
TOWOMEN 
EVERY  DAY  OF 
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4^w’  created  in  the  minds  of  the  public.” 

V^usey  V^ilS  lor  Or.  Casey,  who  was  awarded  a  Cug. 

^  ,•  f  genheim  scholarship  a  few  years  ago, 

idGpCirCitlOll  Ol  commented  favorably  on  the  selection 

of  Byron  Price  and  the  policies  of 

N©WS#  ConSOrshlD  president  Roosevelt  in  regards  to  a 

censorship  agency. 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the  Unhappily,  however,  he  said,  “two 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of  cracks  in  the  bright  facade  of  the 
Journalism,  called  for  a  separation  of  censorship  office  are  developing.  One 
the  source  of  governmental  news  and  basic  principles  in  a  democratic 

governmental  censorship  in  an  article  country  is  that  there  shall  be  no  dras* 
printed  last  week  by  the  Minnesota  ^c  and  arbitrary  censorship  at  the 
-  ■  •  —  •  source  of  news.  Reporters  should 

have  the  usual  access  to  government 
bureaus  and  departments. 

“The  decisions  on  what  to  print  and 
what  not  to  print  should  then  be  up 
to  Mr.  Price’s  office.  Apparently, 
however,  the  Navy  department  is  ex¬ 
ercising  an  inordinate  degree  of  cen¬ 
sorship  at  the  source,  as  well  as  other 
governmental  agencies. 

“If  the  various  government  bureaus 
„  and  departments  should  seek  to  dry 

war,  he  as-  up  thg  news,  the  utmost  confusion 
and  lack  of  responsibility  will  result 
“Whenever  propaganda  and  censor-  “That  the  situation  is  a  developing 
ship  are  under  one  authority,  the  cen-  one  is  indicated  by  the  request  of 
sor  will  face  the  temptation  of  using  Stephen  Early,  presidential  secretary, 
censorship  for  propagandistic  pur-  that  speeches  of  cabinet  members,  im¬ 
poses.  der  secretaries  and  federal  adminis- 

“He  will  be  tempted  to  time  the  re-  trators  must  be  submitted  in  advance 
lease  of  news  so  that  a  favorable  item  to  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  for 
follows  quickly  on  the  heels  of  un-  approval. 

favorable  information  regarding  our  “This,  it  seems,  is  to  make  certain 
war  production  or  combat  activities,  the  central  govenunental  policy  is  un- 
He  will  face  the  temptation  of  cover-  derstood  before  cabinet  members  and 
ing  up  blunders  or  stupidities  of  either  others  go  off  half-cocked, 
military  or  governmental  leaders.  In  “TTiis  decision  may  affect  the  Office 
short,  he  will  deliberately  attempt  to  of  Censorship,  however.  The  momeai 
mobilize  attitudes  and  opinion.  the  minor  people  in  government  bu- 

“Press  and  radio  will  suffer  loss  in  reaus  learn  of  this,  they  may  close 
prestige  if  news  is  unwisely  timed  or  their  mouths  to  reporters.  It  may 
withheld.  Lay  persons  do  not  distin-  have  the  effect  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
guish  between  the  channel  of  infor-  had  in  England  before  the  war. 
mation  and  the  original  source  that  Minor  officials  dried  up  the  news  at 
chokes  off  the  news.  Confusion  is  the  barrel-head.” 


Burkheimer  Urges 
Positive,  Not 
Negative  Thinking 

Los  Angeles.  Feb.  16 — There’s  no 
place  in  tlie  newspaper  business  for 
the  man  who  says,  “We’re  going  to 
have  losses,  so  we  might  as  well  take 
it,”  H.  C.  Burkheimer.  publisher  of  the 
Glendale  (Cal.)  Neu’s-Press,  told  a 
meeting  of  newspaper  advertising 
managers  and  their  staff  members 
Friday  night. 

That’s  negative  thinking;  what  is 
needed  is  positive  thinking,  he  said. 

The  merchant  who  can’t  get  auto-  ^ _ ^  _ 

mobiles,  refrigerators,  or  tires  isn’t  circulation  managers  .1. 

going  to  stop  working;  he’s  going  to  Midwest  Circulation  Manager’s  Asso- 
find  something  he  can  sell,  and  one  of  '  ' 


Daily,  the  University  newspaper. 

Kansas  Citv  noted  as  a  student 

^  of  propaganda  and  author  of  text- 

Newsprint,  tires  and  manpower — or  books  on  the  subject,  assailed  a  ten- 
as  circulation  men  look  at  it — boy-  dency  to  give  governmental  agencies 
power,  occupied  the  attention  of  100  other  than  the  Office  of  Censorship 

_ _ managers  attending  the  power  of  suppressing  news. 

“This  policy  would  only  repeat  the 

-  -  elation  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Muehle-  mistakes  of  European  countries 

the  newspaper’s  jobs  is  to  know  m  bach  in  Kansas  City  last  week.  Offi-  World  War  I  and  the  blunderings 
much  about  merchandising  that  it  will  cials  of  the  association,  considering  the  British  Ministry  of  Information 

be  accepted  as  a  business  advisor  in  wartime,  knew  everyone  attending  the  the  early  part  of  this 

such  circumstances.  meeting  would  have  something  to  say  sorted. 

Money  Available  and  perhaps  that  what  they  had  to  say 

This  war  is  going  to  be  paid  for,  he  would  be  more  practical  in  forums  and 

told  the  members  of  the  southern  unit  not  at  the  speakers  table.  Therefore 

of  the  California  Newspaper  Adver-  there  were  no  set  speeches, 
tising  Managers  Association,  by  sue-  AU  agreed  that  rationing  of  news- 
cessful  and  solvent  business;  there  print  in  this  country  is  inevitable  ^- 

has  never,  since  1929,  been  so  much  cause  of  labor  and  transportation 

money  available  for  every  business,  shortages.  To  meet  that  threat  news- 

All  that  adds  up  to  the  necessity  papers  may  be  reduced  in  size  and 

for  newspapers  to  indulge  in  some  circulation  figures  may  be  frozen, 
new  thinking.  And  as  a  demonstra-  Some  remarks  off  the  record  con- 

tion  of  how  this  can  be  done,  he  out-  ceming  the  comers  newspapers  and 

lined  a  campaign  just  sold  in  Glen-  circulation  managers  will  have  to  trim 
dale  in  which  one  of  the  leading  were  presented  by  Ralph  Cowan,  pres- 
markets  is  using  a  full  page  each  day  ident  of  the  International  Circulation 
for  two  weeks — 12  full  pages — and  will  Managers  Association, 
follow  with  smaller  copy  five  times  a  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business  man- 
week,  amounting  to  a  page  and  a  half  ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  told 
a  week.  progress  made  in  a  campaign 

In  linage  this  will  not  represent  an  to  sell  defense  stamps  through  car- 
increase  at  this  time,  because  in  the  «er  boys.  He  said  more  than  90  mil- 
past  the  market,  Crawford’s,  has  been  lion  of  the  10-cent  stamps  had  been 

using  two  pages  a  week,  but  by  sell-  sold  in  this  way. 

ing  a  definite  copy  plan  and  daily  Some  circulation  managers  told  of 
insertions,  the  newspaper  expects  to  attempts  to  use  girls  as  carriers  in- 
orove  to  the  market  that  it  has  not  stead  of  boys.  The  general  opmion 
Wn  doing  a  job  in  the  past,  with  its  was  that  girls  were  not  as  adaptable 
use  of  newspaper,  shoppers  and  han-  or  successful  in  that  venture  as  boys, 

,  .j,  that  the  housewife  would  rather  greet 

j  a  smiling  carrier  boy  at  her  home  than 

Most  market  ads  1°^  ]^t  alike  But  what  is  a  circulation  man- 

Burkheimer  pointed  out  C^nge  the  ^  ^ 

signature,  and  the  rea  e  boys  go  off  to  a  shell  loading  plant 

be  the  wiser.  for  $45  a  week. 

For  Crawford’s,  the  Ne^s-Pie^  de-  ^  La^eof  the  Little  Rock  Arkan- 

velop^  a  distmc  ive  ay  .  Democrat,  was  elected  president, 

use  of  photographs,  taken  in  the  store,  g  Femald  of  the 

as  the  mam  atten  ion  po  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Enterprise  Ex- 

Featurc  Departments  ominer. 


1942  SALES  STRATEGY 
DICTATES  THE  USE  OF 
THE  0KLAH0MAH&  TIMES 


geared  for  market  industrial  payroll 
increases  that  will  quadruple  I940's 
buying  power 


THE'DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


MORNING 

MERCUPnr 


Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 


ext  of  Pearl  Buck  Speech  on  Asiatic  Prohleni 


for  us  to  accept  toy  estimate  oj 


esponae  to  requeata  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
ilishea  herewith  the  complete 
aPearl  Back’s  speech,  at  the 
m^thor  luncheon  laat  Toes- 


the  Pacific  except  our  own.  Wi 
must  for  our  own  sakes  give  o/ 
Allies  in  the  Far  East  confld^ 
in  our  leadership  toward y 
democracy. 

.  But  can  the  United 
vide  such  leadershipv^^ 
the  Far  Eastern 
Ing.  Japan  is  tu^ 
that  we  cannbt.  / 

In  the  Philippine  ' 

India,  Malaya  ti* 
basis  for  hopeV 
peoples  can  expee^ 
from  the  people  wh;^ 

United  States,  namely, ^ 
people.  For  specific  pt;\ 
Japanese  point  to  our  treaix 
of  our  own  colors  people, 
sens  of  generations  in  the  UniU 
States.  Every  lynching,  every' 
race  riot,  gives  joy  to  Japan.  Ude 
discriminations  of  the  American 
Army  and  Navy  and  air  forces  < 
against  colored  soldiers  and  sailon; 
the  exclusion  of  colored  labor  V 
our  defense  industries 
unions,  all  our  social 
tions,,are  of  the  great«fl^&^^ 
day  to  our  enemy  iti 
"Look  at  the  Amey^^^A 
I  is  saying  to 
ears, 


^^kto  speak  today  about 
^en  I  came  to  prepare 
fight  b«  said,  !  found 
/no  more  to  be  talked 
Separate  entity  in'  this 
Aich  none  of  us  is  any 
/individual  or  whole  in 
/China  has  become  a  part 
/  world,  the  same  world  of 
/i  we  are. a  part.  She  is  not 
A  our  only  ally  In  Asia.  In  one 
/hion  or  another,  in  this  com- 
hte  division  in  which  the  world 
iw  finds  itself,  Russia  is  also  our 
Itr.  and  BO  are  the  Dutch  in  the- 
Itherlands  East  Indies,  and  so  is 
i^,  in  her  own  right  and  not 
K  as  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
B|nd  so  are  Malaya  tmd  Burma. 

most  numerous 
the  Axis 
there  is 
^^^Kny,  and  in 
^Anter  of  our 


Pearl  Back 


■  her  chief 
Ksons.  We 
fthe  British 
fs  it.  In  the 
/it  we  will  be 
/England.  She 
[it  it  is  because 
liuae  of  Great 
Inot  been  more 
In  China, 
been  the 
which 


tures  has  felt  he  could  desp^ 
king  if  his  skin  were  darii.  1 
The  effect  therefore  of  " 
Japanese  propaew^^Cannot 
lightly  dismiss^ 
in  the  mln/^ 
many  at 
still  loya^ 
the  Vy 
andy 


foi 

leaders 
who  can 
take  it- 


to  are' 
inandf 
^inds 
apples 


Seems  even  wllfi; 
will  not  invagl 
tions. 


Barely  a  week  ago,  at  a  “Book  &  Author  Lunch-  only  could  take  it,  but  were  in  a  position  to  pass 

eon"  co-sponsored  by  America's  Booksellers  the  word  along.  That  breed  of  listeners  and 

and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  authoress  readers  is  essential  to  the  writer  and  thinker 

Pearl  Buck  tossed  a  bombshell.  Bluntly  she  who  wonts  his  words  to  carry.  It  is  essential  to 

told  her  audience  that  Anglo-American  policy  the  advertiser  and  seller  of  any  service,  any 

towards  Oriental  races  may  lose  us  those  goods,  any  idea  that  needs  not  just  niunbers  of 

peoples  as  Allies  . . .  and  she  told  why.  eyes  and  ears  but  action,  influence,  effect — 

all  those  things  that  add  up  to  a  newspaper  of 

Here  was  news  that  hurt.  It  was  not  broadcast. 

national  standing. 

It  wasn't  widely  reprinted.  But  it  was  reported, 
of  course,  in  the  Herald  Tribime,  and  reprinted 
in  full  in  the  Monday,  February  16,  edition. 


NEW  YORK 


Pearl  Buck  knew  her  audience-^mew  they  not 
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Skott  "Takei 


NEW  MOTIF  in  wedding  gifts,  as 
reported  by  the  Fremont  (O.) 
News-Messenger: 

“Miss  Evelyn  Malkmus  was  in 
■nffin  Satvu'day,  where  she  served  as 
bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Irma  Turner  and  Frederick  Baum¬ 
gardner,  both  of  Tiffin,  which  took 
place  Saturday  morning  at  St.  Mary’s 
Catholic  church.  Miss  Pat  Mulhol- 
land  was  a  wedding  gift.” 

■ 

THE  Princeton  (W.  Va.)  Obserrer 
received  the  following  classified  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  H.  H.  Skaggs,  clerk 
in  the  Princeton  postoffice: 

$5.00  REWARD 

I  will  pay  $5.00  reward  to  any  party 
who  will  admit  to  my  wife  that  he 
threw  the  whiskey  bottles  in  my  gar¬ 
den. 

H.  H.  Skaggs. 

Hurry,  Hurry!  To  the  rescue!  Us 
men  gotta  stick  together! 

■ 

IMAGINE  the  consternation  of  the 
Bishop  when  he  found  this  notice 
in  the  “New  Arrivals”  column  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  on  Feb.  14. 

“Bishop  H.  J.  Mikell  is  ill  at  Emory 
University  hospital.” 

■ 

FRANK  headline  in  Bandan  (Ore.) 
Western  World: 

JOHN  DOE 

HAS  ACCIDENT; 

ALSO  A  SON 

■ 

EIditok  &  PuBLisHEB  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
"Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Paper  Continues 
Sunshine  Offer 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening 
Independent  will  continue  its  offer  of 
a  free  home  edition  on  simless  days 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Major  Lew  B. 
Brown,  editor  and  co-publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  12  in  a  signed  editorial. 
It  had  been  planned  to  discontinue 
the  offer  on  Feb.  28  because  adoption 
of  war  time  trims  another  hour  of 
possible  sunshine  from  the  publishing 
day  and  because  of  threatened  short¬ 
ages  of  newsprint. 

Since  Major  Brown  made  the  origi¬ 
nal  annoimcement  Feb.  7  business  and 
civic  leaders  have  beseiged  him  with 
requests  to  continue  the  offer.  The 
Times,  a  morning  paper,  had  an¬ 
nounce  after  the  Independent’s  with¬ 
drawal  of  its  offer,  that  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  policy  in  the  city. 

Sti^kt 

School  for  Reporters 

AN  interesting  experiment  is  being 

conducted  by  the  Watertown,  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times  in  an  effort  to  quickly 
train  replacements  for  editorial  staff 
members  going  into  the  military  ser¬ 
vice.  A  course  in  news  writing  has 
been  established  for  youthful  report¬ 
ers,  most  of  them  without  experience, 
recently  added  to  the  staff.  The 
course  is  intensive  and  entirely  ob¬ 
jective  and  practical. 

A  limited  number  of  fourth  year 
high  school  students  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  enroll,  in  the  expectation 
that  from  this  number  may  be  secured 
future  reporters  with  at  least  a  lim¬ 
ited  training. 


E  D  I 

Harry  F.  Landon,  managing  editor, 
is  in  charge  of  the  course,  assisted  by 
John  B.  Johnson  and  Clarence  J.  Web¬ 
ster,  editorial  writers. 

Use  for  Old  Photos 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  is  arousing  much  reader  in¬ 
terest  by  featuring  photographs  from 
the  morgue  which  were  used  months 
ago.  With  the  pictures  goes  the  cap¬ 
tion: 

“Remember  the  day  this  happened? 
If  you  correctly  name  the  people  above 
and  the  exact  date  this  picture  ran 
in  the  Deseret  News  you  win  theatre 
tickets  or  cash  awards.” 

"Freezes"  Auto 

REPORTER  DICK  GORTON  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  “froze”  his 
own  auto  for  a  week,  and  his  account 
of  his  experiences  in  doing  entirely 
without  a  car  made  a  swell  yam,  with 
art,  in  the  Press  of  Feb.  17.  Reporter 
Gorton  reported  that,  in  addition  to 
saving  tires  and  gasoline,  he  and  the 
missus  spent  more  than  twice  as  much 
time  going  from  one  place  to  another, 
learned  how  to  get  places  without 
being  too  late  or  too  early,  saw  more 
of  what  was  going  on  from  bus  win¬ 
dows,  made  sensible  adjustments  in 
home  routine  that  were  a  good  idea, 
auto  or  not. 

Stories  from  Retailers 

GOOD  human  interest  stories  are 
available  from  your  local  merchants. 
Have  a  staff  reporter  visit  the  retail 
business  men,  one  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion  or  business,  and  find  out  just 
how  much  and  in  what  way  the  World 
War  II  is  affecting  their  business  today 
and  what  they  anticipate  in  regard  to 
being  able  to  replenish  their  supplies 
of  merchandise. 


rOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Newswomen  Honor 
Colleagues  in  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Reynolds,  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  Mary  Tobin,  formerly  with 
the  Post,  received  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  annual 
awards  for  distinctive  reporting  Feb. 
13  at  the  20th  annual  Front  Page 
Ball,  held  on  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  The  two  1941 
awards,  one  for  general  reporting  and 
the  other  for  articles  of  interest  to 
women,  were  presented  to  the  win¬ 
ners  by  Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare  McCor¬ 
mick,  of  the  Times. 

The  Front  Page  Ball,  named  this 
year  the  “Stars  and  Stripes  Edition,” 
was  attended  by  more  than  500.  Emma 
Bugbee,  Herald  Tribune,  and  Doris 
Fleeson,  Daily  News,  received  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the  general  news  cate¬ 
gory.  Elizabeth  Hawes  received  hon¬ 
orable  mention  for  her  PM  article 
entitled  “What  to  Tell  the  Children 
About  Air  Raids.”  Kay  Thomas, 
president  of  the  club,  presided.  Half 
the  proceeds  of  the  ball  will  be  do¬ 
nated  to  the  Army  Relief  Society  and 
the  Navy  Relief  Society. 

■ 

DAILIES  CONSOLIDATE 

Bedford,  Ind.,  Feb.  16 — The  Bedford 
Daily  Times  and  the  Bedford  Daily 
Mail  suspended  publication  recently 
and  both  papers  were  consolidated  in 
the  organization  of  the  Bedford  Daily 
Times-Mail.  New  owners  of  the  paper 
are  Stewart  Riley,  his  wife,  Genevieve 
H.  Riley,  and  George  J.  Wise,  all  of 
Rockford,  Ill.  The  new  publishers 
are  all  experienced  in  newspaper  and 
publishing  work.  Mr.  Riley  has  been 
active  in  newspapers  most  of  his  life. 
His  father  was  the  editor  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star. 


753,853  IS  POPULATION  OF  SPOKANE  AND  ITS  INLAND  EMPIRE 

A  Market  as  Larpe  as  Netc  England  and 
Bounded  by  Four  Mountain  Ranges 


Spokane’s  Inland  Em¬ 
pire.  shown  on  the  map 
above,  is  larre  as  New 
Enriand,  and  bounded  on 
all  four  sides  by  formida¬ 
ble  mountain  ranees.  Its 
eentral  city,  Spokane,  is 
more  than  300  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  any  other  city 
of  comparable  sixe. 


1939  Retail  Sales,  Spokane  Market* 

Food  stores  . S  61,768,000 

General  stores  with  food  .  7,6:{4,000 

General  merchandise  .  32,025,000 

Apparel  .  12,526.000 

Furniture  .  8,114,000 

Automotive  .  41.971,000 

Fillinc  stations  .  24,991,000 

Lumbcr-buildinr  .  24,293,000 

Drue  stores .  9.259,000 

All  others  .  50.862,000 

Total  sales  retail  stores . $273,443,000 

*U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution. 

The  above  fienres  on  retail  sales  in  the 
Spokane  area  focus  renewed  attention  on  the 
outstandine  sales  opportunities  of  this  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonderland.  They  furnish  an  interestine 
contrast  to  correspondine  fienres  for  the  city 
of  Spokane. 

1939  Ratail  Salas,  Spokana  City* 

Food  stores . $  12,945,000 


General  merchandise 
Furniture 

Automotive . 

Filline  stations  . 

Lomber-boildine  . . . . 

Drue  stores . 

All  others  . 


Total  sales  retail  stores 
*U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution. 


12,533,00«» 

2,784,000 

9.734,000 

4,103,000 

3,179,000 

2,380.000 

17.925,000 


1942  looks  bright  for  Spokane  and  its  tributary- 
inland  Empire.  Power  development  at  Grand 
Coulee  dam,  largest  potential  source  of  electric 
energy  on  earth,  is  being  rushed.  Major  Spokane 
area  industries  are  farming,  mining,  lumbering, 
all  benefited  by  rising  demand,  advancing  prices, 
lack  of  priority  restrictions. 


The  Spokane 
market’s  1939 
retail  sales 
showed  a  cain 
of  92.8%  over 
1933;  of  18.7% 
over  1935  and 
were  only  7% 
under  1929. 


'Die  Spokesman-Review  puilsi  f  D^onUle 

MOKNINS  SUNDAY  EVENIND 

Combined  Daily  Circulation  Over  120^000 . . .  81,24%  UNduplicated 


i  “t -  B.WOODWAIO,  he.— Now  loA-adcah-Dttioit-Us  AsHcs-Ssa  rnodsm  Csht  ■■pwssutsliTn— Susdsy  SoriMSwo-lnirw  Hsdsiius  ad  Csodc  Sectisas— Newsfsper  Gna*s,  he. 


Detroiters  are  winning  important  victories  these 
days— at  the  lathes,  grinders,  milling  machines 
and  drawing  boards.  Many  factories  are  work¬ 
ing  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The 
automobile  plants  are  swiftly  converting  for  war 
and  it  is  estimated  that  employment  will  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  until  700,000  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  here! 

Reflecting  Detroit’s,  prosperity,  retail  sales  for 
the  week  of  January  26,  1942,  soared  47% 
ABOVE  fhe  corresponding  week  of  1941!  The 
buying  was  “across  the  board” — shoes,  clothing, 
household  goods,  etc. 


Detroit  News  circulation  is  soaring,  too.  New 
records  are  being  set,  month  after  month.  For  the 
six-months’  period  ending  September  30,  1941, 
The  News  showed  the  largest  gains  of  any 
Detroit  newspaper  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  year  before.  The  News  is  78%  HOME 
DELIVERED  in  the  retail  trading  area. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  The  News,  by  itself, 
reaches  63.8%  of  Detroit’s  city  zone  families 
taking  any  local  newspaper  regularly  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  Detroit  and  The  News  offer 
America’s  outstanding  advertising  opportunity, 
now  and  for  many  months  to  come. 


The  Detroit  News 


TIIK  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


RECORD  CIRCULATION  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 

WEEKDAYS,  363,014  •  SUNDAYS,  435,241 

Largest  A.  B.  C.  ffccogiMzcd  Home  Oe/iVered  Circulation  of  Any  Newipoper  in  iho  Uniind  Stotos. 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 


Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  WWJ  and  W43D — F  M 


Chicago 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER  IF 


How  to  Build 
More  Linage  in  1942 


•  Newspapers,  preeminent  media  for  the  topsy-turvy  conditions 
of  1942,  stand  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  opportunity  to  serve 
advertisers  that  they  have  had  in  years.  Tragically  few  pub¬ 
lishers  recognize  how  much  advertisers  need  them  today  . . .  even 
fewer  are  doing  anything  about  it.  This  message  is  one  of  a 
series  aimed  at  visualizing  that  opportunity,  and  at  helping  you 
capitalize  on  it  constructively.  It  discusses  in  detail  one  of 
several  necessary  steps  for  building  more  linage.  .  .  . 


Know  your  market 
intimately . . .  accarately 


"Isn't  it  amazinq,"  a8k(Ml  Frank  (^outaiit  in  Editor 
&  Pi  BLISHER  last  Fall.  "That  a  newspaper  can  report 
what  is  happening  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
Russian  hattlefront,  yet  be  mute  as  to  progressive 
developments  in  its  own  home  town?" 

And  advertisers  and  their  agencies  are  literally  starv¬ 
ing  for  current,  authentic  market  information  todayl 

Before  anything  else,  market  data  is  the  essential  in¬ 
gredient  in  a  successful  advertising  sale.  In  fact,  it 
turns  a  sale  into  a  purchase.  With  newspapers,  it  is 
a  more  vital  ingredient  than  with  other  media,  simply 
because  national  statistics  are  available  in  quantity 
.  .  .  but  there  exist  too  few  local  market  facts  and 
figures.  The  logical  source  for  these  is  the  home-town 
newspaper.  Most  times,  it  is  the  on/y  source. 

Today  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  on  the 
move — with  the  mounting  millions  gone  forth  to  war 
— with  new  stores  and  retail  developments — with 
changes  in  transportation  and  shopping  habits — with 
boom  towns  and  ghost  towns  .  .  .  advertisers  and 
agencies  must  have  their  lingers  on  the  pulse  of  their 
public  to  operate  competently  and  profitahlv. 


The  tm»“  best  way  for  newspapers  to  be  efficient  sales¬ 
men  is  to  he  effective  servants  to  these  advertising 
buyers.  Certainly,  that  means  putting  the  needs  of 
buyers  first  .  .  .  investing  the  time  and  the  money 
necessary  to  help  them  find  what  markets  to  advertise 
in.  n  hat  newspapers  to  use,  how  best  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  to  have  confidence  in  these  papers. 

Pay  particular  heed  to  that  word  "confidence."  Far 
too  much  newspaper  research  has  been  careless  and 
unreliable  ...  as  advertising  men  have  discovered 
to  their  sorrow. 

1942  is  a  year  for  market  facts  .  .  .  honest,  reliable, 
up-to-the-minute  facts.  Don’t  fool  yourself  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  you  can  be  a  success  without  them.  Don't 
flatter  yourself  that  any  flashy  promotion  will  take 
their  place.  Nothing  will  take  precedence  over 
knowing  your  market  intimately  and  accurately. 

The  truth  is  that  advertisers  and  agencies  are  eager 
.  .  .  yes,  EAGER  .  .  .  for  factual  data.  Where  they 
spend  their  dollars  and  how  much  they  spend  depends 
upon  u'hat  useful  information  you  give  them.  IX  hat 
happens  to  newspapers  in  1942  is  u|>  to  newspapers 
themselves. 
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Advertising  buyers 
need  this  vital 
market  data . . . 


BKEAD  AND  BI  TTER  STATISTICS^  population,  color  and 
race,  iiiconi«>.  Iradini;  area  delinition  and  maps  income  taxes', 
automobile  oMner^hip,  telephones  refrif!eralors  bas-ic  market 
characteristics  etc. 

RETAIL  FACTS  AND  FIGLRELS-  retail  expenditures,  number 
and  classification  of  retail  outlets,  individual  volume,  etc. 

DISTRIBLTiON  DATA— number  of  ilealers,  jobiters,  Kbole- 
>alers;  lines  carried,  lines  interested  in,  volume  of  wholesale 
business,  etc. 

INDl  STRIAE  ACTIN  ITY  - employment,  wages,  hours,  prod¬ 
ucts,  value  of  manufactures,  etc. 

WAR  CHANGERS-  government  war  allotments,  shifts  to  manu¬ 
facture  of  war  goods,  new  plants,  market  expansion,  changes 
in  population  numerically  and  in  character,  new  living  and 
spending  habits,  etc. 

BRAND  PREFERENCE  STl  DIEIS-  -what  brands  people  prefer, 
how  much  they  consume,  when  they  buy,  why  they  huy, 
changes  in  brand  loyalty,  etc. 

CONSLMER  REIACTION  —  to  products,  prices,  premiums, 
packaging,  advertising,  etc. 

RETAILER  REACTION  to  products,  pricing  policies,  pre¬ 
miums,  packaging,  merchandising,  displays,  advertising,  c-ompe- 
lilive  products,  etc. 

COMPARATIVE  MARKET  FIGURES  local  market  data  com¬ 
pared  with  figures  for  similar  type  markets,  state  market, 
national  market. 

READING  HABIT  SLRNEV.S-  how  many  people  read  a  news- 
pa|>er,  who  in  the  family  reads,  how  much  time  spent  reading, 
what  they  read,  degrees  of  advertising  reader  interest,  etc.,  etc. 

AD\ERTISING  DATA— line  and  dollar  volume  by  groups 
and  individual  'products  in  own  market  and  neighboring  mar¬ 
kets.  linage  increases,  etc. 

<  IMPORTANT  NOTEl — all  statistics  should  be  on  uniform  basis 
w  ith  facts  well  coordinated  -  and  all  sources  identified.) 


Lots  of  hard  work  ohead! 


Perform  a  fraction  of  these  things  competently,  and  you'll  be 
better  off  than  >ou*ve  been  in  a  long  time.  And  well  on  the 
way  to  accomplishing  them  all. 

But  remember,  too,  that  all  this  is  but  one  step  in  a  series  of 
related  steps  you  must  take  if  you  want  to  build  linage  sub¬ 
stantially.  You  must  also  bring  your  promotion  to  life  .  .  . 
intensify  local  selling  .  .  .  develop  regional  accounts  ...  set  up 
a  real  program  for  national  .  .  .  package  your  complete  story 
for  today’s  unusual  conditions. 

^  ou  have  a  man-sized  job  ahead  if  you  want  more  business. 

EDITOR  R  PURLISHER  can  kelp  you.  Editor  &  PbRuaHta 
provides  a  family  circle  for  people  who  make  newspapers,  and 
people  who  use  newspapers.  It  is  read,  used,  and  believed-in 
b>  iho>e  people  who  are  your  prime  advertising  prospects,  and 
their  agencies.  Surely,  it  will  help  you  to  stand  up  in  this 
family  circle  regularly,  and  say  a  little  piece  about  your  news¬ 
paper  and  your  market.  Our  rates  are  reasonable  .  .  .  our 
counsel  and  copy  cooperation  have  no  strings  attached.  Write 
Eiutor  &  Pi  blisiii-.r.  Times  Tower,  Times  Sijuare.  New  York. 


Here’s  what  you  can  do 
to  give  it  to  them . . . 


y'frv 


•Appoint  at  least  one  competeiil  man  with  complete  authority 
and  responsibility  for  research. 

Let  him  first  talk  with  your  salesmen,  your  "rep,”  and  to  typical 
advertisers  and  agency  men  for  a  current  and  first-hand  picture 
of  what  they  need. 

Have  him  make  research  recommendations — make  him  defend 
them  intelligently  —  then  appropriate  enough  money  for  him 
to  accomplish  his  objectives  properly. 

Build  a  library  and  inventory  of  all  sources  of  vital  statistics 
— United  States  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  trade  papers,  various  State  Departments,  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc. — and  use  them  to  the  full. 

Make  a  thorough  survey  of  local  retailers,  independently  if 
necessary — in  collaboration  with  local  (.’hamber  of  Commerce, 
or  like,  if  possible. 

Analyze  local  distribution  situation — personal  calls  by  research 
man  and  local  sales  staff — or  utilize  services  of  a  consulting 
"pecialist. 

<>et  industrial  statistics  from  local  business  groups — detail  and 
verify  by  calls  on  representative  manufacturers.  At  the  same 
lime,  trace  pattern  of  war  on  local  business  and  industry — 
develop  with  field  or  mail  surveys,  check  local  Federal  Boards, 
etc.  If  necessary,  hire  a  good  independent  research  organiza¬ 
tion  to  do  this  important  job. 

Sturt  your  own  Pantry  Shelf  Inventory  on  a  continuous  basis. 
Scripps-Howard,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  other  papers  who  have 
done  this  successfully  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Advertising 
buyers  find  this  data  invaluable. 

Set  up  a  Consumer  Jury  and  a  Retailer  Jury  for  sampling  and 
reactions  to  other  merchandising  and  marketing  elements. 
These  need  not  lie  large,  but  must  lie  representative.  People 
will  be  flattered  to  serve.  Advertikcrs  need  this  help. 

Comparative  figures  on  other  markets— state  and  national 
market  will  be  available  in  your  new  reference  library. 

Find  out  what  the  ANPA  has  done  with  readership  surveys. 
Study  what  the  magazine  and  radio  people  have  done,  too. 
Plan  your  own  in  a  simple,  limited  way  at  the  start.  Get  a  few 
answers,  and  discuss  them  with  advertisers  and  agencies.  You 
will  be  surprised  how  interested  and  helpful  they  will  be. 

You  can  obtain  advertising  data  from  your  own  well-kept  rec¬ 
ords.  Media  Records,  your  state  association,  other  newspapers. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  etc. 

If  you  don’t  know  how  to  set  up  and  coordinate  your  figures 
on  a  uniform  basis,  hire  a  research  consultant  to  get  you  started 
right.  He  will  save  you  trouble  later— help  win  you  respect 
and  more  business. 

(IMPORTANT  NOTE! — Don’t  try  to  do  all  these  things  at  once.) 


EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER 

No.  2  of  a  series  of  advertisements  to  help  you 
build  more  linage  in  1942.  The  third  of  this  se¬ 
ries  will  appear  in  this  space  in  a  few  weeks 
discussing,  "How  to  bring  your  promotion  to 
life."  Reprints  of  these  advertisements  are 
available  at  no  charge. 
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ADVERTISING  PROSPECTS 

THE  RECORD  of  some  20  newspapers  in  as 
many  cities  for  the  first  14  days  of  February 
most  certainly  do  not  constitute  a  sufficient  base 
for  marking  the  linage  trend  of  the  immediate 
future — but  they  might  be  regarded  as  straws 
indicating  the  direction  of  current  winds.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  drop  from  the  same  days  of  1941  is  about 
10  per  cent,  even  though  some  newspapers  in 
industrial  centers  show  a  slight  gain  over  their 
1941  records. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  complete  conversion 
of  the  automotive  industry  to  war  production 
would  be  immediately  reflected  in  linage  totals. 
.\utomotive  advertising,  in  fact,  has  been  declin¬ 
ing  steadily  for  the  past  12  months,  when  it 
became  evident  that  first  rationing  and  then 
complete  conversion  of  the  plants  was  inevitable. 
Automotive  advertising,  except  for  copy  of  an 
institutional  nature  and  for  the  benefit  of  loc'al 
service  facilities,  will  not  be  back  with  the  news¬ 
papers  for  many  a  day,  since  the  industry  must 
be  rebuilt  anew  when  the  war  ends. 

That  is  a  large  gap  in  the  linage  structure, 
less  for  newspapers  than  for  other  media.  Unless 
it  is  partially  filled  by  revenue  from  new  sources, 
it’s  not  likely  that  many  new.spapers  will  pay 
excess  profits  taxes,  or  in  many  cases,  ordinary  in¬ 
come  taxes  for  1942.  Plenty  of  sound  thought  and 
ingenuity  will  be  required  of  both  retail  mer¬ 
chants  and  newspapers  if  either  of  them  is  to 
maintain  volume  at  anything  near  the  levels 
needed  for  an  even  break  on  the  year.  New- 
accounts  must  be  introduced  to  the  benefits  of 
advertising.  New-  items,  or  those  which  have 
enjoyed  a  free  ride  for  years  on  the  backs  of  the 
now  missing  staples  of  advertised  goods,  can  now- 
come  in  for  exploitation  on  their  own. 

The  prospect  is  not  too  dark  unless  newspaper 
people  want  to  make  it  so,  as  they  have  on  some 
past  occasions.  The  times  call  for  an  energetic, 
aggressive  approach  to  the  solution  of  civilian  as 
well  as  military  problems.  Apathy  now  can 
lead  only  to  destruction. 

WAR  NEWS  RELEASES 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

especially  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  feel 
that  injustice  was  done  them  by  release  procedure 
which  deprived  them  of  a  break  on  the  pictures 
and  stories  of  the  Marshall  Islands  attack.  West¬ 
ern  morning  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  they  should  get  more  than  the  usual  run  of 
news  breaks  through  the  centering  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  area.  The  Portland  Oregonian  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  favorable  position  has  been  upset 
through  the  release  of  all  important  war  news 
through  Washington  and  London. 

With  no  desire  to  get  between  the  friendly 
antagonisms  of  the  Portland  editors,  we  stand 
against  any  manipulation  of  war  news  or  pic¬ 
tures  to  give  the  break  to  either  morning  or 
evening  papers.  Important  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  news  like  the  battle  of  the  Marshalls  and 
Gilberts  ought  to  be  made  available  to  the  press 
as  soon  as  it  comes  off  the  wires.  Censorship 
might  be  exercised  more  fully  at  the  source  to 
avoid  delays  and  suspicion  that  news  is  being 
held  up,  either  to  favor  alternately  morning  or 
evening  papers,  or  for  the  right  “psycholopcal 
moment.” 

.As  we  say  on  another  page,  manipulation  of 
new-s  is  impracticable.  It  is  also  indefensible  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  for  it  is  a  leaf  right  out  of  the  book 
of  the  dictators  whose  philosophy  we  despise. 
Moscow  kept  the  people  of  Russia  in  darkness 


And  if  the  Son  of  Peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall 
rest  upon  it:  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again. 
St.  Luke  X:  6. 

about  the  German  advance  last  -Autumn  until 
the  foe  was  almost  at  the  capital’s  gates.  Berlin, 
Tokyo,  and  Rome  treat  news  as  .something  to  be 
rationed  like  ammunition.  The  Russians  don’t 
know-  the  difference,  for  they  have  never  enjoyed 
free  news.  The  .Axis  peoples  can’t  do  anything 
about  it.  .Americans  do  know  the  difference. 
.American  newspaper  men  can  do  something  about 
it,  and  from  their  pre.sent  temper,  w-e  think  they 
might  if  they  suspect  that  anybody  in  Wa.shing- 
ton  is  deliberately  monkeying  with  new-s. 

Let’s  have  the  facts,  without  delay,  on  what 
our  armed  forces  are  doing.  Favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able,  that  knowledge  is  vital  to  an  intelligent  and 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

NO  APPROPRIATION? 

PROMOTION  OF  Defense  Bonds  will  go  for¬ 
ward,  we  under.stand,  under  the  impetus  of  a 
fund  approximating  $16,000,000,  not  one  cent  of 
which  will  be  used  to  purchase  publication  space 
or  radio  time.  The  noteworthy  records  which 
have  been  for  adverti.sing  of  government  securi¬ 
ties  in  England  and  in  Canada  appear  to  have 
been  dismis.sed  entirely  by  the  people  in  charge  of 
our  fiscal  affairs.  The  $16,000,000  will  include 
provision  for  newspaper  fillers — to  be  published 
in  news  columns;  for  “.sponsored  advertising” — 
which  new.spapers  and  other  publications  will  be 
expected  to  run  either  as  their  own  contribution 
or  to  have  financed  by  patriotic  business  peojde; 
and  for  radio  spots,  also  to  be  donated  either  by- 
broadcasters  or  by  their  adverti.sing  clients. 

Evidently,  the  Treasury  Department  Wlieves 
in  advertising,  but  not  in  paying  for  it.  The 
Treasury,  nonetheles.s,  will  look  to  new.spapers 
and  other  advertising  media  during  1912  and 
thereafter  for  an  increa.sing  share  of  taxes  to 
finance  the  war — and  there  will  lie  no  group  more 
w-illing  to  pay  its  fair  .share  of  taxes,  provide*! 
there  is  revenue  from  which  to  pay  them.  They 
.simply  can’t  get  that  revenue  by  giving  away 
gratis  the  stock  in  trade  by  which  they  live. 

Much  of  the  $16,000,000,  it  seems,  is  going  for 
the  purcha.se  of  paper  stock  on  which  to  print 
the  bonds,  for  the  lal)or  of  the  printers  and  en¬ 
gravers  who  prepare  them,  for  the  comjjensation 
of  the  distributors,  and  for  posters,  to  be  hung,  we 
siippo.se.  in  Post  Offices  and  other  public  places. 
.All  of  the.se  elements  are  necessary,  and  they  will 
Ik?  paid  for  in  sp(*t  cash.  Newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  have  given  freely  of  the  news 
space  for  promotion  of  bonds  and  stamps,  and 
which  have  turned  their  carrier  boys  into  the 
greatest  sales  force  now  working  for  Uncle  Sam, 
will  be  exj)ected  to  continue  their  generous  poli¬ 
cies  and  at  the  same  time  find  money  both  to  buy 
bonds  and  to  pay  war  taxes. 

We  say  again,  and  with  emphasis,  this  is  no 
plea  for  a  press  subsidy.  It  is  the  opposite.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  government  could  do  a 
quicker  and  better  job  of  carrying  on  the  war  by- 
using  newspaper  space  through  which  to  appeal 
to  the  people  to  buy  defense  bonds  and  stamps, 
enlist  for  military  service  or  civilian  defense,  put 
over  the  general  salvage  campaign  and  other 
emergency  activities.  The  Treasury  Department 
should  study  more  thoroughly  the  merchandising 
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of  .stamps  and  bonds  through  a  wcil-cdndd 
adverti.sing  campaign  in  cities  where  i)urilia 
power  exists.  That  is  the  normal  procedure 
any-  manufacturer  .seeking  popular  .sales, 
manufacturer  would  for  a  moment  rely-  up 
adverti.sing  to  be  printed  at  the  conveniena 
the  publisher,  or  upon  the  publi.sher’s  ability 
get  it  .sponsored  by-  local  patriots.  Unle.ss  tl 
is  thorough  advertising  coverage,  the  job  is 
being  done  100  per  cent,  and  the  Trea.sury 
have  no  assurance  of  100  per  cent  coverage  or 
per  cent  results  unless  it  adopts  bu.sine.ss  methf.; 
and  buys  space  where  it  can  be  most  ad  \  ant 
ou.slv  u.sed. 


for 
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tinti,  has 

In  a  nation  where  advertising  technique  is 
well  developed,  government  is  overlooking  a  maj" 
a.sset  when  it  regards  adverti.sing  in  any-  other  lij: 
than  as  a  service  which  wilt  return  full  value. 
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TO  GENERAL  HERSHEY 

WE  LE.ARN  in  New  York  newspaper  (irt 
that  .several  copy-  readers  and  editorial  4 
partment  executives  who  have  been  deferred 
der  the  Selective  Service  .Act  becau.se  of  pliy.sir,|®  efforts 
flisabilities  are  now-  being  transferred  to  first 
status  and  summoned  for  non-combatant  servi 
in  the  .Army-.  That  rai.ses  an  extremely  serioa 
<jue.stion  for  newspapers,  since  it  involves  tk 
|)ermanence  of  employes  of  relatively  great  se 
vice  .seniority,  and,  theoretically,  of  little  ia 
Ijortance  in  the  organization  of  a  fighting  .\nn\ 

Ltxiking  into  two  of  the  ca.ses,  we  found  tl«l 
the  men  were  in  their  thirties.  One  is  a  cop 
reader,  the  other  a  Ixiok-review-  e<litor.  One  i 
them  had  volunteered  twice  for  the  Navy-  ak 
the  .Army-  and  had  l)een  turnetl  down  Ixvam 
of  sub-standard  eyesight.  The  other  had  bea 
deferred  by-  his  draft  board  for  a  similar  reasa 
It  appears  that  on  reclas.sification.  Iwth  haw 
l)ecn  placed  in  Class  l-.A,  subject  to  inimedut 
c  all  for  jobs  that  do  not  call  for  .sighting  a  rifie. 

■As  this  pai)er  has  .said  Ijcfore,  new.sjjapemw 
don’t  want  blanket  exemption  from  military  se- 
vice.  The  idea  is  repugnant,  esjiecially  to  hui- 
*lre<ls  of  young  men  who  want  to  get  into  tk 
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middle  of  things  as  soon  as  they  can.  It  is  le  iby  direc 
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pugnant  also  to  .scores  of  older  men  who  are  no* 

.serving  in  capacities  all  the  way  from  private  k 
brigadier  general.  But  their  repugnance  to  specU 
privilege  doesn’t  solve  the  problem  of  newspapers 
If  competent  newspapermen  are  tt)  lie  drafted 
in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  their  phy.sical  qualifier  lowest 
tions  don’t  meet  those  for  volunteers  and  in  spikp®?  Co., 
of  the  fact  that  they-  are  well  lieyond  the  ap 
limits  in  which  the  ideal  fighting  man  is  found 
what  is  to  become  of  newspaper  service  to  tk 
public?  Is  it  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  super- 


c-omjietent  reporting  and  editing  of  .so  little  cot 
sequence  to  Uncle  Sam  in  this  crisis  that  he  » 
willing  to  take  men  who  can’t  readily  he  rr 
placed  in  their  pre.sent  jobs  and  put  them  k 
w-ork  as  company  clerks  or  staff  sergeants-^ 


when  tho.se  positions  can  lie  filled  by-  thousani 
of  people  without  the  .special  qualifications  of* 
trained  journalist? 

We  repeat,  newsjiapermen  want  no  (K-cirpatioial 
exemption  from  national  service.  Those  wW 
can  serve  as  fighters  will  do  so.  Those  who  c* 
lie  spared  from  newspaper  w-ork  to  the  nation) 
advantage  will  not  .shirk  their  duty.  There  an 
men  who  can  do  a  far  better  job  for  their  coui 
try-  right  where  they  are  in  newspajier  offi<* 
than  they  could  do  in  a  minor  military  capaaty-^ 
and  we  ask  now-  that  General  Hershey  and  M 
associates  in  the  Selective  Service  AdministraWi 
give  their  cases  special  consideration. 
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POR  FEBRUARY  21,  1942 


®SONAL 

mention 


was  presented  a  mahogany  executive 
chair  and  a  desk  set  by  James  H.  Dar- 
cey,  general  manager,  on  behalf  of  the 
st^. 

In  The  Business  Office 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


vriLLIAM  SOUTHERN,  JR.,  editor 

gnd  president  of  the  Independence  _ 

(Mo.)  Exomincr,  FREDERICK  H.  McNAMARA, 


Wm.  Southern,  Jr. 


golden  wedding 
anniversary  Feb. 
10. 

Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett  ,  president 
and  publisher, 
Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald, 
Express  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  Telegram, 
president  of  the 
Augusta  Kenne¬ 
bec  Journal  and 
president  of  the 
Waterville  Sen- 


tmd,  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
luaine  Aeronautical  Commission  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Maine  Turnpike 
.Association  because  of  new  respons¬ 
ibilities  and  inability  to  devote  the 
ecessary  time  and  attention. 

J.  J.  Marshall,  treasurer  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (S.  C.)  Record,  has  been 
named  vice-coordinator  for  the  city 
of  Columbia  by  Mayor  Fred  D.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Mr.  Marshall  will  cooperate 
with  nearby  Fort  Jackson  authorities 
in  efforts  to  prevent  venereal  diseases 
mong  soldiers. 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
C.  E.  Palmer,  publisher  of  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  Sentinel  Record,  and  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  (Ark.)  Gazette,  and  Donald 
Murray,  editor  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
Tribune,  took  part  in  the  Mid-South 
Citizenship  Conference  at  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  Feb.  7-8. 

Jack  Nilson,  reporter,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Dosly  Oklahoman. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader  and  rector  of  the  University  of  representative,  effective  Feb.  16. 


mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American  since  1930  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  by  James 
H.  Darcey,  general  manager.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  a  native  of  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
succeeds  Rudolph  M.  Heimick,  who 
purchased  the  Naugatuck  News. 

J.  O.  Stuardi,  circulation  director  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register,  re¬ 
tired  from  active  duty  recently  after 
40  years  in  newspaper  circulation 
work.  He  will  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Jack  W.  Broback,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times,  has  be¬ 
come  business  manager  and  Marshall 
Virello  of  the  advertising  department 
has  been  advanced  to  the  advertising 
managership  as  a  result  of  the  absence 
of  Eugene  C.  Bishop,  publisher,  in 
military  service.  Other  publisher 
duties  have  been  assumed  directly  by 
Ray  Lovett,  manager.  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Incorporated. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising 
manager,  Sportanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  has  been  named  1942 
newspaper  advertising  chairman  by 
Spartanbuig  Retail  Merchants  Bureau. 

Charles  Cartony,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  classified  manager  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  Republic,  has 
joined  the  classified  staff  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

Will  Jaehn  has  joined  the  classified 
advertising  staff  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

Charles  M.  Fairbanks,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Sun,  New  York  News 
and  the  John  Budd  Co.,  joined  sales 
staff  of  Dan  A.  Carroll,  publishers’ 


Edward  H.  Roemie 


Richmond,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  commencement  exercises  Feb. 
14  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

M.  M.  Kelly,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Eou  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  and  the 
My  Telegram,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Eau  Claire  Press  Company 
l>y  directors.  Bruce  J.  Nelson,  busi- 
iiess  manager,  was  named  secretary, 
*nd  Marshall  B.  Atkinson,  editor  of  the 
pepers,  has  been  elected  treasurer. 
R-  C.  Atkinson,  former  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident,  died  last  December. 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president  of  the 
)forcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  recently  was  re-elected 
P^sident  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Men. 
Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Visalia  (Cal.) 
Times-Delta;  Percy  M.  Whiteside, 
Tulare  (Cal.)  Advance  Register;  John 
D.  Hanley,  Pacific  Coast  manager,  In- 
’*mationai  News  Service;  Edgar  M. 
Mien,  Brentwood  (Cal.)  News;  E.  Ray 
general  manager.  Peninsula 
"fwspapers,  Inc.,  and  Dean  S.  Lesher, 
Sun-Star,  were  sched- 
“W  initiates  of  the  Northern  Califor- 
Almuni  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
at  the  Feb.  20  meeting. 

W.  Waymack,  editor  of  the  edi- 
pages  of  the  Det  Moines  (la.) 

t^*thfter  &  Tribune,  received  a  special 
^^n  this  week  by  the  National 
yucrence  of  Christians  and  Jews  in 
®®**p^ance  of  Brotherhood  week.  The 
^i^n  was  for  Mr.  Waymack’s  hir- 
®*ring  the  aims  of  the  conference. 

Hu^lph  M.  Hennick,  who  resigned 
J*®®tly  as  advertising  manager  of  the 

I  aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
werican  to  become  publisher  of  the 
(Conn.)  News,  was  feted 
Miociates  on  the  Republican  and 
'“tarican  at  a  farewell  dinner.  He 


William  A.  Wingert,  advertising 
manager  of  the  suspended  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger,  has  been  named 
Philadelphia  sales  manager  for  Gar¬ 
rett  &  Company,  Inc.,  a  wine  com¬ 
pany. 

Frank  J.  Clancy,  general  manager; 
Raymond  G.  Urban,  business  mana¬ 
ger;  John  J.  Meegan,  secretary,  and 
A.  Gordon  Bennett,  assistant  business 
manager,  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  were  honored  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  Feb.  12. 

Wallace  D.  Foster,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor,  Fort  Collins  (Col.)  Express- 


EDWARD  H.  ROEMLE,  business 

manager,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  who  recently  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  left 
N  o  r  t  h  west¬ 
ern  University  to 
enter  newspaper 
work  on  the  old 
Chicago  Evening 
Post.  A  native  of 
Chicago,  he  later 
joined  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and 
for  three  years, 
prior  to  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  W.  R. 

Hearst  owner¬ 
ship,  he  was  business  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Times. 

Subsequently,  he  was  with  the  old 
Chicago  Journal,  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Post  and  the  Denver  Post.  On  Aug. 
4,  1925,  he  joined  the  Passaic  Daily 
Herald  as  business  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  E.  A.  Bristor,  and  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
that  newspaper.  When  Passaic’s  two 
evening  dailies  were  merged  April  4, 
1934,  he  became  business  manager  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Herald- 
News. 

Mr.  Roemie  has  been  a  director  of 
the  NJPA  for  the  past  four  years. 
His  home  is  in  the  Allwood  section  of 
Clifton,  N.  J.,  adjacent  of  Passaic. 

Courier,  has  returned  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  to  enroll  in  the  school 
of  journalism. 

William  G.  Cotton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  suburban  circulation  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Norman  Hansen,  who  left  the  In¬ 
quirer  to  join  the  Chicago  Sun.  Mr. 
(Totton  has  been  with  the  Inquirer 
circulation  department  for  19  years. 

Walter  Lillagore,  of  the  Inquirer 
classified  advertising  department,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  H.  Holden,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising  staff,  has 
joined  the  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Monroe  Green,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American  staff 
since  1935,  originally  as  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  later  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  has  resigned.  He  has  not 
yet  announced  any  future  plans. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  only  column  devoted  exclusively  to  South  American  affairs 

BELOW  THE 
RIO  GRAXDE 

by  Leon  Pearson 

The  column  to  which  editors  turn  for 
South  American  netca  behind  the  news 

.4n  authoritative  column  by  an  outstanding  independent 
expert  on  South  American  affairs. 

A  weekly  column  averaging  1,000  words 

For  termsy  torite  or  wire 
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.  .  .  and  the  newspapers  recently 
to  start  Drew  Pearson’s  and  Bob 
Allen’s  Washington-correspondent 
comic  are  big.  Among  them  are 
The  Charleston  Gazette,  Chicago 
Sun,  Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette, 
Miami  Herald,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  Philadelphia  Record, 
Reno  Journal.  Hap  Hopper’s  cir¬ 
culation  today  is  44  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  7  weeks  ago. 
Would  you  like  to  see  current 
releases? 

FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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General  Biddle.  She  will  work  in  the  skiing  promotion  and  general  sports  Daily  Enterprise  and  Times,  has  bea 
PERSONALS  Pennsylvania  district.  Gerald  F.  Dietz,  assignments,  returned  to  the  Star  last  named  president  of  the  Bnx^too 

assistant  city  editor  of  the  Ledger,  has  week  as  sports  editor.  Chapter,  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

_ P'0*"  23  Joined  the  Philadelphia  bureau  of  the  Joseph  Hearst,  former  Kansas  City  Theodore  Giddings,  city  editor 

Ta/NW  PiitRriP  ha<!  inined  the  adver-  Press.  Ellis  Porter,  editorial  bureau  manager  for  the  United  Press,  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle.htt 

♦  •  •  «  rfaff  tKa  Fnrt  Wnrth  ^  Writer,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  has  been  transferred  to  the  cable  desk  been  elect^  president  of  the  Pittsfield 

t^  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Broadcast  Monitoring  in  New  York.  Other  staff  changes  of  YMCA.  ^ 

_ _  Service  at  Washington.  the  week  have  moved  Oscar  Fraley  Harold  Boyle.  Enancial  editor.  p«,. 


Press. 

Bradford  Wyckoff,  promotion  man- 


Service  at  Washington. 


Harold  Boyle,  financial  editor,  Port- 


-  ^  T>  j  XT  Morton  H.  Fetteroff,  Jr.,  Ledger  from  the  Philadelphia  bureau  to  the  land  (Me )  Evenina  Exmest  ' »  ~ 

Record  sports  writer,  has  joined  the  personnel  New  York  sports  desk  and  returned  leave  of  absence  due  to  illness ' 

^rs.^  teaching  journalism  at  Russell  d^^ment  of  the  Brewster  Aero-  Harrison  Sal^ury  to  New  York  cable 

College.  Troy.  ^.Seol  .CorporeBon,  H.ax,ro,  P.  desk  W  W=ehi„p„n. 

■— Nathan  Hazeltine,  reporter,  is  now  William  G.  Smock  has  been  trans-  has  ioined  iho  doff  nt  Tke, 


r 


desk  from  Washington. 


Edward  P.  Case,  reporter,  suspended 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 

1 _  •_! _ J  At*  #  .1 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MISS  EVELYN  SHULER,  former  re-  joy.  reporter,  is  now  with  SKF  In 


working  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  ferred  from  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of 
Company,  Philadelphia.  William  Love-  the  Associated  Press  to  the  Harrisburg 


William  G.  Smock  has  been  trans-  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Tr^ 
rred  from  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  (n.  J.)  State  Gazette. 


porter  and  writer  of  the  suspended  dustries,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 


Sommers, 


bureau. 

Elmer  Cox,  news  editor. 


Frank  Browne,  who  has  served  as 
news  editor  of  radio  stations  WSAV 
(Savannah,  Ga.,)  and  WITH  (Balti- 


(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  played  the  more,  Md.)  has  joined  the  reportoriil 


5  been  appointed,  on  a  temporary  reporter  with  the  defunct  Philadelphia  role  of  John  Tedesco  in  the  Elmer  staff  of  the  Columbia  (S  C  )Re^ 
sis.  to  the  press  liaison  office  of  the  Evening  Ledger,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Rice  hit,  “Counsellor-at-Law,”  pro-  tk  ♦  m  ^ 


Department  of  Justice  by  Earl  G.  Har-  the  Atlantic  City  World.  Nathan  S.  due 
rison,  special  assistant  to  Attorney  Haseltine,  Jr.,  writing  reporter  and  ers. 

_  junior  drama  critic  of  the  Ledger,  has 


Jill.  —  Tb/r 

duced  recentlv  in  Utica  bv  The  Plav-  Thornton  M.  Tice,  managmg  editor 
duced  recenuy  in  Utica  by  Ihe  i'lay-  Narrows  (Va.)  News,  has  re- 
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signed  to  become  a  member  of  tie 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  mai^ging  editor,  reportorial  staff  of  the  Richmond 


»ith  AUa„.lo  City  „aws  y!)  OI>..;;»ar.D»p.tel.,  h.J  (vt)  Tl„„!S"p.£h. 


been  appointed  chairman  of  the  in-  Garry  Waters,  sports  desk,  Philo- 


lueluJinc  Tht  Journalist  merged  1907;  Nrjcspaftr. 
iom,  merg^  1925;  Tkt  Fourth  Estau,  merged  1927, 
Titlet  Pitented.  Regi»tered  Content*  Cop)'nghted 
ThTeDITOR  4  rtJBLISHER  COMPANY.  Inc 
James  Weight  Beowk,  President 
James  Weight  Beown.  Je.,  Fice-President 
Chaeles  T.  Stuaet,  Treasurer 
Robeet  U.  Beowk.  Secretary _ 


_ ^1  .  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Nor-  formation  section  of  the  Defense  Sav-  delphia  Inquirer’,  and  Mrs.  Waters  ar^ 


Norfolk  General  Hospital  where  he  County, 
was  taken  last  week  suffering  from  Amv  J 
pneumonia. 

Frank  Neill,  of  the  Miami  bureau  of  reporter. 
INS,  and  Jackson  EUliott,  Jr.,  formerly  i^eonar 
of  New  York  City  News  Association,  .. 


County.  bom  recently. 

Amy  Jo  Long  has  joined  the  staff  of  Ronald  L.  Poole,  Brockton  (Mass  I 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  as  a  Daily  Enterprise  and  Times  staff  re¬ 
reporter.  porter  and  photographer,  and  Miss 


-  r"  - -  AXE^aiiu  or.,  roin.er.j  Leonard  F.  Wilbur,  Copy  reader  for  Betty  Wixon,  Enterprise-Times  edi- 

ScventJt'TFfo^^rme.  Tower  5*^  Assocmtion.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  tonal  staff,  have  announced  their  en- 

42nd  Street  ind  BroadwEy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  ave  jomM  the  S  bureau  in  Wash-  awarded  a  gold  key  last  week  by  gagement.  They  will  be  married  ot 

a£1  g.eUni.TdSU^  Ju..iorChan.ber  o,  March  6. 

A  NEwsBArEE  FOE  Maeees  Of  Newsbafees^  Orleans  and  Bernard  Me-  distinguished  service  to  James  Ckilligan,  rewrite  man,  sus- 

Aethue  T.  Robb.  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  BAjsm,  fj  j  a  xu  a  t  au  that  City.  The  presentation  was  made  tended  Philadelnhia  Euenirm  Puhlis 

Manaiini  Editor;  RobeutV.  Buotvs  Xe«  S  Eduor;  Donald,  recalled  to  the  Army  from  the  .  ^  j  officers  and  i^nuaaeipnta  evening 

Waltee  E.  Schseidee.  stssee^  Edti^;  Stebbek  Chicago  bureau  rewrite  staff.  J  *  oinner  a^ce  tor  ^cers  and  Ledger,  is  domg  publicity  work  fot 

I.  Mohchae.  Richa«  M.  Dobie.  Jace  Peice.  8  ^  „  directors  of  the  New  York  State  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter 

Mes.  S.  L.  Daee.  Ltbrartan. — ^ ^ ^  B.  A.  Pinky  McKelvie,  of  the  Van-  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Amarioan  Ra/i  rmoo  is 


Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052.  3053  30.54.  3055  End  3056 
A  Newseaeee  roE  Maeees  or  Newebaeees 


Mohchae.  Richaed  M.  Dobie.  Jace  Peice, 


,  L.  Daee.  Librarian. 


couuer  (B.  C.)  Prouin^e  has  been  re-  Cunningham,  Boston  (Mass.)  Endres,  assistant  city  editor  at  thi 

lottABh.KEEUEr.  Marketing  elected  as  president  of  Ae  Legislative  columnist,  has  been  named  Ledger,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 

Fmtai'he,’  aosli^d  "sianaier;  John  ’  Johhsok  *"^5®  ®  ®  oria.  sports  editor  of  Liberty  magazine.  He  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  a 

Piaeement  Manager . _ Jimmy  Chapman,  formerly  of  Val-  vvill  continue  with  his  sjmdicated  Philadelphia. 

»«*iBt«»B,  D.c.  «Br«B,GEifEEAL  Pees*  Aesocia-  dosta,  Ga.,  has  succeeded  Albert  Riley,  writines  i>o.,i  n., 

TIOH  James  J.  Botlee  and  Geoege  H.  Mabhihg,  ,  ’  wuiuiBs.  Paul  Kennedy,  radio  editor,  Cin- 

Ie.,’1376  National  Press  Club  BUt.,  Telephone  ^“5°  Martin  A.  Eagan,  Brockton  (Mass.)  (Continued  on  page  28) 

MetropoUun  1080. _ (Ga.)  Evening  News.  Riley  resigned  to  y  1  n  / 


at  a  dinner  dance  tor  otneers  and  Ledger,  is  doing  publicity  work  fot 
directors  of  the  New  York  State  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
Junior  Chamber  of  Corrunerce.  Amoriran  RaH  rreyua  tfonnaih  w 


American  Red  Cross.  Kenneth  W 
Endres,  assistant  city  editor  at  the 


Piaeement  Manager. 


detropoUtan  1080. 


Eagan,  Brockton  (Mass.) 


Paul  Kennedy,  radio  editor,  Cin- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


CaicAoo  Bueeau,  810  London  Gu^anueand  Acei-  report  for  active  duty  with  the  United 
dent  BuiUint,  360  North  Mtehtgan  .frenw  Tel.  Sute  «..  .  Naw 
4898  Geoege  A.  Beahdehbueg„  £dia>r;HAEET  aiaies  navy. 


K.  Blace,  Advertising  Repretentatioe. 


Bill  Bedell,  telegraph  editor,  Hous- 


wall  5557:  Keh  Tatloe.  1215  North  Hobart  Bout.  hlS  first,  bom  Feb.  3. 


Loa  Angele*.  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722. _ 

Paei/ie  Coast  Advertising  Bepresentatiyes:  Duhcah  A. 


his  first,  bom  Feb.  3. 

William  Ferguson,  former  Fall  River 


Scott,  Mills  Building.  San  Frandteo;  Telephone  (MaSS.)  newspaperman,  has  joined  the 
Sntw  13OT:  Newport,  R.  I.,  staff  of  the  Providence 

W  ^AHDEEE.  44  Gran^m  Road.  <«•  I  )  Joumal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

Uitoo.  Beds,  London.  England.  _  joe  Collier,  feature  writer,  Indian- 

DiarLAT  ADYEETiaiMG  rate*  effec^e  Dec.  }•  *937  apQlig  Times,  who  Was  Scripps- 
^  per  agate  line  or  *enea  of  in*ertion*  a*  follow*:  j  *  a  t  j 


a  n 


dL 


Page  672  n275  8234  8220  8206 


— ”  Line* — 1 - i - 13 - » - 52 —  Howard  staff  man  for  a  dozen  years, 

I  Sire*  Agate  Time  Time*  Times  Time*  Time*  has  become  Indiana  field  representa- 

information  service  of  the 

X  Page  336  154  131  123  116  103  Office  of  Emergency  Management. 

HPsge  'w  55  47*  S*  41*  OT  Miss  Helen  Turner,  member  of  the 

I  ‘/t  Page  42  33  28*  26*  24*  22  society  Staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 

The  MOgle  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  gjjJ  Oklahoma  CitU  Times,  has  rc- 
a  cost  822  per  week  earn*  a*  low  a  rate  on  a  52  .  j  *  *  i,  x  •  i  -x- 


X  Page  336  154 

H  Page  168  85 

HPage  84  55 

1 1/4  Page  42  33 


Anybody  with  the  price  can  buy  all  of  the 
machinery  for  publishing  a  “daily’*,  get  any  sort 
of  news  and  feature  services  that  may  still  be 
loose,  hire  a  staff  and  proclaim  himself  a  news¬ 
paper  owner. 


d™  ba*i*  a*  a^  other  *ehedule,  namely.  8188  per  signed  to  take  a  secretarial  position 
page;  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  •Quarter,  fo  Washington. 

■  ’ith  and  *ixteenth  page*  mu*t  be  on  defimte  copy 


Then  what? 


hth  and  *ixteenui  page*  mu*t  be  on  defimte  copy 
ledule.  _ 


Memphis  (Tenn.) 


Classieied  Rates:  ^  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c  PreSS-Scimitar  photographei ,  is  the 


per  agate  line  four  um^ - - ^ -  father  of  a  daughi 

SiTOATiOH*  Wakted;  50c  per  agate  line  one  ume;  ...JioX  TT/..,..iXo1 

40c  per  eg«tc  line  (our  time*  (count  five  word*  to  MethoaiSt  Hospital, 
the  line).  _  TTnrrv  T  RmifVi 


father  of  a  daughter,  bom  Feb.  4  at 


Harry  T.  Smith,  formerly  on  the 


uiriJ^sSt^li  «d“dand  PoiU!ioI!“84“p^7~“  ffewpoH  News  Times-Herald,  has  ac- 


Caaada.  84.50;  Foreign,  85. _  cepted  a  reportorial  position  on  the 

Ceob  Rates;  The  dub  rate*  are  ap|>licable  to  all  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch. 
subscriptioo*  in  any  one  organization — whether  '  ' 

paid  for  by  the  company  or  individual*.  Throe  Herb  Ralby,  Boston  Globe  Sp 


Herb  Ralby,  Boston  Globe  sports 


He  discovers  he  has  no  extangible"  value — and 
it  will  take  him  years  of  good  performance  and 
plenty  of  dollars  to  build  this  main  factor  of 
newspaper  worth.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  then  a 
real  publisher. 


wrlur,  .mnged  U,.  hockey  gace  « 
*ubacriptioa*  in  one  group  to  different  addre**e*  for  the  Boston  Garden  Feb.  6  for  the 
one  year  Et  83.00  each  or  individual  *ub*cription*  a—v  Rg>1ii>f  Clnriofv  anrJ  trvklr  in 

for  five  year*  at  815.00;  additional  *ub*cription*  on  Keiiei  Isociety  ana  tOOK  in 


gk.  same  ba*is — namely  three  dollar*  each. _ 

Member.  Adverti*ing  Federation  of  America,  Na¬ 
tional  E^torial  A**oaation.  National  Better  Bu*ine*s 


$15,000. 

Ben  Wickersham,  Associated  Press 


Bureau*  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  arculation*  urith  photo  editor  of  the  Boston  Bureau, 
an  avtfage  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  drculation  became  the  father  of  a  boy  on  Feb.  8. 
every  Saturday  in  the  year  a*  follow*: _  .aw..,.,  c  a  v,.. 


In  our  sales  of  newspapers  and  our  valuations 
for  interested  parties,  full  recognition  of  the 
“extangible”  element  is  both  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  essential  work  we  perform. 


Sx  Month* 
F.nded 


iTotal  Dis¬ 
tribution 


Dec.  31. 

1941 . 

11,551 

12,351 

1940 . 

11,65:1 

12,473 

1939 . 

12,227 

13,069 

19.38 . 

12,141 

13,05:1 

1937 . 

11,738 

12,779 

19.36 . 

10,855 

12.064 

1935 . 

10,178 

11.206 

1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

193.3 . 

8;6Z5 

9,819 

1932 . 

9..337 

10,488 

1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

1930 . 

10,40:t 

11.417 

1929 . 

10,180 

11.561 

Francis  W.  White,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  and  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  correspondent  at 
Gaffney,  S.  C.,  now  has  the  “inside 
track”  on  murder  and  fatal  accident 
stories — ^he’s  been  elected  official  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  county  coroner. 

Chick  Garrett,  who  began  his  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  experience  on  the 
^rts  staff  of  the  Seattle  Star,  then 
joined  the  Seattle  Times  staff  to  handle 


Allen  Kander  &  Company 

Negotiators  for  Newspaper  Properties 


350  Madison  Ave.  •  VAnderbilt  6-6098 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


War-time  Advertising  Demands  Executive  Decision 

You  can  contact  the  many  responsible  executives 
through  promotion  in  Printers*  Ink 


WAR  IS  CHANCING  many  advertising  policies.  A  com¬ 
pany  iiicing  limited  production  debates  the 
question  of  continuing  or  curtailing  advertising.  The 
president  of  the  firm  may  want  to  maintain  present 
schedules,  changing  only  the  message.  His  vice-president- 
in-tharge-of -sales  votes  for  continuing  only  in  certain 
markets  and  newspapers.  The  advertising  manager  and 
agency  account  executive  may  advise  a  trade  promo¬ 
tion  on  prmluct  maintenance  to  keep  dealers  active. 

And.  when  all  the  opinions,  ideas,  and  facts  are 
chip|K-d  into  the  hop|K'r,  out  will  come  one  decision.  It 
will  say:  “Voiir  newspajK-r  is  on  the  list,”  or  “Sorry  — 
next  time,  maybe.” 

Contacting  ilie  many  executives  who  influence  ad¬ 
vertising  det  isions  is  as  inqxntant  to  the  sale  of  space 
as  )our  (owrage  ol  all  members  of  the  consumer-family 
is  to  the  sale  of  merchandise,  .\dvertisers  buy  like  lami- 
lies.  riieir  decisions  tall  lor  a  merging  of  o|>inions. 

11  )ou  are  to  h<xld  \our  present  business  atul  attract 
new  accounts,  your  stoi  y  must  be  told  tpiickly,  inexpett- 
siveh  and  with  force  to  the  executives  who  are  now 
making  space-buying  decisions.  You  can  do  this  in 
I’rimkks'  Ink,  the  itiaga/ine  ofieritig  Iruly  balanced  ref)- 
resenlalion  among  advertising,  management,  sales  and 
agenev  executives  who  are  charged  with  advertising 
resiKHisibilities. 


Your  story  will  ride  in  on  the  acceptance  of  Printers’ 
Ink,  lx.‘cause  it  is  the  one  maga/ine  w’elcomed  in  all  in¬ 
dustries  for  its  help  in  moving  prcxlucts  and  services  to 
consumers  in  the  mass. 

Start  a  campaign  in  Printers’  Ink  now  to  strengthen 
your  grasp  on  to-day’s  active  accounts  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  to-morrow’s  business. 


Free  Report  for  Media  Men 
with  Sales  Responsibilities 

Who  determines  selection  of  media 


/  5y  achertisers  tell  who  and  hmv  many  ex- 
ecutives  sit  in  on  baying  decisions  how 
buying  is  shared  by  agency  and  adnettiser. 


\(>ii  in:i\  Ikivc  of  in.-ikiii"  this  hmid  liclil 

n-|)ort  0)111  self  .  Coiiciiiis  iist-fiil  f.icis  Tor  chcikiii^ 
0)111  own  s;ilcs  and  sales  pioniotion  acticilies.  Arc 
0)111  roniaris  adc({nalc?  Hcic's  convinciii"  iiifoiiiia 
tion  (or  ap;”iessive  media  executives  to  tisc  in  plan' 
coniiti”  lip  lor  their  management’s  approval.  Write 
now  lor  I’.  I.  jury  of  Marketing  Opinion  RcjKrit 
No.  GC.  .Vdilress  .Vdvertising  Dept.,  PRINTERS'  INK. 
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200  Dailies  Raised 
Circulation  Rotes 

continued  from  page  3 


and  the  adjoining  counties  went  into 
effect,  Oct  1.  we  sent  a  letter  to  all 
mail  subscribers  in  this  area  and 
told  them  that  we  would  allow  them 
to  extend  their  current  subscriptions 
not  more  than  six  months  addition¬ 
ally  at  the  old  rate,  if  they  paid  not 
later  than  Oct.  10. 

“The  bottom  of  the  letter  was  a 
coupon  which  could  be  sent  in  with 
payment  to  obtain  such  extension. 
The  women  who  canvass  the  rural 
routes  for  such  mail  subscriptions 
were  informed  of  these  letters  and 
made  an  effort  to  see  all  the  people 
on  the  mail  list  prior  to  the  Oct.  10 
deadline,  and  so,  almost  all,  if  not 
all,  such  subscribers  were  contacted 
both  by  mail  and  in  person.  Some 
who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportimity  have  renewed  subscrip¬ 
tions  since,  without  objection. 

“The  carrier  rate  had  hern  15c  a  week  but 
there  were  a  number  of  term  or  prepaid  sub- 
>cribers  who  had  enjoyed  a  rate  of  $6  a  year 
prior  to  the  increase  to  a  straiglit  15c  a  week. 
When  making  this  increase,  we  also  did  away 
with  receiving  at  the  office  any  such  prepay¬ 
ments:  previously,  such  prepayments  had  been 
accepted  for  several  years  at  the  office  as 
agent  for  the  carriers. 

“A  few  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
paying  a  year  at  a  time  objected  to  the  change, 
particularly  since  we  suggested  that  they  not 
pay  more  than  three  months  at  a  time  to  the 
carriers.  However,  careful  explanation  satis¬ 
fied  an  but  one  or  two  of  these,  and  we  lost 
no  subscriptions. 

“Of  course,  I  would  advise  other 
publishers  to  increase  rates.” 

Ob*  PBblisli*r*t  OpiBio* 

Albert  W.  Flaherty,  publisher, 
Antioch.  (Cal.)  Ledger,  whose  paper 
effected  a  new  rate  last  fall  and  then 
went  on  to  pass  the  pre-rise  level, 
summarizes  his  experiences  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“We  gained  an  increased  rate  with¬ 
out  any  loss,  and  especially  without 
any  public  complaint.  Any  stops  we 
had  were  without  voicing  any  com¬ 
plaint. 

“We  gained  enough  new  to  offset 
the  losses,  and  gained  them  without 
any  solicitation. 

“If  you  want  some  opinion  on  this 
subject  here  is  a  little:  Newspaper 
sutecription  rates  have  been  too  low 
for  the  service  given  the  reader.  Too 
much  dependence  has  been  placed 
upon  advertising  to  produce  news¬ 
paper  revenue. 

“Advertising  is  disappearing  a  . 
circulation  should  now  replace  that 
income:  Subscribers  should  come 

closer  to  paying  what  the  news  is 
worth.  Any  small  daily  is  worth  $1 
a  month,  for  the  news  it  delivers  from 
all  over  the  world,  from  its  local  field, 
for  the  editorials  it  carries  if  they  are 
not  ‘canned’,  for  the  reports  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  of  local  government,  local 
drives,  and  organizations,  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  it  carries  in  puzzles,  se¬ 
rials,  comics,  sports,  cartoons — and 
any  good  newspaper  carries  these 
things. 

“Let  xts  raise  subscription  rates  so 
the  readers  pay  for  what  they  get — 
that  will  offset  some  or  maybe  all  our 
advertising  losses  and  avoid  need  of 
raising  advertising  rates  to  the  point 
where  the  advertiser  is  buying  a  pa¬ 
per  for  people  to  read.  Then  when 
advertising  returns  our  newspapers 
will  actually  make  money  because  the 
subscriber  will  be  paying  for  his  news, 
etc.,  and  the  advertiser  for  his  ad¬ 
vertising  service. 

“The  only  difference  between  a  40c  or  50c 
a  month  paper  and  a  free  distribution  paper 
is  that  one  is  tartly  free  the  other  totally  free 
to  the  readers,  the  advertiser  l)eing  the  goat, 
or  the  publisher.  We  are  interested  in  this 
subject  t>ccause  we  have  considered  another 
rai>e  will  have  to  be  made  (i>erhaps  to  60c 
or  65c)  as  advertising  is  limited  umler  war 


merchandising  conditions.  If  we  can  provide 
the  right  paper  we  shouUl  he  aide  to  get  that. 
Our  job  now  is  to  find  how  to  produce  that 
paper:  worth  a  still  higher  price. 

“If  our  present  j»aper  can  he  improved  for 
the  reader  we  can  get  more.  Los  advertising 
will  leave  more  room  for  reader  api»eal, 
won't  it?  Can  we  make  the  reader  pay? 
What  will  lie  pay  for? 

“To  the  writer  this  is  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  meeting  income  than  what 
has  usually  been  considered.  Too 
often  we  have  heard  things  which  in¬ 
dicate  the  reader  was  more  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  sell  advertising,  that  therefore 
we  should  have  a  popularly  low  sub¬ 
scription  rate.  If  we  change  that,  and 
look  at  the  reader  as  our  main  source 
of  income,  our  main  customer,  and 
attempt  to  serve  him  so  he  will  be  a 
profitable  account,  and  if  we  could 
reach  the  position  where  advertising 
was  not  the  principal  source  of  our 
revenue  we  would  have  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

“Chances  are  that  then  we  would 
be  swamped  with  advertising  and  it 
become  still  more  of  a  profit  item. 
Maybe  newspapers  have  issued  ‘spe¬ 
cials’  in  price  too  long  on  their  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  If  we  would  quit 
slaughtering  the  price  and  not  use 
the  backbone  of  our  business  as  the 
‘leaders’  we  might  improve  our  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  have  the  greatest  pa¬ 
pers  of  history  of  the  industry.” 

An  example  of  increases  last  Oc¬ 
tober  in  city  and  motor  carrier  de¬ 
livery  and  mail  and  annual  carrier 
rates,  effected  by  the  Marysville 
(Cal.)  Appeal-Democrat,  also  had  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  circulation,  according  to 
Horace  E.  Thomas,  publisher.  He  re¬ 
ports: 

Reports  Fovorobl*  R*aetioB 

“We  advanced  our  city  and  motor 
carrier  delivery  from  65c  monthly,  to 
75c  monthly.  At  the  same  time,  we 
increased  the  annual  rate  from  $6.00 
to  $7.00  by  mail,  and  from  $7.50  to 
$8.50  by  carrier.  There  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  circulation  inunediately 
after  the  increased  rates  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  However,  we  have  now  regained 
the  loss  and  added  some  additional 
subscribers.” 

The  Portsmouth  (O.)  Times  Nov.  3 
raised  its  home  delivery  price  from 
15c  to  18c  per  week,  evening  only, 
reports  H.  E.  Foehr,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  The  Sunday  edition  remained  at 
the  established  price  of  5c  per  copy. 

“DuritiK  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  high 
rale,  we  lost  130  subscribers  out  of  a  total 
circulation  of  20,000,”  he  states.  “This  as 
you  can  see  represents  a  loss  of  a  little  better 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  These  sub- 
scrilters  began  renewing  their  .subscriptions 
beginning  with  the  third  week  and  at  the 
end  of  five  weeks,  we  ha<l  regained  our  en¬ 
tire  circulation. 

“We  attribute  our  successful  rate 
increase  to  two  facts;  first,  all  car¬ 
riers  shared  proportionately  in  the 
rate  increase  and  naturally  were  so 
enthusiastic  that  they  were  to  make 
additional  profits  that  they  did  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  job  in  retaining  their  sub¬ 
scribers;  second,  complete  cooperation 
between  the  editorial  and  circulation 
departments. 

E.  C.  Davis,  business  manager, 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  a.m.. 
Journal,  p.m.,  and  Sunday  Enterprise, 
describing  those  papers’  experiences 
in  raising  rates  for  all  three  editions, 
says: 

“Subscription  rates  of  the  Ueauinont  Enter¬ 
prise,  morning  and  Sunday,  and  the  Itraumom 
Journal,  six-day  evening,  were  increased  on 
Oct.  1,  1941,  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  month 
for  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  by  earner 
and  by  mail  anywhere  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
The  rate  for  either  the  daily  Enterprise  or 
Journal  with  the  Sunday  Enterprise,  was  in¬ 
creased  from  90c  to  $1  per  month.  There  is 
no  reduction  for  payments  of  a  longer  period 
of  time.  The  adjustment  of  wholesale  rate  to 
distributors  and  newspaper  boys  was  made 
on  such  a  basis  that  they  participate  in  tin- 
added  revenue  to  the  extent  of  from  twenty 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  subscription  rate  increase. 
Single  copy  prices  remain  unchanged;  namely, 
5c  daily  and  10c  Sunday. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  HEpIq 


ALLEN  LEARNS  TO  SWIM 

Larry  Allen,  Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
when  the  British  cruiser  Galatea  was  tor¬ 
pedoed  and  sunk,  keeps  his  vow  to  learn 
to  swim  before  he  returns  to  duty  with  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  next  month.  Allen  is 
shown  above  taking  his  first  lesson  in  the 
Miami  Biltmore  pool  this  week  from  pretty 
Peggy  Diehl,  professional  swimmer  from 
Minneapolis.  Since  he  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  recently,  Allen  has  had  a  baby  named 
for  him,  Larry  Allen  Bowles,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bowles,  of  Carswell, 
W.  Va.  Allen  also  has  been  made  an 
“honorary  citizen”  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
where  he  worked  as  a  reporter  before  he 
joined  the  AP. 


“Temporary  loss  in  volume  of  five 
to  10%  was  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
increase.  The  low  point  in  volume, 
which  was  reached  about  Dec.  1,  was 
Sunday  only,  lower  than  the  Septem¬ 
ber  average.  By  Jan.  24  this  loss  had 
been  reduced  to  1.7%  daily  and  2.1% 
Sunday.  Important  war  news  un- 
doubt^ly  prevented  a  greater  loss, 
while  the  raid  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  involvement  of  the  U.  S.  in  the 
war  explains  the  recovery  since  early 
December.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  increase  in  subscription  rates  of 
these  papers  has  been  more  than  jus¬ 
tified,  and  we  are  gratified  to  note 
that  many  other  papers  throughout  the 
country  are  taking  similar  action. 

“Publication  costs  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  and  in  all  probability  will 
continue  to  rise.  ’The  public  will  pay 
a  reasonable  price  for  good  newspa¬ 
pers,  if  the  publishers  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
rates.  It  is  my  opinion  the  newspaper 
reader  should  pay  a  greater  percentage 
of  publication  costs.” 

Public  Accepted  Rise 

The  Marion  (O.)  Star,  a  Brush- 
Moore  Newspaper,  had  the  following 
experience,  according  to  Delmas  Jen¬ 
kins,  circulation  manager; 

“We  are  pleased  to  explain  the  effect  the 
price  increase  had  on  the  Marion  Star  which 
went  into  effect  Sept.  29.  We  feel  now  the 
public  has  accepted  the  price  increase  and  it 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  as  in  most  instances  we 
never  hear  anything  aliout  the  increased  rate 
of  the  subscription  price.  At  the  time  of  the 
price  increase  all  papers  delivered  by  carrier- 
salesmen  was  increased  3c  per  week. 

“In  the  city  of  Marion,  the  price  was  ad¬ 
vanced  from  ISc  to  18c,  and  the  suburban 
and  country  territory  the  rate  was  raised  from 
12c  to  ISc  per  week.  On  all  throw  off  routes, 
the  rate  was  advanced  from  12c  to  18c  a 
week,  the  largest  pereentage  of  loss  coming 
from  these  subscribers,  .\fter  all,  this  was  a 
50  per  eent  increase  and  all  these  suhscribers 
were  farmers  and  they  always  hesitate  in 
paying  more  for  any  commodity. 

“The  net  paid  circulation  of  the 
Star  the  day  the  rate  increase  was 
announced  was  16,628  and  now  it  is 
16,960.  The  city  home  delivery  loss 
after  the  first  month  was  .0125  and 
four  months  from  the  time  the  price 
increase  was  announced,  after  absorb¬ 


ing  this  loss,  shows  an  increase  of  .(i 
Of  course,  newsstands  and  street  sa!» 
also  increased  during  this  time.  % 
do  not  allow  any  returns  on  new^ 
stands  or  street  sales.  The  suburba: 
loss  the  first  month  after  price  ir.. 
crease  was  .047 — better  than  2%  of 
loss  being  from  throw  off  subscribe.- 
which  was  listed  in  our  total  suburba; 
circulation. 

“After  this  increase  price  went  ini 
effect,  the  suburban  mail  increase 
.063  after  the  first  month  and  afte 
four  months  it  has  increased  ,12; 
Country  carriers  delivery  showed , 
loss  of  .01  and  the  total  loss  in  sub 
scribers  against  the  net  paid  figure  c: 
Sept.  27  was  .0072,  four  months  afte 
price  increase  the  total  gain,  absorb¬ 
ing  all  losses,  was  .02.” 

The  Jeannette  (Pa.)  Neujs-D-. 
patch,  according  to  Charles  F.  Dober- 
neck,  business  manager,  raised  rate 
last  September  and  five  months  late 
had  added  200  readers  to  its  list.  Mt 
Dobemeck’s  story: 

“Public  reaction  can  be  boiled  dor 
to  this:  ‘What  does  3c  more  a  ww 
amount  to  anyway?  Yes,  I  know,  lb 
price  of  everything  is  going  up  thn 
days.’  It  is  my  belief  that  the  exts 
cost  of  the  favorite  family  newspape 
has  just  about  no  effect  on  the  fat- 
tunes  of  circulation  as  far  as  the  pui- 
lic  is  concerned.  They  figure  (and  w 
should  too)  that  if  a  paper  is  wort 
buying  at  all  it  is  worth  a  few  ceas 
more  per  week. 

“In  fact,  and  this  is  odd,  every  tune 
we  ever  raised  rates  to  the  readers  * 
immediately  felt  a  wave  of  increaet 
interest  on  the  part  of  non-subscii>- 
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Still  RegaiBing  Subscribers 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pa- 
tagraph,  which  raised  rates  in  Ifc- 
vember  and  still  is  reclaiming  to 
subscribers,  relates  its  experiencK 
through  Joe  M.  Bunting,  general  man¬ 
ager: 

“The  Daily  Pantograph  increased  its  «! 
carrier  delivered  rate  from  20c  to  25c,  dab 
and  Sunday,  on  Nov.  2.  Starting  with  la 
proximatQly  10,500  city  carrier  ddiwtr: 
copies  (which  was  an  all-time  high  in  ik- 
classification)  we  lost  approximately  5  K 
cent  at  the  peak.  Within  six  weeks  we  h: 
recovered  all  hut  120  copies.  Our  loss  i 
present  is  about  4  per  cent,  but  we  attriUtt 
the  most  of  this  to  a  seasonal  decline  wkc 
we  always  suffer  at  this  time  of  the  year  « 
very  little  of  it  to  the  rate  increase.  It  isil- 
interesting  to  note  that  our  present  city  o- 
rier  delivered,  at  the  new  rate,  is  appro* 
mately  150  copies  more  than  a  year  ago. 

“Single  copy  price,  street  and  dealer,  w- 
increased  from  3c  to  Sc  for  the  daily,  « 
from  7c  to  10c  for  the  Sunday  the  middle  o 
October,  prior  to  the  increase  in  city  came 
deliveretl  rate.  These  classifications  are  w" 
small — only  about  650  copies  in  total. 
have  suffered  about  a  30  per  cent  !<»' 
which  doesn’t  worry  us. 

“On  Nov.  1  we  sent  announcement  to  ® 
subscribers  that  mail  rate  would  be  increax 
from  $5  to  $6  for  daily  only  and  from  I 
to  $7.50  daily  and  Sunday  effective  Jan.  I 
1942.  Subscribers  were  given  privilege  4 
renewing  at  old  rate  up  to  Jan.  1.  We  a 
ceived  approximately  5,000  renewals  out  «  ‘ 
total  of  slightly  more  than  10,000  total  na 
In  addition,  we  received  a  considerable  nffl 
ber  of  new  orders.  It  is  a  little  early,  < 
course,  to  predict  the  ultimate  result  of  d* 
mail  rate  increase,  but  we  do  not  anticipv: 
any  had  effect. 

“Public  reaction  to  our  increase 
was  splendid.  For  instance,  out  « 
approximately  10,500  city  subscribe 
we  had  just  one  irate,  hard-boito 
telephone  call,  with  an  order  to  stof 
the  paper,  but  unfortunately  (or  f«f' 
timately)  the  gentleman  was  so  an^ 
he  hung  up  before  he  thought  to 
us  his  name  and  address.  In  bne- 
our  experience  was  so  almost  devo* 
of  headaches  that  we  scarcely  r^' 
ized  that  the  increases  were  put  in® 
effect.  Personally,  I  believe  most  sul- 
scribers  realize  that  publishers  ha« 
been  furnishing  them  a  product  gre«' 
ly  below  cost  and  I  believe  that  mi*- 
of  them  are  glad  to  pay  a  trifle  mo® 
for  the  quality  of  newspapers  they  a* 
receiving  today.” 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  REVISIONS  OF  1942  MARKET  GUIDE  DATA 


Hie  following  corrections  should  be  made  in  the  information  published  in  the  1942  Market  Guide  (Section  2,  November  29,  1941,  issue); 
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Telephones 
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Registrations 
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State 
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4 
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579,988 
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2,905 

1,110,228 

107,428 

58,079 

72,951 

218,925 

164,194 

139,700 
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70,811 
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Stores  000 
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Stores 

000  Stores  000 

Stores  000 
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000 

GiMdiM  (town),  Conn... 

432 

18,102 

104 

4,518 

32 

1,867 

20  461 

13 

3,200 

39 

1,196 

71 

921 

Itt  712 

76  3,914 

42 

1,947 

Page  107 

/ 

Hmkofro-Mutkogon 

HXiiiti.  Midi . 

820 

27,341 

273 

7,334 

75 

2,279 

34  1,348 

35 

3,376 

109 

1,732 

95 

1,459 

30  1,162 

215  6,079 

2 

5S?TONA  beach,  FLA. 

K(Wip>prr«:  Journal  (m)  7,10'.!;  News  (e) 
UM;  Combined  dally  (me)  15,376;  (S)  8,- 
Sll  (th^  fiKuree  cover  the  six  months  per¬ 
iod  eidinx  Sept.  30.  1941).  Journal  (m) 
IjMi  News  (e)  8,706;  Combined  daily  (me) 
lUTS;  (S)  0,058  (these  figures  cover  the 
dx  months  period  ending  March  31,  1941). 

rMssi 

raCATELLO,  IDAHO 

Irttil  Trains  Zone:  76  miles;  Popula- 
lioD.  167,000;  Radius  in  miles.  North  76, 
Jsetb  76.  East  76,  West  76;  Principal  mu- 
iMpiIities  in  area,  with  1940  populations, 
in:  Blackfoot  (3,681):  Montpelier  (2,824); 
Pnston  (4.286);  Rexbur?  (3,437);  St. 
Anthony  (2,710);  Aberdeen  (1.016). 


WAM8H.  IND. 

Fspniatiso:  (1040  U.  S.  Census)  City 
corporate  limits,  9,663;  suburban  area  in- 
dnded  13,450;  total  trading  area,  41,326. 


I  uKOOR  MG 

Newspapers:  News  (m)  33,381;  (Sat.)  46,- 
NS;  te|>t.  30.  1941;  Commercial  (e)  16.000, 
svom  Sept.  30,  1041. 

rw  138 
NCK'AKK,  N.  J. 

1330  Biennial  Censns  of  Mannfaeturest  No. 
ot  establishments,  1,617;  ware-earners,  66.- 
W7;  wares,  $69,071,962;  value  of  products, 
Mt6.162.606. 


610VBR8TILLE  AND  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 
1030  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures:  No. 

ol  establishments,  193:  ware  earners,  9.3()0; 
total  wares,  $8,401,032;  value  of  products, 
$32,166,476:  value  added  by  manufacture, 
tlS.249.608. 

fart  150 

iAXESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Eliminate  Sun  (m). 

fact  176 

rOSTORIA,  OHIO 

Newsitapem;  Review  (e)  ‘J.OOO:  Sept.  30, 
IMl:  Times,  3.184;  sworn  Sept.  30.  1941. 


Testimony  By 
Stahlman  Ends 
FCC  Hearing 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16 — The 
background  of  conflict  between  press 
and  radio  was  one  of  insistence  by  the 
newspapers  that  broadcasters  stop 
stealing  personal  property,”  Publisher 
James  G.  Stahlman  told  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  at  what 
be  the  final  hearing  on  “the 
newspaper  issue.” 

Publisher  Stahlman  made  a  long- 
delayed  appearance  in  response  to  a 
wmmission  subpena  which  was  up- 
l»ld  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  in  a  decision  which  dealt 
6  lethal  blow  to  FCC  plans  to  consider 
newspaper  ownership  a  possible  basis 
■y  of  applications  for  radio  fa¬ 
tties.  The  Court  had  ruled  that 
could  inquire  into  anything  ger- 
to  radio  regulation  but  could  not 
an  application  simply  because 
we  applicant  has  press  connections; 
furthermore,  the  Court  said,  there  is 
KfAve  doubt  whether  Congress  could 
constitutionally  discriminate  against 
"^^spaper  applicants. 

Direct  questions  by  Commission 
Counsel  Marcus  Cohen  elicited  little 
“formation  for  the  record.  He  merely 
^ed  Mr.  Stahlman  to  identify  cer- 
documents  and  supply  back- 
p'ound  as  to  his  affiliations  in  pub- 
usher  associations  and  committees 


NEWSPAPER  JOB  SHOPS  MAY  GET  U.  S.  PRINTING 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  17— Newspapers  which  operate  job  printing 
establishments  may  offset  lost  advertising  revenues  by  sharing  in  gov¬ 
ernment  printing  and  publishing  contracts.  This  source  of  revenue  is  not 
available  to  the  very  small  job  shops  because  government  printing  for  na¬ 
tional  distribution  is  done  in  huge  quantities  and  speedy  production  is  of  the 
essence,  it  was  explained  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Inquiries  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Public  Printer,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  bring  questionnaires 
through  which  the  printshop  operator  may  make  a  record  of  his  facilities  for 
executing  a  contract.  The  questionnciires  are  classified  on  the  basis  of 
equipment  and  operating  experience  and  when  an  appropriate  job  is  to  be 
“farmed  out”  the  shop  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  submit  an  estimate. 

AYER  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CONTEST  TO  CONTINUE 

PHILADELPHIA,  Feb.  16— The  annual  N.  W.  Ayer  Newspaper  Typography 
Exhibition  will  continue  despite  the  war.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  to¬ 
day.  All  English-language  dailies  in  the  United  States  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  the  contest  to  be  held  in  April.  Explaining  their  decision 
to  continue  the  well-known  exhibitions  in  wartime,  the  sponsors  said  there 
was  more  interest  than  ever  this  year  in  the  way  newspapers  were  handling 
their  problems  of  layout,  make-up  and  printing  because  of  the  unusual  de¬ 
mands  being  made  on  the  production  facilities.  This  is  the  12th  Annual  Ayer 
Exhibition.  From  70  to  80%  of  all  U.  S.  dailies  have  been  represented  in  each 
of  the  shows.  The  date  of  publication  required  for  all  entries  will  be  chosen 
by  lot  during  the  week  of  March  2.  The  date  will  not  be  chosen  until  after 
the  week  has  passed. 

ASKS  END  OF  SPECIAL  EDITIONS  ON  WAR  PLANTS 

IN  A  Memorandum  to  the  Press,  Feb.  15,  the  War  Department  requested  that 
“the  practice  of  issuing  special  editions  or  sections  celebrating  the  in¬ 
stallation  or  opening  of  new  plants  or  additions  to  existing  plants  engaged  in 
filling  war  orders,  or  the  publishing  of  round-ups  of  local  industries  engaged 
in  war  production,  be  discontinued.  This  request  does  not  affect  newspapers 
to  which  permission  for  such  special  editions  or  sections  has  already  been 
granted,”  it  was  stated. 


which  had  reviewed  the  relationship 
between  press  and  radio.  But  when 
direct  examination  was  concluded,  the 
publisher  availed  himself  of  the  right 
to  make  a  peppery  statement  of  his 
views  in  which  no  punches  were 
pulled. 

In  the  early  development  of  news¬ 
casting,  he  said,  there  was  no  uni¬ 
formity  on  policies  governing  radio 
use  of  news.  In  Nashville  and  else¬ 
where,  he  continued,  stations  engaged 
in  “theft  of  news  that  belonged  to 
newspapers,  and  aired  it  according  to 
their  own  likes  and  dislikes — without 
reference  to  the  facts.” 

The  witness  said  his  primary  interest 
was  in  developing  a  definite  policy 
and  with  that  end  in  view  he  spon¬ 
sored  a  resolution  at  an  Associated 
Press  meeting  which  resulted  in  the 
first  comprehensive  examination  of 
the  subject  made  by  a  press  group. 
The  newspapers  had  found  that  their 
property  was  being  continually  stolen 
by  the  broadcasters,  “  ‘pilfered,’  to  use 
the  word  which  appears  in  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,”  Mr.  Stahlman  re¬ 
lated.  He  explained  that  Associated 
Press  being  a  membership,  nonprofit 
association,  AP  could  neither  sell  nor 
give  away  the  projjerty  of  its  members 
and  it  was  concluded  that  each  might 
have  the  privilege  of  handling  the 
problem  in  his  own  way,  in  his  own 
community. 

Asked  concerning  a  meeting  at  the 


Hotel  Biltmore  in  New  York  City  in 
December,  1933,  Mr.  Stahlman  said 
press  and  radio  representatives  met 
to  consider  the  issue  raised  by  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  that  it  was  creating  its  own 
newsgathering  organization.  “CBS,”  he 
explained,  “was  employing  men  on  our 
newspapers  whom  we  were  paying  to 
collert  news  and  turn  it  over  to  us,  to 
turn  the  same  news  over  to  them.  We 
objected  to  the  theft  of  our  property. 
We  wanted  to  stop  this  infernal  in¬ 
filtration  into  our  organization  and 
thefting  of  news  we  had  bought  and 
paid  for.” 

The  result  of  that  meeting,  he  said, 
was  creation  of  a  press-radio  bureau  to 
turn  over  press  association  news  to 
chains  at  no  cost  to  them  other  than 
the  tolls. 

Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  Mr. 
Stahlman,  invited  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  testimony  previously  pre¬ 
sented  by  Edwin  Moss  Williams,  vice- 
president  of  United  Press,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Stahlman’s  attitude  on 
news  broadcasting  in  Nashville.  Mr. 
Williams  had  testified  about  a  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  the  Nashville  Banner 
publisher  with  U.P.  representatives 
and  a  representative  of  Station  WSM, 
Nashville.  Mr.  Stahlman,  according 
to  the  record  of  testimony,  took  the 
position  that  U.P.  should  not  sell  news 
to  a  Nashville  station  for  sponsored 
airing,  and  threatened  to  withdraw 


from  the  press  association  if  U.P.  in¬ 
sisted. 

On  the  witness  stand,  Mr.  Stahlman 
said  Station  WSM  had  made  an  effort 
to  contract  for  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  copy  but  that  he  had  taken  the 
position  that  the  Banner  had  the 
equivalent  of  an  “equity  franchise 
contract.”  When  the  newspaper  and 
INS  made  their  agreement,  radio  was 
not  a  factor  and  nothing  was  written 
into  the  contract  on  the  subject.  But, 
the  witness  said,  the  press  association 
was  not  at  liberty  to  sell  to  a  compet¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  he  contended  it 
could  not  sell  to  another  media.  INS 
sold  to  the  station,  and  Stahlman  can¬ 
celled  his  contract. 

Subsequently,  he  said,  the  station 
sought  to  buy  U.P.  news  to  obtain  the 
Esso  Reporter  program. 

“I  have  always  been,  and  always  will 
be,  against  sponsored  news  reports.  I 
don’t  have  commercially  sponsored 
news  on  the  first  page  of  my  news¬ 
paper,”  the  witness  interjected. 

Continuing  his  recital,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said  UP.  offered  Station  WSM 
a  contract  “with  the  usual  libel  clause 
in  it,”  and  the  station  rejected  the 
offer.  Later  U.P.  sold  its  service  to 
Station  WLAC  in  Nashville.  The  Ban¬ 
ner  did  not  invoke  its  right  to  cancel 
because  press  associations  by  that  time 
had  gone  generally  into  the  policy  of 
sales  with  newspaper  acquiesence. 

Mr.  Hanson  directed  a  question  to 
Mr.  Stahlman  which  brought  this  re¬ 
ply:  “Truth  in  the  news  is  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  the  publisher,  not  of  an  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

Although  no  other  witnesses  are 
now  sch^uled,  the  Commission  re¬ 
cessed  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Stahl¬ 
man’s  presentation,  “to  a  date  to  be 
announced.” 

GOES  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  Brigham  (Utah)  Box  Elder 
News-Journal  is  now  issued  semi¬ 
weekly  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
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rtnmiti  Post,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild  last 
week. 


Evan  Williams,  former  copydesk 
man,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  trade  area  manager  for  the 
Akron  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 


James  F.  McDaniel,  news  editor  of 
the  Urbana  (O.)  Citizen  for  three 
years,  has  resigned  to  go  to  Mexico 
where  he  will  take  part  in  a  “good 
neighbor”  project  sponsored  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
of  Philadelphia.  Hal  Alty,  Citizen 
reporter,  has  been  named  news  editor 
and  Miss  Kathryn  Everhart  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Neitz  are  parents 
of  a  son  bom  at  Akron  Feb.  12.  Mr. 
Neitz  is  in  charge  of  the  wirephoto 
department  at  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 


Miss  Margaret  Owens,  Lowville, 
N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-  Dispatch. 

Charles  S.  Zack,  news  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  and 
Mrs.  Zack,  celebrated  their  25th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  on  Feb.  12. 

Allan  Chellas,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Parade,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Click. 


Claude  A.  Jagger,  financial  editor. 
Associated  Press,  was  elected  president 
of  the  N.  Y.  Financial  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Charles  A.  Don¬ 
nelly  of  the  World-Telegram. 

Stephen  D.  Donahue,  on  the  city 
staff,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Donahue  are  receiv¬ 
ing  congratiilations  upon  the  birth 
Feb.  15  of  a  son,  Stephen,  Jr. 

V.  G.  Smylie  is  new  police  reporter 
for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bill  Fain  who  now  is  in  the 
Army. 

Harold  Martin,  for  two  years  staff 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
this  week  joined  the  Lucas  and  Jen¬ 
kins  theater  organization.  He  will 
establish  and  direct  a  new  department 
of  advertising  and  promotion. 

Lowell  B.  Nussbaum,  who  conducts 
the  “Inside  Indianapolis”  column  in 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  New  secretary  is  Wal¬ 
ter  F.  Morse,  state  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent. 

George  D.  Wing,  city  editor  of  the 
Fort  Madison  (la.)  Democrat  for  the 
last  10  years,  became  editor  of  the 
Brainerd  (Minn.)  Dispatch  on  Feb.  9. 
He  succeeds  Walter  Stevens  who  has 
been  called  to  army  service. 

W.  Rae  Small,  36,  who  has  been 
employed  as  a  reporter  for  the  last  10 
years  on  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic,  has  annoimced  his  candidacy 
for  the  Republication  nomination  for 
congressman  in  the  Twelfth  congres¬ 
sional  district  at  the  Illinois  primary 
election,  April  14. 


With  The  Colors 


Ray  Cawley,  formerly  in  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  has  left  for  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  to  take  advance  instruction  im- 
der  the  CPT  program. 

James  P.  Hackett  of  Rumson,  N.  J., 
former  Associated  Press  staff  writer  in 
New  York  has  been  assigned  to  the 
public  relations  section  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  Eastern  Recruit¬ 
ing  Division  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
sergeant. 

Rodric  L.  Jones  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle’s  advertising 
staff  has  joined  the  U.  S.  Marines.  He 
is  the  sixth  man  to  join  the  nation’s 
armed  forces  from  the  Eagle. 

Bob  Cunningham,  Youngstown  (O.) 
Vindicator  reporter,  has  been  ordered 
to  report  for  military  duty. 

Thomas  E.  O’Keefe,  reporter,  Hobo¬ 
ken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer  and  Ran¬ 
dolph  F.  Paulson,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Daily  News  have 
been  inducted  into  the  army  and  are 
training  at  Camp  Croft,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 


J.  H.  McKinney,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record  reporter,  resigned  Feb.  7  to 
enter  the  Marines  service. 


Andrew  J.  Gray,  Boston  Post  re¬ 
porter,  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  is  attached  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Howell  Cullinan,  radio  news  an¬ 
nouncer  for  the  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  for  the  past  several  years,  was 
commissioned  as  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
Jan.  2. 
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PAUL  A.  LUCAS,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen- 
Register  for  the  past  ten  years,  has 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army. 

First  Lieut.  Owens  Allen  Wood,  for¬ 
mer  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Hercdd-Jour- 
nal  reporter  and  photographer,  was 
wounded  in  action  in  the  Philippines 
Jan.  27,  according  to  a  war  department 
telegram  to  relatives. 

Pierre  Berton,  city  editor,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  News  Herald,  has  ji^ed  the 
army. 
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Donald  W.  Dana,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  reporter,  reported  to 
the  Public  Relations  office  at  Sheppard 
Field,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  in  quest  of 
assignment  to  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  flying  field. 

Jack  Coe,  formerly  with  the  Spring- 
field  (ni.)  State  Journal;  James  C. 
Tippett,  formerly  with  the  Platt 
County  Republican  of  Monticello,  Ill., 
and  Kermit  Rudolph,  former  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  reporter,  are  now  on  the 
staff  of  Texacts,  published  by  U.  S. 
Army  Aviation  forces  at  Sheppard 
Field,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex, 

Tom  W.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the  Dallas 
bureau  of  the  United  Press,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps. 

Harold  Banks,  morning  city  editor. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has 
been  called  to  active  duty  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  reserve. 


Harry  L.  Dean,  staff  photographer. 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News- Register,  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  is  now  at 
Fort  Thomas  Ky. 

Sanford  Jarrell,  Commandant  of  the 
Harding  Military  Academy,  Glendora, 
Cal.,  one  time  city  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item  and  the  Washington 
Herald  has  enlisted  at  Los  Angeles  as 
a  private  in  the  army. 

Charles  Conrad  Manley,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  and  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Lakes  Charles  (La.)  American  Press, 
has  been  commissioned  an  ensign  in 
the  Navy. 

Frank  L.  Blackader,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal, 
has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Bamell  Bodard,  reporter,  Hobart 
(Okla.)  Democrat-Chief,  has  resigned 
to  enlist  in  the  U,  S,  A^my. 

Leland  Gourley,  staff  member  and 
sports  editor  for  the  Oklahoma  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  assigned  to  U.  S. 
Army  service. 

Hy  Hurwitz,  sports  writer,  Boston 
Globe,  has  enlisted  with  the  U.  S. 
Marines. 


Lonnie  Dan,  advertising  manager, 
Gladewater  (Tex.)  Times-Tribune,  has 
enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

John  N.  Reddin,  reporter  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Her¬ 
ald-Times  for  eight  years,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.  S,  Army  and  is  at  Fort 
Sheridan. 
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James  Potts  and  Kenneth  Muhe,  d 
the  advertising  art  department,  Phik. 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  have  en. 
listed  in  the  Army.  John  Kennedy, 
of  the  Bulletin  auditing  department 
has  joined  the  Navy. 

Angelo  Angelopolous,  of  the  sporti 
staff,  Indianapolis  News,  has  enlisM 
in  the  Naval  air  force. 

Robert  Howard,  reporter,  Indiav 
apolis  News,  has  joined  the  Naval  r^ 


Lowell  H.  Parker,  rewrite  man, 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  enlisted  in  tie 
Coast  Guard. 


Gordon  Crowe,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar 
staff,  is  now  a  cadet  in  the  403d  School 
Squadron,  B365,  Sheppard  Field. 

C.  Edwin  Smith,  advertising  staff, 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Naval  Reserves. 

Tom  R.  Brislin,  formerly  of  INS 
staff  in  New  York  City,  and  now  a 
member  of  109th  Infantry,  is  recover¬ 
ing  at  base  hospital  in  Louisiana  from 
appendicitis  operation. 

Gordon  Coe,  a  member  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Daily  Chronicle  editorial  staff 
has  left  for  Boise  to  enlist  with  the 
Army  Air  Coips  at  Gowen  field. 

Egan  Leek,  Indianapolis  Times  re¬ 
porter,  is  in  the  Navy. 

Danny  Polier,  of  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  joined  the 
Army  Air  Corps  at  Morris  Field,  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Tom  Pitts,  photographer  for  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  has  been  drafted  into  service 
in  the  Army  and  has  been  sent  to 
Fort  Bragg. 

Ralph  Williams,  former  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  reporter,  has 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  corps  re¬ 
serves.  Franklin  Camp  Bacon,  former 
Ledger-Enquirer  reporter,  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  corps. 

Harold  M.  Turner,  Jr.,  former  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  reporter  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  news  staff,  has 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 


Arthur  G.  Loftin,  reporter,  India*- 
apolis  Star,  who  returned  to  the  stiS 
from  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  when  the 
28-year-old  limit  went  into  effect,  bs 
been  ordered  back  to  active  duty. 

Carson  McClure,  reporter,  India*- 
apolis  Star,  is  an  Army  air  force  cadet 

Edwin  Krause,  photographer  Spring- 
yield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has  resign^ 
to  join  the  civilian  staff  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Ordnance  ofiice  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Robert  White,  Sunday  editor,  Lm 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  captain  in  the  Marint 
Corps  Reserve  and  ordered  to  active 
duty  as  public  relations  officer  at  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Marine  Base. 
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CY  HUNGERFORD,  Pittsburgh  Pot 
Gazette  cartoonist,  to  Mrs.  Alio 
Meade  Ingham  of  Pittsburgh,  n 
Easton,  Md.,  Feb.  7. 

Charles  F.  Raymond,  DeKalb  (QLi 
Chronicle  business  manager,  to  Evelyi 
Swanberg  of  DeKalb,  Feb.  3.  Mn 
Raymond  is  a  former  employe  of  the 
Chronicle  in  the  business  department 
Joseph  Banks,  United  Press  staf 
member  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  Mis 
Lois  Wagner,  at  Cresson,  Pa.,  Jan.  X 


5t)enmg 


states,  acts  prohibiting  so-called  “in-  live”  under  our  traditional  econ 
dustrial  selling”  recently  have  been  system  of  individual  enterprise, 
passed  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illi-  revise  their  distribution  policiei 
nois,  and  Pennsylvania.  that  these  will  support  retailing. 

Four  courses  of  action  merit  con-  undermine  it,  and  so  that  they 
sideration.  protect  the  consumer  from  the  p^ 

First,  established,  legitimate  retail-  bi'.ity  of  deception  to  which  tradt 
ers  can  further  improve  their  own  version  exposes  him. 
practices  and,  through  their  local  TJiird,  legislators  in  New  York  i 
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as  “bait”  to  coax  the  consumer  into 
the  field  of  unidentified  merchandise. 
An  example  might  well  be  a  camera, 
main- 


model  No.  25,  which  is  price 
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APPENDIX  A 
1939 

No.  of 

Type  Stores 

General  Merchandise 
(D.  S..  D.  G.  and  Var.)  6,559 

Apparel  .  19,169 

6,642 
4,454 
3,192 
6,620 
1,692 


Soles 


cares 


Radio. 


APPENDIX  B 

Aivertising  Revenue  Lost  in  1939  by  Netvs- 
fiptrs  Through  Trade  Diverted  from  Legiti- 
uite,  Established  Retailers  Handling  General 
Furniture-Household- 
Drugs  and 
Jewelry  in  Twelve  Largest  Cities  of  New 

York  State 

Vew  York  (All  Boroughs) .  $6,741,015 

Buffalo  .  624,080 

lockester  .  425,945 

Syracuse  .  260,125 

Yonkers  .  94,770 

ABianr  .  170,640 

Dtica  .  102,245 

Schenectady  .  106,450 

Binfhampton  .  108,885 

Xiigara  Falls .  81,515 

Troy .  80,860 

Mount  Vernon  .  61,725 


Uerchandise,  A  pparel. 

Radio,  Automotive  Products  (1), 


(1)  Diversion  has  made  alarming  inroads  in 
4e  automotive  field,  particularly  accessories 
and  supplies,  and,  in  some  areas,  a  consider- 
ahle  percentage  of  cars.  Because  of  the  impos- 
ubility  of  making  an  accurate  breakdown,  we 
las*  chosen  to  estimate  total  advertising  losses 
in  the  state  at  a  variable  amount,  ranging  from 
110,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  Applied  to  these 
principal  lines,  losses  consequently  would  be 
letween  $7,000,000  and  $9,000,000— certainly 
W  less  than  $7,000,000. 


I*ined  at  $41.00.  The  “discount  con- 
would  offer  this  at  $30.75 — a 
distinct  barKain,  on  which  a  disas- 


— 4VW  MdAl^ciui,  uii  wiiiw;!*  o  viiiaoa- 

'^o'lsly  low  profit  would  be  made. 
But  the  tables  are  turned  when  the 
wu*umer  is  persuaded  to  buy,  say  a 
coat,  whose  wholesale  price  is 
^ly  represented  at  $165, 

®*  true  retail  price  is  $100. 

The  so-called  “wholesaler’ 


THIS  ISN’T  a  sob  story.  It  has  to 
B  do  with  a  very  simple  letter 
which,  however,  seemed  extremely 
meaningftd  to  us.  .  .  .  Meaningful 
because  it  conveyed  so  eloquently 
how  much  a  newspaper  stands  for 
to  the  ordinary  people. 


thrives 

*  consumer  gullibility  and  dispar- 
^uent  of  the  legitimate  ret^er. 
The  consumer  is  at  a  hopeless  disad- 
from  the  start.  Because  he 
not  know  that  the  self-styled 
wholesaler”  is  not  a  wholesaler  at  all, 
i»  not  so  likely  to  discover,  for 
°^ple,  that  furniture  “listed”  (at 
J^edly  retail)  is  really  marked  up 
or  more  over  the  true  retail. 
Om  could  elaborate  at  great  length 


To  this  man  who  wrote  us,  his 
newspaper  is  infinitely  more  than  a  BHIHl 

reporter  of  news.  It  is  one  of  the 
^eat  things  he  respects  ^cause  it 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  forces 
for  good  he  knows.  If  his  city  needs 
a  new  hospital  or  a  new  park,  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  nevrspaper  to  campaign  for  it.  And  similarly, 
with  every  worthwhile  movement — Boy  Scout  activities, 
church  activities,  charity  drives,  city  beautiful  efforts. 
Conversely,  he  takes  it  for  granted  his  newspaper  will 
straighten  out  every  civic  ill— whether  it  be  unjust  taxes 
or  poor  street  car  service  or  a  bad  political  situation. 
Even  when  public  opinion  is  momentarily  stifled  by  some 
Huey  Long,  he  knows  his  newspaper  will  never  be  afraid. 
It  is  for  all  these  things  that  the  newspaper  has  become 
the  most  important  outside  influence  in  his  life. 


No  newspaper  in  America  has  done  more  to  forge  this 
bond  with  its  readers  than  the  Memphis  ^ess-Scimitar. 
No  newspaper  has  more  consistently  fulfilled  the  news¬ 
paper’s  role  as  a  foremost  citizen.  And  because  it  is 
this  reader  confidence  which  makes  any  medium  produc¬ 
tive  for  advertising,  the  Press -Scimitar  is  extremely 
resultful:  the  only  evening  newspaper  covering  one  of 
America’s  most  prosperous  markets. 


the  uneconomic  and  anti-social  as- 
of  trade  diversion.  The  simple 
*^1"  is  that  most  of  it  is  unfair  com- 
Jfbtion,  and  no  little  portion  of  it  is 
““ooest,  deceptive,  or  illegal.  So 
*^us  has  the  situation  become  that 
states  have  imdertaken  to  rem- 
^  It  by  special  legislation.  In  addi- 
the  Re-sale  Price  Maintenance 
15**’  which  are  now  in  effect  in  45 


The  Pre*.i-.Scimitar  and  The  Commercial  Appeal  are  the 
two  great  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  serving  Memphis. 
Represented  by  the  National  AdvertUinp  C^partment  of 
Scripps'Howard  Newspapers. 
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St.  Paul  Dailies  Have 
Streamlined  Photo  Lab 


apparent  that  the  plan  would  result  commodate  three  photogs — one  pro^l 
in  an  inflexible  setup — requiring  much  essing  films,  another  printing  and  (■nlrTnd 
more  space  and  equipment,  limiting  third  finishing  prints.  And  each 
expansion  and  multiplying  mainte-  carries  the  man  along  an  orderly  roiail 


By  JACK  PRICE 


DESIGNING  and  building  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plant  for  a  newspaper  can 
be  made  difficult  if  the  owners  are 
too  economically  minded  as  to  space 
allotment  and  short  sighted  on  the 
type  of  equipment  installed. 

Naturally,  picture  editors  and  heads 
of  photographic  departments  desire  to 


pleted  and  he  was  satisfied  with  final 
arrangements,  Vogt  described  them  as 
planned  for  a  “logical  flow  of  pro¬ 
duction.” 

Vogt  began  designing  his  laboratory 
by  setting  down  on  paper  the  seven 
divisions  he  desired: 

1.  A  picture -processing  unit  capable 


UBITOE-IAL  ROOM 

Above  !s  the  floor  plan  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch>Pioneer  Press  photography  laboratory. 
"A"  is  the  office;  A- 1,  lockers  with  storage  cabinets  above;  A-2,  bench  and  negative 
file;  A-3,  coat  closet;  A-4,  desk  and  typewriter.  "B"  is  studio;  B-l,  dressing  rooms; 
B>2,  space  for  lab  expansion.  "C"  is  negative  processing  rooms;  C-l,  loading  benches; 
C-2,  negative  developing  sinks.  "D"  is  print  rooms;  D-l,  processing  sinks;  D-2,  en¬ 
largers;  D-3,  tables.  “E"  is  finishing  room;  E-l,  print  washers;  E-2,  print  dryers;  E-3, 
workbench.  "F"  is  chemical  room.  “G"  is  roll  and  miniature  film  processing  room; 
G-l,  sink;  G-2,  enlarger.  "H"  is  shop  for  equipment  storage  and  repairing.  “I"  is 
Wirephoto  processing  room. 


produce  the  ultimate  in  constructing 
a  new  plant  or  remodelling  an  old 
one.  In  many  instances  their  objec¬ 
tives,  soxmd  as  they  appear,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  limited  operations  once  the 
architects  become  imbued  with  ideas 
not  ccHnpatible  with  methods  of  prac¬ 
tical  production. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  large 
newspapers  utilizing  “holes  in  the 
wall”  for  photograph  departments. 
Other  newspapers  that  rely  upon  their 
aged  and  decrepit  photo  plants  to 
produce  the  best  results  are  victims 
of  financial  losses  due  to  inefficiency, 
inadequate  facilities  and  lack  of  mod¬ 
em  equipment  and  careful  planning. 

It  must  have  been  comforting  to  E. 
L.  (Curly)  Vogt,  picture  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  when 
he  was  requested  to  construct  a  new 
photograph  department  and  told, 
“Here’s  the  space  you  can  have  for 
your  plant — ^lay  it  out  the  way  you 
want  it”  .  .  .  and  the  space  allotment 
consisting  of  a  generous  piece  of  floor 
footage.  Just  to  help  justify  his  con¬ 
victions,  Vogt  was  permitted  to  use 
his  own  ingenuity  in  planning  and 
equipping  this  plant. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bob  Eddy  of  the 
Pioneer  Press-Dispatch  staff  for  the 
story. 

Before  attempting  to  map  a  plan, 
Vogt  spent  three  months  visiting  the 
photographic  departments  of  other 
newspapers.  After  deciding  upon  his 
scheme,  he  made  cardboard  cut-outs 
of  the  various  installations  and  ap¬ 
paratus,  labelling  each  piece  and  they 
were  assembled  to  represent  a  work¬ 
ing  model  streamlined  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  When  all  details  were  com- 


of  handling  news  pictures  at  high 
speed  and  in  the  volume  produced  by 
seven  staff  photographers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  margin  to  allow  room  for 
planned  staff  expansion  had  to  be 
considered.  2.  A  unit  for  processing 
roll  and  miniature  film,  the  type  sent 
in  by  free-lancers. 

3.  An  adequate  studio.  4.  A  unit 
for  chemical  mixing  and  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  5.  A  small  maintenance  shop. 
6.  An  office  for  phoning,  filing  and 
identifying  pictures.  7.  A  room  for 
Wirephoto  film  processing. 

“I  started  out  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  idea  of  installing  individual 
darkrooms  for  the  staff  photogra¬ 
phers,”  Vogt  explains.  “It  soon  was 


nance  problems  such  as  cleaning  and 
keeping  solutions  up  to  strength. 

“So  then  I  hit  upon  my  so-called 
‘logical  flow  of  production’  plan,  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  the  maximum  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  speed  and  the  minimum 
in  space,  equipment  and  motion  re¬ 
quired  of  photographers.” 

Illustrative  of  the  “logical  flow  of 
production”  principle  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  twin  photo  processing 
units — each  exactly  the  same  distance 
from  the  laboratory’s  entrance. 

“This  distance  is  important  because 
hurrying  photographers  inevitably  use 
the  closer  processing  room  every  time 
it’s  vacant,  thus  making  that  unit’s 
equipment  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
work,”  declares  Vogt,  who  printed  his 
first  picture  as  a  news  photographer 
in  1921. 

Thus  a  photographer,  hurrying  back 
from  an  assigiunent,  heads  for  either 
processing  unit  following  this  path: 

Carrying  his  film  holders,  he  steps 
into  the  first  vacant  unit  and  closes 
the  door,  which  turns  on  an  outside 
warning  light  to  show  room  is  in  use. 
Directly  in  front  of  him  is  his  devel¬ 
oping  solution — which,  like  all  solu¬ 
tions  in  the  laboratory,  is  kept  in  a 
container  fixed  in  a  sink  so  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  water,  holding  the 
solutions  at  constant  temperature. 

His  negative  developed,  stopped  and 
fixed,  the  photog  lifts  a  spring- 
hinged  window  in  the  wall  above  the 
sink  and  puts  the  films  into  a  wash 
tank  on  the  other  side.  Then  he 
opens  a  second  door — which  snaps 
off  the  outer  warning  light — and  walks 
around  a  light-trap  partition  into  the 
printing  room,  where  his  negatives  are 
washing. 

Because  most  news  pictures  are 
printed  from  wet  negatives,  Vogt  has 
designed  a  negative  holder  for  the  en¬ 
largers  which  accommodates  the  film 
while  it  is  still  in  the  film  holder. 

The  negative  is  put  into  the  5x7 
Saltzman  enlarger  and  printed.  The 
prints  are  developed,  stopped  and 
fixed  in  the  same  room,  another 
spring-hinged  window  in  the  wall  is 
opened  and  the  prints  are  dropped 
into  a  circular  print  washer  in  the 
third  part  of  the  unit.  Before  the 
photographer  steps  into  this  finishing 
room,  he  puts  his  negatives  into  a  film 
dryer  built  into  the  wall. 

Frwn  the  washer  the  print  goes  on 
the  adjoining  dryer.  From  the  dryer 
the  photog  takes  one  step  to  the  exit 
door,  another  eight  steps  to  the  news¬ 
room  with  the  finished  picture. 

Thus  each  processing  step  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  safe-lighted  division 
of  the  unit  so  that  each  unit  can  ac- 


with  no  lost  motion  toward  the  ne\»-s. 
room. 

The  third  photo  processing  uci 
that  for  roll  and  miniature  film,  cor 
tains  various  types  of  developioj 
tanks,  infra-red  ray  lamps  for  quid 
drying  of  negatives,  a  Graflex  enlarge 
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various  baths — all  in  the  same  ‘'logica*' 
flow  of  production”  pattern. 

This  unit,  Vogt  has  discovered,  ii| 
well  worth  its  space  and  equipmer 
because  of  the  increasing  number  o 
staff-made  miniature  camera  photc^ 
graphs  and  the  many  on-the-spo: 
news  pictures  taken  by  the  growiig 
army  of  amateurs.  It  often  results  i: 
getting  a  news  picture  from  a  neg; 
five  that  otherwise  could  not  hav 
been  used. 

The  studio  is  not  as  large  as  Voe 
would  have  it  in  his  “ideal”  arrange 
ment,  but  its  20  by  30  by  10  feet  hip 
dimensions  have  proved  adequate, 
contains  the  usual  lighting  equipme: 
plus  a  bank  of  fluorescent  lights  fi 
portraiture,  a  studio  camera  with  11- 
inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar  lens,  miscellane¬ 
ous  equipment  and  two  small  dre& 
ing  rooms. 

The  storage  room  contains  cheit 
cals,  mixing  apparatus  and  a  siri| 
while  the  maintenance  shop  houses 
complete  set  of  camera  tools, 
chronizer  and  a  device — built  by 
of  the  staff  photogs — to  test  exac'.-P 
the  shutter  speeds  and  settings  of  ta| 
staff  cameras. 

The  Wirephoto  darkroom  is  sepirl 
rate  from  the  main  layout,  althougk  nKj 
is  included  in  the  laboratory’s  pluno" 
ing  and  electricity  arrangement. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  en 
laboratory  is  noted  immediately  bylof 
visiting  photographers — all  the  wjHJ, 


are  white.  This  was  Vogt’s  idea,  ofhour  divL 


every  photog  on  the  staff  has  told 
how  much  better  it  is  to  work 
“light,”  clean  suroundings  rather 
beside  the  usual  black,  dirty  walls, 
has  helped  morale  immensely,  Vo 
asserts. 


Exciting  daily 

News  Report 


covering  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  all  fields  of 
science  with  advance  re¬ 
leases  (“Wire  Stories  by 
Mail’')  on  scientific  con¬ 
ventions.  Write  to 


Science  Service 

Washington,  D.  C. 


b 


"Looking  bock  ovor  tho 
many  men  and  agencies 
which  have  contribnted  to 
the  Recorder-Gazette's  ISO 
years  of  continnons  pnbli- 
cation  in  this  smail  town, 
the  fact  stands  ont  that 
The  Associated  Press  is  the 
main  reliance  today."* 


•From  a  latter  by  Paul 
S.  Walcott,  Editor,  Tho 
Greenfield  (Mat*.) 
Recordar-GaMtte. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCB 


Experiencf 


Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  requiR 
solid  background,  exMiienet, 
and  judgment — the  ability  h 
select  the  good,  discard  the  vtr 
worthy. 


Youth — 


Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publics^ 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  tte 
community  and  the  prc^t  « 
the  publisher. 


When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 


The  PERSONNEL  BUREA1 

of  Sigma  Dolfa  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ill. 


A  nation-wide  non-profit 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Cm 
Projessional  Journalistic  FTater 
nity. 
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inland  Discusses 
p/artime  Problems 

continued  from  page  5 
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urrilous.  regardless  of  how  mis- 
its  facts  may  be,  or  how  un- 
und  and  misleading  its  reasoning. 
“Personally  I  think  that  this  sup- 
SJosed  obligation  does  not  exist.  I  can 
“*Tno  reason,  logical  or  moral,  why 
should  let  some  irresponsible  per¬ 
use  the  facilities  of  my  plant  and 
circulation  to  disseminate  mis- 
_l£ments  of  fact,  or  arguments  that 
tm  to  me  clearly  antagonistic  to  the 
terests  of  the  public  that  I  am  serv- 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editor  to 
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readers  to  give  them  the  truth. 
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Lid  to  advocate  sound  and  helpful 
yicies.  how  can  it  also  be  his  duty 
partly  undo  that  work  by  giving 
urrency  to  false  statements  of  fact 
ind  harmful  argiunents?” 

But  even  in  war,  Mr.  Perry  con- 
Idnued.  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
l^h.  which  is  a  legal  guaranty, 
fcust  continue.  “That  is  not  for  the 
[benefit  of  the  press,  but  for  the  wel- 
are  of  the  people,”  he  declared.  “If 
hat  freedom  sometimes  is  abused,  or 
fta'Jies  some  minor  harm,  such  dis- 
dvantagc.s  are  trivial  compared  with 
!  devastating  evils  that  would  arise 
expression  were  throttled.” 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids 
Mich.)  Herald,  chairman  of  the  In- 
^  ^Jind  supply  committee,  reported  that 
^  present  time,  newspapers 
^  *Tare  not  confronted  with  serious  short- 
ges  in  any  of  the  essential  materials 

teded  for  publishing,  but  he  said  the 
ar  Production  Board  has  advised 
iblishers  to  conserve  on  newsprint, 
ciks.  type  metal  and  metallic  plates. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  reporting  on  the  status 
!  the  newspaper  job  classification 
laanual  drawn  up  by  the  wage  and 
hour  division  of  the  FLSA,  said  that 
formal  hearing  is  set  for  March  2 
determine  what  functions  of  news- 
[osper  offices  are  exempt  or  non-ex- 
[wipt  under  the  proposed  classification. 
Eaqiish  Journalist  Talks 
Presenting  a  first-hand  picture  of 
ritish  newspapers  in  war  time, 
David  Graham  Hutton,  director.  Chi- 
logo  office  of  the  British  Press  Service 
uid  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
loiidoii  Economist,  set  a  pattern  for 
and  publishers  to  consider  in  the 
operation  of  their  newspapers  during 
■he  war.  Aside  from  the  courageous 
»nd  enterprising  efforts  of  the  British 
press  to  continue  publishing  despite 
phe  blitz,  Mr.  Hutton  also  stressed  the 
|publishing  problems  that  had  to  be 
net  under  a  strict  rationing  of  news¬ 
print,  combined  with  a  decided  re- 
|"Uction  in  advertising  volume  and  an 
unprecedented  gain  in  circulation, 
back  of  shipping  facilities  brought 


about  an  immediate  reduction  of  15 
to  20%  in  newsprint,  leaving  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  decide  what  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  was  to  be  curtailed  in  order  to 
fit  news  and  shrunken  advertising 
volume  into  the  available  pages  for 
daily  publication,  he  pointed  out. 
Several  factors,  however,  helped  the 
British  publishers  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  said.  The  matter  of  censoring 
news  at  the  source  automatically 
solved  the  problem  of  what  and  how 
much  could  be  printed. 

“There  is  no  censorship  of  news¬ 
papers  in  England,”  said  Mr.  Hutton. 
“What  is  censored  is  the  press  dis¬ 
patches  and  official  communiques.  A 
publisher  is  free  to  send  reporters  to 
gather  news,  but  if  he  does,  he  is  held 
responsible  if  he  prints  information 
that  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
King’s  enemies.  It  is  not  what  a  pub¬ 
lisher  must  do,  but  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  if  he  does.” 

Because  of  rationing  of  consumer 
goods,  advertising  dropped  in  volume, 
but  rates  were  raised  over-all  about 
121^%  up  to  June  last  year,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Circulation  rates  were  also 
raised,  in  some  instances,  and  by 
careful  layout  and  liberal  use  of  small 
type,  newspapers  were  able  to  give 
their  readers  the  equivalent  of  an 
eight-page  paper  in  six  pages.  Pro¬ 
duction  costs  were  reduced  and  con¬ 
sequently  British  newspapers  have 
operated  at  a  profit,  although  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  has  taken  all  the  profit 
at  the  source,  he  stated. 

“The  war  has  raised  the  status  of 
the  press  in  England,”  explained  Mr. 
Hutton,  “because  the  newspaper  is 
the  only  organ  of  fearless  criticism. 
Radio  is  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  public  looks  to  the  press 
for  a  more  frank  discussion  of  the 
progress  of  the  war.” 

Newsprint  Conservation 

Although  there  is  apparently  no 
immediate  shortage  of  newsprint  in 
Canada,  U.  S.  publishers  face  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  definite  newsprint  con¬ 
servation  program  in  the  near  future, 
according  to  S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago 
Times  publisher  and  member  of  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  OPM.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
ason  told  Inlanders  of  the  meeting  in 
New  York  Feb.  18  at  which  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  associations  were  schedule  to 
meet  with  OPM  and  OPA  officials  to 
consider  such  a  voluntary  program. 

While  there  have  been  no  regula¬ 
tions  up  to  now  concerning  the  ra¬ 
tioning  of  newsprint  and  such  a 
program  is  not  being  advanced  by 
Canadian  mills,  it  is  likely  that  ra¬ 
tioning  of  print  paper  will  be  ordered 
if  the  voluntary  conservation  program 
does  not  bring  the  desired  results,  Mr. 
Thomason  indicated. 

The  price  of  newsprint  is  also  un- 
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der  consideration  and  meetings  with 
Canadian  government  officials  and 
mill  operators  are  now  under  way 
with  OPA  authorities.  Whether  or 
not  the  announced  $3  increase  in 
newsprint,  effective  April  1,  will  take 
place  depends  upon  the  outcome  of 
these  conferences.  E.  P.  Adler,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times,  Inland’s  newsprint 
chairman,  concurred  with  Mr.  Thom¬ 
ason’s  reasoning  that  an  increased 
shortage,  plus  a  decreased  demand 
for  newsprint,  do  not  logically  make 
for  an  increase  in  price.  Mr.  Adler 
intimated  that,  perhaps,  print  paper 
will  only  advance  $1.50  a  ton.  instead 
of  the  predicted  $3. 

Newspaper  Truck  Tires 

Thomas  Fairchild,  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  OPA,  answered  questions 
concerning  tire  rationing  as  it  affects 
newspaper  delivery.  In  general,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  only  newspaper 
trucks  used  exclusively  for  wholesale 
delivery  can  apply  for  new  tires. 
Trucks  used  for  wholesale  delivery 
and  throw-offs  to  subscriber.-;  are  not 
eligible  either  for  new  tire.s  or  for 
recapping  under  the  revised  tire 
regulations,  effective  Feb.  19.  Passen¬ 
ger  cars,  converted  into  trucks  and 
used  exclusively  for  wholesale  deliv¬ 
ery,  may  be  eligible  for  recapping  un¬ 
der  the  revised  regulations. 

Phil  Adler,  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star- 
Courier,  pointed  out  that  tire  ration¬ 
ing  may  actually  be  “a  blessing  in 
disguise.”  He  said  that  such  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  is  finally  forcing  pub¬ 
lishers  to  get  together  with  their 
competitors  to  eliminate  costly  du¬ 
plication  of  delivery  routes  outside 
the  city  of  pu'olication.  Likewise,  he 
said,  tire  rationing  may  liquidate  the 
old  idea  that  newspapers  need  to  send 
solicitors  into  rural  communities  to 
collect  for  the  paper.  He  told  how 


the  Star-Courier  has  inaugurated  a 
program  of  asking  farmers  to  pay  for 
their  subscriptions  by  mail  as  “a  war¬ 
time  favor.” 

From  an  economy  standpoint,  as 
well  as  newsprint  conservation,  Mr. 
Adler  suggested  that  publishers  give 
special  attention  to  their  circulation 
gross  count  and  check  up  especially 
on  “unaccounted  for”  copies.  “Here 
lies  a  graveyard  of  waste  on  many 
newspapers,”  he  said.  Spoilage  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  he  added, 
through  the  introduction  of  a  sliding 
scale  bonus  system  in  the  pressroom. 

Winners  in  the  Inland’s  third  an¬ 
nual  typographic  contest,  sponsored 
in  cooperation  with  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  Northwestern 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  opening  session  by 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  Medill. 
The  winners  follow: 

CL.\SS  A  (U.NDER  5,000  CIKCULATIO.X) 
First:  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital,  Seconfl: 
Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Nezes.  Third:  Columbus 
(Xcb. )  Telegram.  Honorable  Mention:  lozea 
City  (la.)  Jozvan,  Ncz’ada  (la.)  Journal. 
CLASS  B  (5,000-10,000  CIRCULATION) 
First:  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  Nezvs.  Sec 
nnd:  Marquette  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Journal. 
Third:  Keieanee  (111.)  Star-Courier,  Honor¬ 
able  Mention:  Goshen  (Ind.)  Scws-Dcmoerat, 
Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho) 
Post-Reoister. 

CLASS  C  (10,000-25,000  CIRCULATIOV) 
First:  .dpplcton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent.  Sec¬ 
ond:  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News.  Third:  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune.  Honorable  Mention:  Past 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item,  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat. 
CLASS  D  (0\  ER  25,000  CIRCULATION) 
First:  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gasette. 
Stcond:  Bloomington  (111.)  Pantograph.  Third: 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Reviezv.  Honorable  Mention: 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald. 

Otto  Forkert,  director  of  design  and 
typography,  Cuneo  Press,  in  making 
the  report  of  the  contest  judges,  sug¬ 
gested  that  publishers  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  advertising  typography. 
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Syndicates  Are  Feeling 
Effects  Of  War  Economy 


Syndicate  leaders  we  have  talked  to  the  New  York  City  News  Associatk* 
recently  say  only  a  handful  of  clients  . . .  Dorothy  Thompson,  Bell  Syndicai 
have  asked  them  to  cut  the  size  of  columnist,  came  out  on  top  last  weg 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


ALONG  with  every  other  product 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  comic  strips  and  other  syndi¬ 
cate  material  are  feeling  the  effect  of 
the  war,  and  syndicates  already  have 
instituted  various  economies. 

For  example,  there  is  the  necessity 
of  conserving  white  space,  which  is 
becoming  more  precious  every  day. 
Then  there  is  the  problem  of  inks. 
Although  the  trade  has  been  assured 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  black  ink 
on  hand  and  more  available,  there  is 
a  growing  shortage  of  color  inks. 

Yellow  Ink  Rationed 
Pigments  and  chemicals  that  go  to 
make  chrome  yellow,  most  popular 
and  widely  iised  in  the  color  comic 
field  because  ef  its  attractiveness  and 
eye-appeal,  are  imported  and  are  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult  to  procure. 
Uncle  Sam  has  requisitioned  chrome 
to  prosecute  the  war. 

Blue  ink,  it  is  agreed  in  the  trade, 
also  will  have  to  be  rationed  event¬ 
ually  (possibly  this  spring),  as  will 
green.  Yellow  ink,  base  for  both  blue 
and  green,  however,  already  has  been 


ful — conservation  of  many  materials. 
Tires,  automobiles,  sugar  —  already 
these  are  on  the  rationed  list.  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  warning  that  shortages  in 
other  types  of  paper  eventually  may 
require  the  diversion  of  newsprint 
supplies.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  conserve  paper  now  in  every  prac¬ 
tical  way,  so  that  enough  may  be  left 
to  print  the  news,  news  which  to 
democracy  is  more  essential  than  ever 
in  time  of  war. 

“For  this  reason,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
announces  with  regret  that,  beginning 
today,  it  will  carry  one  page  of  comics 
daily  instead  of  two.  More  than  half 
the  comics  formerly  spread  over  two 
pages  will  be  concentrated  on  one. 
Even  so,  choice  of  the  strips  to  be  re¬ 
tained  was  difficult.  In  an  effort  to 
keep  its  most  popular  comics  the  Jour¬ 
nal  surveyed  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  readers — men,  women  and 
children — and  let  results  govern  the 
choice. 

Strip  Width  Cot  Asked 

“Despite  the  absence  of  some  old 
comic  friends,  the  Journal  hopes  you 


their  comics  from  six  and  five  col 
umns  to  four.  They  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  demand  is  large 
enough  they  will  reduce  strip  widths. 
After  all,  they  say,  such  a  move  will 
effect  a  saving  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  newspapers. 


Sinnott,  Thornton  in  Army 

TWO  NEA  Service  staffers  left  the 

organization  this  week  to  help 
Uncle  Sam’s  war  effort.  They  are 
Philip  J.  Sinnott,  manager  of  NEA 
and  Acme  Newspictures  bureau  at 
San  Francisco,  and  Willis  Thornton, 
NEA  editorial  writer.  There’s  an  in¬ 
teresting  little  story  in  how  Thorn¬ 
ton,  who  is  42,  decided  to  join  the 
service.  He  commented  the  other 
day: 

“I’m  tired  of  writing  editorials  tell¬ 
ing  people  to  get  in  there  and  fight — 
I’m  going  to  do  something  about  it 
myself.” 

So  he  enlisted  in  the  Army — as  a 
private. 

Sinnott’s  action,  however,  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  was  called  into  the  Army 
and  ordered  to  report  to  the  San 
Francisco  Presidio.  A  Captain,  he 
probably  will  join  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  office  of  the  Fourth  Army  and 
Western  Defense  Command.  He  was 
machine  gimner  private  during 


in  an  altercation  with  a  reportti 
tipsy  woman  in  a  New  York  cafe,  "ni 
woman  attacked  the  columnist,  at. 
cording  to  newspaper  stories,  bit  he- 
finger,  and  Miss  Thompson  landed  ioj 
solid  punches  before  the  two  were  se; 
arated,  witnesses  say.  .  .  .  Tom  Pap. 
rocki,  better  known  to  sports  fans  J 
“Pap,”  Wide  World  Features  spoiT 
cartoonist,  has  been  elected  vice-pr 
ident  of  the  New  York  Track  Writer! 
“Pap”  used  to  nm  the  quarter  mile 
once  was  a  local  record  holder. 


Wide  World  Maps  Click 

NEARLY  200  newspapers  iut 
scribed  to  the  16-page  Wide  Wor 
War  Book  just  released  by  \Vii| 
World  Features,  formerly  AP  Fu 
TURE  Service,  according  to  an 
nouncement  this  week.  The  TaJ 
Book,  printed  in  color  and  prepa.'J 
by  Wide  World’s  background  dJ 
staffs  in  Washington  and  New 
covered  every  fighting  front  and  la 
eluded  background  material  and  tvJ 
pages  on  the  weapons  of  modem  wi.f 


cut  both  by  syndicates  which  publish  will  continue  to  enjoy  its  comics  and  ^Yorld  War  I.  Marri^  he  is  the 


their  own  color  comics  and  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  have  so  been  advised  by 
their  syndicates.  The  cut,  we  under¬ 
stand,  was  about  25%  . 

Syndicates  have  assured  their  clients 
in  these  instances  that  they  have  in¬ 
structed  their  artists  to  develop  new 
techniques  to  blend  in  with  other 
colors  and  black-and-white. 


many  other  fine  features.  For  the 
duration,  the  war  must  come  first  with 
the  Journal,  as  it  does  with  all  our 
readers.” 

The  Constitution  statement  follows. 
“All  your  top  favorites  will  remain — 
more  than  a  dozen  comic  and  adven¬ 
ture  strips  and  panels,  but — war  has 
struck  in  the  midst  of  these  amusing 


father  of  one  son,  Phil,  Jr. 


Personals  and  Notes 
HENRY  McLEMORE,  McNaught 
Syndicate  columnist,  flew  in  from 
the  West  Coast  this  week  to  be  guest 
of  honor  at  a 


No  syndicate  executive  with  whom  people — and  we  break  the  bad  news 
this  column  had  discussed  the  ma-  this  morning.  Two  groups  of  your 
terials  problem  even  ventures  to  friends,  long-time  neighbors  on  the 
visualize  a  future  without  color  comic  pages,  have  answered  our  na- 
comics.  They  are  inclined  to  agree,  tion’s  call  for  paper  conservation 
however,  that  there  will  be  revolu-  and  have  departed  to  do  their  patriotic 
tionary  changes  in  the  field  and  less  bit,  probably  for  the  duration, 
color  in  comics  as  the  war  progresses  Jane  Arden  and  her  cohorts  and 
Two  Popors  Cot  Comics  ^ary  Worth’s  Family-these  are  the 


One  syndicate  currently  is  experi¬ 
menting  in  making  plates  without  zinc, 
an  essential  to  war.  This  process 
utilizes  celluloid  and  first  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  April 
12,  1941,  page  44. 

Last  week  (E.  &  P.  Feb.  14,  P.  6) ,  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  met  and  dis¬ 
cussed  informally  the  materials  situa- 


two  venturesome  clans  whose  future 
belongs  to  the  war.  We  can  help  a 
little.  .  .  .  Jane  and  Tubby  finally  give 
the  works  to  the  Nazis,  in  proper 
fashion  .  .  .  and  Mary  Worth,  with 
the  aid  of  Connie  and  Tom  and  Bill, 
solves  her  own  problems. 

“In  fact,  that’s  the  main  reason  we 
decided  we  could  best  spare  Jane 
Arden  and  Mary  Worth  from  our 


luncheon  which 
the  Atlanta 
Journal  gave  the 
Georgia  Press 
Institute  Feb.  20. 
McLemore  was 
the  Journal’s 
speaker  at  a 
meeting  in 
Athens  that  day. 
.  .  .  Dillon  Gra- 
h  a  m  ,  Wide 
World  Features 
sports  editor,  be¬ 
gan  a  new  col- 


"Pap" 


v^St  t;ii;;^?  an7  definite  round-up-they  and  their  loyal  friends 
action,  voluntarily  agreed  on  methods  thoroughly  able  to  look  out  for 

to  economize  in  the  use  of  newsprint  themselv^  m  any_  sort  of  emergen^ 


on  their  individual  new^apers. 

Among  the  methods  discussed  were 
the  elimination  of  certain  features, 
comics,  and  the  reduction  of  the  space 
allotted  to  news  coverage. 

This  week,  on  Feb.  16,  however, 
simultaneous  announcements  appeared 
in  boA  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
the  Atlanta  Journal  telling  readers 
those  dailies  were  reducing  the  use 


even  rapid-fire  crises  engendered  by 
the  perils  of  wartime.  So — for  a 
while,  at  least  ...  as  a  wartime 
measure,  we  will  all  have  to  bear  up 
bravely  under  the  sacrifice.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation.” 

The  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  this  week  meeting  in 
Houston  adopted  a  resolution  asking 
syndicates  to  make  comic  strips  four 


of  daily  comk  strips  for  the  duration,  columns  wide  instead  of  six  and  to 
Said  the  Journal:  make  available  comic  pages  in  tabloid 

“War  requires  careful — and  cheer-  size  to  papers  which  want  them. 


A  New  Feature? 


I 


Just  check  the  offerings  of  these  syndicates,  listed  in 
full  on  the  classified  pages: 

Raymond  H.  Doherty  Overseas  News  Agency 
Druce  Sertnee  Agencies  Part  Research  Services 
Religious  News  Service 

And  dieck  the  "Syndicate  Features”  column  every  month — 
third  issue  of  die  month — for  the  new  feature. 
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Misselwitz  Has  Column 
A  NEW  thrice-weekly  column 
world  affairs  by  Henry  F.  MisI 
selwitz,  veteran  foreign  corresponol 
dent  and  author,  which  he  is  syni| 
eating  himself  from  Los  Angei 
made  its  debut  recently.  Hie  fej 
ture  is  called  “From  Where  I  &: 
The  author,  a  veteran  of  20  yean 
newspapering,  was  editor  of  Traul 
Pacific,  a  weekly  long  published 
Tokyo;  Far  Eastern  correspondent 
the  New  York  Times  and  UP.  caai 
specialist  before  going  to  Hollyw 
to  write  motion  pictures  in  1937. 


umn  for  p.m.  papers  this  week.  The 
column  600  words  and  illustrated,  is 
called  “On  the  Spot”. . . .  Devon  Fran¬ 
cis,  aviation  editor  of  Wide  World 
News,  left  this  week  on  a  trip  which 
will  cover  many  of  the  nation’s  leading 
air  training  centers.  Wide  World  will 
begin  releasing  his  stories  at  an  early 
date.  ...  In  response  to  numerous  in¬ 
quiries,  Intercity  News  Service,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Pulitzer  Building  in  New 
York,  advises  that  they  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  suspension  last  week  of 
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CIRCULATIO  N— 33 


Survey  Shows 
Trend  to  20c 
Weekly  Rate 

E.  S.  Myers'  Report  to 
Inland  Covers  Rates 
For  G-day  Papers 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

The  upward  trend  of  non-metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper  circulation 
rates  was  forcefully  portrayed  in  a 
survey  of  Inland  papers  as  reported  charging  $5 


copies,  whereas  among  the  dailies  re¬ 
tailing  for  only  3  cents,  a  majority  net 
only  1%  cents,  though  anoUier  large 
group  net  2  cents. 

“Of  80  six-day  papers  reporting  mail 
rates,  nearly  half  (31)  charge  sub¬ 
scribers  within  their  trade  areas  less 
than  those  outside,  and  many  have 
found  it  best  to  make  their  rates  for 
distant  subscribers  considerably  higher 
than  for  nearby  readers.  Out-of-state 
and  distant-zone  rates  of  $7  to  $10  are 
not  uncommon. 

“Mail  rates  reported  for  trade  area 
subscribers  range  upward  from  $3, 
with  the  largest  number  (33)  charging 
$4  and  the  second  largest  number  (20) 


by  E.  S.  Myers,  Middletown  (O.) 
Journal,  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As- 
’^4  sociation  convention  in  Chicago  this 
^“1  week.  Almost  one  out  of  three  (ac¬ 
tually  25  out  of  82)  are  getting  20  cents 
a  week  for  their  six-day  papers. 

Ten  Inland  papers  are  getting  18 
cents  a  week,  four  are  getting  only 
10  cents  and  one  12  cents.  The  most 
common  rate,  however,  is  still  15  cents, 
with  a  little  more  than  half  (42  out 
of  82)  reporting  that  as  their  weekly 
dty  zone  carrier  rate,  according  to 
Mr.  Meyers’  report. 

Grwatwr  Nwt  Incomw 
Equally  significant  is  an  interesting 
comparison  as  to  income,  expense  and 
profit  figures  of  15,  18  and  20-cent 
papers,  respectively.  Mr.  Myers’  re¬ 
port,  covering  six-day  papers  again, 
shows  the  average  gross  circulation 
income  from  all  sources  is  $4.62  for 
the  15-cent  papers,  $5.87  for  the  18- 
cent  papers,  and  $6.33  for  the  20-cent 
papers.  “In  other  words,”  he  said, 
“the  18-cent  papers  gross  $1.25  more 
and  the  20-cent  papers  about  $1.50 
more  than  the  15-cent  papers. 

The  papers  selling  for  20  cents  a 
week  spend  more  in  their  circulation 
departments,  however,  $1.91  per  sub- 
leriber  as  compared  with  $1.42  for 
the  18-cent  papers  and  $1.33  for  the 
l$-centers.  Including  newsprint  with 
circulation  department  expense,  the 
20-cent  papers  still  net  $2.50  per  sub¬ 
scriber,  as  compared  with  ^e  $2.28 
average  of  the  18-cent  papers  and  the 
$182  average  for  the  15-cent  dailies.” 

Breaking  down  the  city  zone  carrier 
rates  by  circulation  groups,  Mr.  Myers 
finds  that,  in  general,  the  smaller  the 
paper  the  lower  the  rate.  For  instance, 
18  six-day  dailies  under  5,000  circu¬ 
lation,  only  two  have  rates  higher 


D 


“Rates  over  $4  are  exceptional 
among  the  dailies  under  5,000  circula¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  5,000  to  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  bracket  rates  of  $5  and  better 
are  fully  as  popular  as  those  of  $4  and 
less.  And  among  the  papers  over 
10,000  circulation,  rates  of  $5  and  up 
are  more  frequent  than  those  under  $5. 

“In  addition  to  circulation  rates,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  report¬ 
ing  papers  were  able  to  give  detailed 
figures  as  to  circulation  income  and 
expense  by  classes  of  circulation. 

“Averages  for  these  papers — six-day 
dailies  only — show  that  they  are  net¬ 
ting  almost  twice  as  much  per  sub¬ 
scriber  on  city  zone  carrier  and  street, 
dealer  circulation  as  on  the  same  type 
of  circulation  outside  the  city,  and 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  on  mail 
circulation. 

“On  the  average  city  zone  subscriber 
receiving  his  paper  by  carrier  or  buy¬ 
ing  it  from  a  dealer  or  newsstand,  the 
gross  income  to  the  paper  is  $6.37,  not 
including  Little  Merchant  and  dealer 
earnings.  And  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  expense  of  handling  such  circu¬ 
lation  averages  only  97  cents  per  year, 
or  about  15%,  leaving  a  net  of  $5.40. 

“In  the  retail  trading  zones,  outside 
the  city  zone,  carrier,  dealer,  and  all 
other  circulation  produces  an  average 
gross  income  for  the  six-day  papers 
of  $4.86  per  subscriber,  or  about  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  half  less  than  the  city  sub¬ 
scribers  pay.  Moreover  the  average 
cost  of  handling  the  outside  circula¬ 
tion  is  twice  as  great,  $2.11  as  com¬ 
pared  with  97  cents,  leaving  a  net  of 
$2.75,  without  any  charge  for  news¬ 
print. 

“Analysis  of  individual  reports 
shows,  however,  that  careful  attention 
to  rates  and  costs  has  enabled  some 
do  much  better  than 


.D 


N.Y 


only  iwo  nave  raics  niBnci  papers  to  do  much  better  than  an 
^  15  cents;  13  charge  15  cents;  two,  average  job  on  this  outside  carrier, 
V  cente;  and  one,  12  cents.  dealer,  and  motor  route  circulation. 

In  the  5,000  to  10,000  circulation  Seyg^al  papers  show  income  figures 
racket,  almost  half  charge  more  than  gygjj  circulation  of  as  much  as  $6, 
15  cents;  13  charge  20;  four,  18  cents;  ^  5q  and  better  per  subscriber  and 


®(1  practically  all  the  rest  (17)  charge 
I  IS  cents. 

In  the  10,000  to  20,000  group,  exactly 
l»lf  charge  more  than  15  cents;  10 
[  tWge  20  cents;  three,  18;  12  get  15 
wnts;  and  one,  10  cents.  None  of  the 
I  P*pers  over  20,000  reported  rates  of 
i  !*•  than  18  cents. 

Trend  to  5c  Single  Copy 
Other  highlights  of  Mr.  Myers’  re- 
I  port  follow: 

"Single  copy  rates  are  not  as  im- 
Pprtant  a  factor  in  most  of  our  Inland 
oities  as  in  the  field  of  the  metropoli- 
tsn  dailies,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
4at  more  than  half  of  the  six-day 
•“ilies  reporting  now  charge  more 
3  cents  per  copy,  and  almost  half 
^arge  5  cents. 

Among  the  papers  under  5,000  cir- 
''•^•tion  the  3-cent  rate  is  the  most 
^ral  rate,  but  in  all  circulation 
“fackets  above  5,000,  the  5-cent  single 
“Py  rate  is  now  in  the  lead. 

"The  value  of  the  5-cent  rate  is  in- 
®®ated  by  the  reports  as  to  wholesale 
charged  street  sellers  and  news- 
**a^.  The  5-cent  papers  quite  gen¬ 
ially  net  2V^  cents  or  better  for  such 


The  only  journal  giving  the  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pub¬ 
lishing,  printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 
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expense  of  $2.10  or  47%,  and  a  net 
figure  of  $2.40,  without  any  charge  for 
newsprint.” 

'Men  in  the  Malang' 

THE  Detroit  Times  is  publishing  a  se¬ 
ries  of  promotion  ads  entitled:  “Men 
in  the  Making,”  featuring  Times  car¬ 
rier-salesmen.  The  series  stresses 
that  a  newspaper  route  grooms  a  boy 
for  a  better  job,  cites  specific  Times 
carriers  and  offers  opportunities  for 
boys  to  become  carriers  and  also  U.  S 
defense  agents  to  sell  defense  stamps. 

RAISE  RATES* 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  has  increased  the  price  for 
the  combined  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  papers  from  30  to  35  cents 
week.  The  rate  for  either  paper  and 
the  Sunday  Register  is  increased  from 
20  to  25  cents.  The  3-cent  street  sale 
rate  is  unchanged.  The  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette  has  increased  the  price 
of  its  carrier  delivered  evening  and 
Sunday  morning  papers  from  20  to  25 
cents  a  week. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
announced  Jan.  18  the  price  of  the 
evening  and  Sunday  paper  by  carrier 
in  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
will  be  increased  from  20  to  25  cents 
a  week.  Evening  only  subscriptions 
will  be  increased  from  15  to  17  cents 
a  week. 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  Gazette  raised  their  subscription 
rate  recently  from  25  to  30  cents  per 
week  for  both  papers.  ’The  Gazette, 
morning,  is  now  15  cents  per  week, 
morning  and  Sunday  or  evening  and 
Sunday  are  20  cents. 

Effective  Feb.  16,  the  Hendersonville 
(N.  C.)  Times-News  advanced  mail 
subscription  rates  $1  per  year  and 
increased  from  12  to  15  cents  per 
week  the  carrier-delivered  subscrip 
tions. 

The  Staunton  (Va.)  Evening  Leader 
and  News  Leader  has  announced 
change  in  its  short  term  subscription 
rates.  Formerly  $1  for  three  months, 
the  rate  goes  to  $1.20.  One  month’s 
rate  has  been  forty  cents,  now  will  be 
45  cents. 


net  profits  as  high  as  $5. 

“As  to  mail  circulation,  the  report 
shows  an  average  income  figure  per 
subscriber  of  exactly  $4.50,  an  average 
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WHAT  BEN  FRANKLIN 
OVERLOOKED 

WHEN  HE  MADE  HIS  WILL 

IN  HIS  will,  Ben  Franklin  left  .$5,000 
to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  loans 
to  workmen.  Since  then  the  fund  has 
grown  to  more  than  $144,000.  But.  be¬ 
cause  the  terms  laid  down  by  Franklin 
were  so  strict,  no  one  borrowed  from  the 
fund  for  52  years. 

lb  get  a  loan  the  workman  had  to  be 
married,  under  35,  put  up  as  security  a 
first  mortgage  ujx^n  real  estate  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  produce  two  “reputable” 
citizens  to  testify  to  his  moral  character. 

It  is  a  great  credit  to  Franklin  that  he 
clearly  recognized,  so  many  years  ago. 
that  workers  should  have  access  to  a 
source  of  cash  credit.  But  Franklin  could 
not  foresee  the  many  social  changes  that 
were  to  take  place  during  the  century  and 
a  half  after  his  death.  He  could  hardly 
anticipate  that  in  the  industrial  society 
of  today  workers  would  have  to  be  able 
to  borrow  on  far  simpler  terms. 

Where  workers  can  borrow 

To  make  loans  on  terms  within  the  reach 
of  working  men  and  women  is  the  job  of 
the  modern  family  finance  company  like 
Household  Finance.  Here  workers  can 
borrow  from  $20  to  $300  for  emergencies 
largely  on  character  and  earning  ability. 
No  endorser  is  needed.  No  wage  assign¬ 
ment  is  taken.  The  loan  is  made  in  a 
simple,  private  transaction.  liorrowers 
repay  in  small  monthly  instalments.  Last 
year  Household  made  over  800.000  such 
loans  to  workers  in  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  table  below  shows  some  typical 
loan  plans.  The  borrower  may  choose  the 
schedule  which  best  fits  his  own  situation. 
Payments  include  all  charges.  Charges 
are  made  at  the  rate  of  2yi%  per  month 
(less  in  many  territories  on  larger  loans). 
Household’s  charges  are  below  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  authorized  by  the  Small  Loan 
Laws  of  most  states. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Household  Finance  service 
without  obligation.  Please  use  the  coupon. 

WHAT  boIrRO^R  ^ 


Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St. 
SYDNEY 


EITHER  WAY! 

By  Product  Group 
or  Geographically 

The  Standard  Advertising  Register  is 
available  in  two  forms— one  in  which 
the  advertisers  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  Product  classification,  the  other 
in  which  the  advertisers  are  arranged 
geographically  by  city  and  state. 

Thus  the  Register  furnishes  you,  in 
whichever  form  is  most  practical  for 
your  own  purposes,  over  12,000  na¬ 
tional  and  sectional  advertisers,  giv¬ 
ing  the  executive  personnel  of  each 
advertiser;  including  the  advertising 
manager,  sales  and  divisional  manag¬ 
ers,  etc.  It  shows  the  agency  or  agen¬ 
cies  placing  the  account,  in  most  ins^- 
ces  with  the  agency  account  executive. 

Get  more  information  about  this 
valuable  service. 

Write  our  nearest  office. 


NATIONAL  REGISTER 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  Sl,  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
New  York  Chicago 


WHAT  aORROWIR  RIRATS  MONTHLY 


2 

paymts 

4 

paymts 

6 

paymts 

12 

paymts 

D  I 

paymts  I 

$  20 

S  10.38 

$  5.32 

$  3.63 

$  1.95 

1 

.SO 

25.94 

13.29 

9.08 

4.87 

1 

too 

51.88 

26.58 

18.15 

9.75 

.$  8.08  1 

l.SO 

77.82 

39.87 

27.23 

14.62 

12.11  1 

200 

103.77 

53.16 

36.31 

19.50 

16.151 

2.S0 

129.71 

66.45 

45.39 

24.37 

20.19 

.too 

i.ss.as 

79.75 

54.4b 

29.25 

24  .23  - 

.\bovf  payments  include  charges  of  2)^%  | 
per  month  and  based  on  prompt  (tayment  I 
are  in  effect  in  seven  states.  Due  to  local  | 
conditions,  rates  elsewhere  vary  slightly.  | 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

/  UTAMJSWIO  MTt 

Heail quarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

One  of  America’s  leading  family  finance  or- 

ganixaliona,  with  305  branches  in  202  cities 


Hot'SF.inii.D  Finance  Corwjration,  Dept.  KP-B 
919  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 

nease  tell  me  more  about  your  loan  service  for 
wage  earners— without  obligation. 


Name . . 

Address .  .  *-\  .  'Ly: . 

City  y. . State 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


January  Newspaper  Linage  for  Principal  U-  S.  Cities 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

Beacon  Journal  . (e)  1,086,634  1,076,764  9.870  G 

Beacon  Journal  . (S)  180,614  175,094  5,520  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,086.634  1,076,764  9,870  G 

Total  Sunday  .  180,614  175,094  5,520  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,267,248  1,251,858  15,390  G 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News  .(e)  396,979  498.304  101,325  L 

Times  Union  . (m)  384,560  335,362  49,198  G 

•Times  Union  . (S)  192,819  172.713  20,106  G 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


781.539  833,666 

192,819  172,713 

974,358  1,006,379 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

. (m)  296.141  328.524 


Jocmal  . 

. .  .  (m) 

296.141 

Tribune  . 

, . . .  (e) 

321,(185 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

52,808 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

617.225 

Total  Sunday  . . 

52,808 

Grand  Total  . . . 

670,034 

ATLANTA.  GA. 


Constitution  . . . . 

. (m) 

503,006 

588,679 

85,673 

L 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

732,920 

782,871 

49,951 

L 

tConstitution 

. (S) 

242,771 

226,196 

16,575 

G 

•Journal  . 

. (S) 

224,866 

220,491 

4,375 

G 

Total  Daily  .  1,235.926  1,371,550 

Total  Sunday  .  467,637  446,687 

Grand  Total  .  1,703,563  1,818,237 


135,624  L 
20,950  G 
114,674  L 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J, 

Press  Union... (see  note)  264,210  289,838 
Press  . (S)  44,198  37,762 


Total  Daily  .  264,210  289.838  25.628  L 

Total  Sunday  .  44,198  37,762  6,436  G 

Grand  Total  .  308,408  327,600  19,192  1. 

Note:  Press  Union  sold  in  combination  morning  ami  eve¬ 
ning.  Linage  of  one  edition  given. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


News-Post  . 

....(e) 

708,723 

680,169 

28.554  G 

Sun  . 

. . .  (m) 

541,711 

529.734 

11,977  G 

Sun  . 

...(e) 

1,089,229 

1,081.160 

8.069  G 

•American  . 

...(S) 

231,964 

221,864 

10,100  G 

ISun  . 

...(S) 

416.013 

402,872 

13,141  G 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

2.339,663 

2,291,063 

48,600  G 

Total  Sunday  . . 

647,977 

624.736 

23,241  G 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2.987.640 

2,915,799 

71.841  (i 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  182,136  Not  .\vailablc 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

.\ge  Herald  . (m)  405,095  366,360  38,735  G 


News  . (e)  634.763  578.323  56.440  0 

Post  . (e)  270,350  338.091  67,741  L 

tNews  &  Age  Herald.  (S)  263.278  238,952  24,236  0 


Total  Daily  .  1,310,208  1,282,774 

Total  Sunday  .  263.278  238,952 

Grand  Total  .  1,573.486  1.521.726 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

i  Record- American 

(m&e) 

328.981 

314,016 

14,965  G 

Globe  . 

.  (m&e) 

602.368 

555,097 

47.271  G 

Herald-Traveler  (See  note) 

750.593 

780,358 

29.765  I. 

Post  . 

, . .  .(m) 

358.124 

413,214 

55,090  L 

•Advertiser  . 

....(S) 

143,408 

145,896 

2,488  L 

Globe  . 

....(S) 

262,616 

272,491 

9.875  L 

tHerald  . 

....(S) 

352.962 

322,474 

30.488  G 

Post  . 

....(S) 

76.922 

81,148 

4,226  L 

Total  DaiW  ... 

2,040.066 

2,062.685 

22,619  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

835,908 

822,009 

13,899  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

2.875,974 

2.884.694 

8,720  L 

Note:  Glot)e  is  sold  in  combination  morning  and  evening. 
Traveler  is  sold  in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald. 

S  Record  morning  is  sold  in  combination  with  the  .\mcrican 
evening.  Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 


Total  Daily  , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


390,154  411,686 

84,120  89,896 

474,274  501,582 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Tribune  . 

. .  (m) 

950,297 

Sun  . 

.  .(m) 

381,172 

tDaily  News  . 

...(e) 

735,849 

Herald.  American 

...(e) 

511,762 

Times  . 

...(e) 

426,513 

Tribune  . 

...(S) 

417,468 

Sun  . 

...(S) 

151,157 

•  Herald-. \merican 

...(S) 

233.437 

Times  . 

...(S) 

50,510 

Total  Daily  .... 

3,005,593 

Total  Sunday  . . 

852,572 

Grand  Total  .  • . 

3,858,165 

Compiled  by  Media  Records 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

CourierExpress  . (m)  450.418  489,892  39,474  1. 

News  . (e)  929.658  944,818  15,160  L 

••CourierExpress  ...(S)  265,799  255,078  10,721  G 


1942 

1941 

Gain  or  Loss 

Enquirer  . 

424.709 

403.078 

21,631 

G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

558,538 

614.100 

55,562 

I. 

Times-Star  . . . . 

. (e) 

656.792 

702,308 

45,516 

L 

tEnquircr  .... 

. (S) 

364.686 

375,712 

11,026 

L 

FLINT.  MICH. 

1942 


Journal  . (e) 

Journal  . (S) 


1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

812,716  905,834  93,118  L 

117,002  130,846  13,844L 


Total  Daily  .  1,640.039  1,719.486  79,447  L 

Total  Sunday  .  364,686  375,712  11,026  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,004,725  2,095,198  90,473  1. 


Total  Daily  . , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


812,716  905,834  93,118  L 
117,002  130,846  13,844L 

929,718  1,036,680  106,962  L 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Plain*  Dealer  .... 

. . .  (m) 

564.171 

629.058 

64.887  I. 

News  . 

,...(e) 

469.476 

543.554 

74.078  L 

Press  . 

....(e) 

862.635 

950.462 

87,827  L 

**‘i’Plain  Dealer  .. 

...(S) 

423.392 

417.927 

5.465  G 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  ....(m)  338,516  338,060  45SG 

News  Sentinel  . (e)  679,522  713,001  33,479  L 

Journal  Gazette  . (S)  160,4  7  7  1  57,7  1  4  2,763  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,896,282  2.12.3.074 

Total  Sunday  .  423.392  417.927 

Grand  Total  .  2,319.674  2,541,001 


226,792  T. 

5.465  G 
221,327  1. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Dispatch  . 

,..(e) 

810.307 

Citizen  . 

..(e) 

404.162 

Ohio  State  Journal  . 

.  .(m) 

254.674 

Disp.atch  . 

..(S) 

213,873 

Citizen  . 

..(S) 

83  628 

Star  . 

. .  (w) 

50,611 

Total  Daily  . 

1,469.143 

Total  Sunday  ... 

.348.112 

Grand  Total  . . , . 

1,817,255 

142.332  I. 
39.295  G 
103.037  r. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Total  Daily  .  1.665.774  1.758.484  92  710  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  200.839  214.315  13.476  1, 

Grand  Total  .  1,866.613  1.972,799  106.186  T, 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Kockv  Mtn.  News  . .  (m)  263,700  2.38.986 

Post  . (p)  602.528  670.252 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  ...(S)  64.214  7.3.205 

Post  . (S)  161.809  17.3.289 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


866.228  909.2.38  4,3.010  T. 

226.023  246.494  20.471  I, 

1.092.251  1.155.7.32  63.481  L 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Register  . 

_ (ra) 

288.412 

315.570 

27.158  L 

Tribune  . 

. . .  (e) 

424.647 

440.513 

15.866  L 

Repister  . 

...(S) 

148.224 

169,592 

21.368  L 

Total  Dailv  . . . . 

713.059 

756.083 

43.024  T. 

Tot.al  Sunday  .. 

148.224 

169  592 

21.368  L 

Grand  Total  . . , 

861.283 

925,675 

64.392  L 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Times  . 

. (e) 

614.378 

712.746 

98.368  L 

Free  Press  .  . . . 

504,360 

542.438 

38.078  L 

\ews  . . 

. (e) 

1,079.856 

1.116.788 

36.932  L 

•Times  . 

. (S) 

282.632 

279.567 

3.065  G 

Free  Press  . . . . 

. (S) 

171.062 

208.613 

37.551  L 

"tNews  . 

. (S) 

394.645 

419.559 

24.914  I. 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


2,198.594  2.371.972 
848.339  907.7.39 

3.046.933  3.279.711 


17.3.378  1. 

59.400  T, 
232.778  I. 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald  . (e)  321.450  .364.855 

News  Tribune  . (m)  254.220  285.590 

News-Tribune  . (S)  84.537  108.386 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


575.670  650.445 

84.537  108.386 

660.207  758.8.31 


Free-Press 

Express  . 

Grand  Total 


EASTON.  FA. 

.(m)  276.417 

..(e)  520.688 

_  797,105 


Total  Daily  .  1,380,076  1,434,710  54.634  L 

Total  Sunday  .  265.799  255.078  10,721  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,645,875  1,689,788  43,913  L 


CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  . (See  note)  589,637  598,052  8,415  L 

Note:  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Courier  (e),  only  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Gazette  . (e)  390,154  411,686  21,532  L 

Gazette  . (S)  84,120  89,896  5,776  L 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times  . (m)  328.309  387.453 

Herald  Post  . (e)  342  079  41.3.050 

Times  . (S)  116,261  110.771 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


670.388  800.50.3 

116.261  110.771 

786,649  911,274 


130,115  I. 

5,490  G 
124.625  1. 


ERIE,  PA. 


Dispatch  Herald  . . 

...(e) 

391,155 

418,209 

Times  . 

. . .  (e) 

462.651 

457.336 

Dispatch  Herald  . 

...(S) 

196,023 

176.326 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

853,806 

875,545 

Total  Sunday  . . 

196.023 

176.326 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,049,829 

1,051,871 

44,448  L 
381,172  G 
103,020  L 
75,442  L 
54.367  L 
67.023  L 
151,157  G 
27.184  L 
18,786  L 


EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier  . (m)  555.890  540,773 

Press  . (e)  575.893  572.481 

Courier  &  Press  _ (S)  130,726  129,998 


Total  Daily  .  1,131.783  1,113.254 

Total  Sunday  .  130,726  129,998 

Grand  Total  .  1,262,509  1,243,252 


103,895  G 
38,164  G 
142,059  G 


FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News  . (e)  354,620  375,687 


Total  Daily  .  1,018,038  1,051,061  33.023  L 

Total  Sunday  .  160,477  157,714  2,763  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,178,515  1,208,775  30,260  L 


FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . (m)  211,258  239,320 

Star-Telegram  . (e)  513.425  522.309 

Press  . (e)  261,737  358,913 

Star-Telegram  . (S)  147,501  138,790 


Total  Daily  .  986,420  1,120,542  134,1221 

Total  Sunday  .  147.501  138.790  8,711  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,133,921  1,259,332  125,411  L 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee  . (e)  3  38,30  1  40  5,10  5  66,804  L 

Bee  . (S)  98,639  84,003  14,636  G 


Grand  Total 


436,940  489,108  52,168  L 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Tournal  . 

. . .  (m) 

323.309 

346.486 

23.177  L 

Post-Star 

Herald  . 

....(e) 

588.766 

596.076 

7.310  L 

Note: 

News  . 

....(e) 

753.699 

815.922 

62.223  L 

Linage  of 

loiirnal  Herald 

...(S) 

94.454 

104.826 

10.372  L 

News  . 

...(S) 

106.385 

109,489 

3.104  I, 

Patriot  . (m) 

Telegraph  . (e) 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 


442,975  441.145 

372,384  409,330 


Tot.al  Daily  .  815,359  850,475  . 

Total  Sunday  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  815,359  850,475  35,116  L 

NPte:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising 
as  the  Patriot  (m). 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  317,736  335,676  17,940  L 

Times  . (e)  989,611  958,510  31,1010 

Courant  . (S)  270,769  266,807  3.962  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,307,347  1,294,186  13,161  G 

Total  Sunday  .  270,769  266.807  3,962  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,5  78,116  1,560,993  1  7,123  G 


HEMPSTEAD  TOWN.  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  &  Star  (e)  297,240  325.810 
Newsday  . (e)  157,590  111,612 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  763,242  804,546 

Post  . (m)  480,314  521.560 

Press  . (e)  397,890  415,822 

Chronicle  . (S)  223,982  209,557 

Post  . (S)  164,421  165,323 


Total  Daily  .  1,641,446  1,741,928 

Tot.al  Sunday  .  388,403  374,880 

Grand  Total  .  2,029,849  2,116,808 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


News  . 

. (e) 

882,757 

906,746 

Star  . 

591,371 

584.522 

Times  . 

. (e) 

571,227 

568,667 

tStar  . 

. (S) 

296,894 

280,904 

Total  Daily  .  2,045,355  2,059,935  14.580  L 

Total  Sunday  .  296,894  280,904  15.990  C 

Grand  Tot.al  .  2,342,249  2,340,839  1,410  G 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union  . (m)  521,068  557,647  36,579  L 

fournal  . (e)  466,180  511.240  45,060L 

Times  Union  . (S)  185,45  7  202,280  16.823  L 


Total  Daily  .  987,248  1,068,887  81.639  L 

Total  Sunday  .  185,457  202,280  16,823  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,172,705  1,271,167  98,462  L 


HUDSON  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City  Jersey 

Journal  . (e)  286,568  Not  Available 

Union  City  Hudson 

Dispatch  . (m)  273,494  Not  Available 

Hoboken  Jersey 

Observer  . (e)  275,639  Not  Available 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  389.271  349,886  39.1 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  303,931  434,034  130,1 

Journal  . (S)  115,496  91.028  24.4 

News-Sentinel  . (S)  100,140  113,865  12.' 


Total  Daily  .  - 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


693,202  783.920  90.; 

215,636  204,893  10.; 

908,838  988,813  79.! 


Examiner  . (m) 

Times  . (m) 

Herald-Express  . (e) 

News  . (d) 

•Examiner  . (S) 

tTimes  . (S) 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


638,349  651,340  12. 

949,187  1,017,710  68.! 

553,101  633,551  80,' 

409,248  419,446  lO.j 

364,085  380,878  16.; 

348,921  373,771  24.8 


Total  Daily  .  2,549,885  2,722,047  172, 

Total  Sunday  .  713,006  754,649  41 

Grand  Total  .  3.262,891  3,476.696  213, 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  .  532,640  573,610  40,970  L 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat 
(m)  Linage  of  one  edition.  Tribune  (e),  only  is  given. 
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5  January  Newspaper  Linage  for  Principal  U.  S.  Cities 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 


rmt» 


ml 

locrat 


585  G 
103  L 

168  G 
725  L 

718  L 
743  G 
975  L 


991  L 
523  L 
450  L 
198  L 
793  L 
850  L 

162  L 

643  L 
805  L 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See  note)  381,725  401,470  19,745  L 

Not«:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and  Leader  (e)  sold  in 
combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (m),  only  is 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


..(m) 

739,624 

677,819 

...(e) 

699,799 

711,923 

..(S) 

246,050 

250,632 

1,439,423 

1,389,742 

246,050 

250,632 

1,685,473 

1,640,374 

61,805  G 
12,124  L 
4,582  L 


49,681  G 
4,582  L 
45,099  G 


(m) 

668,298 

661,473 

6,825  G 

.(e) 

428,058 

473,320 

45,262  L 

tCommercial  Appeal  • 

(S) 

284,036 

270,250 

13,786  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,096,356 

1,134,793 

38,437  L 

284,036 

270,250 

13.786  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,380,392 

1,405,043 

24,651  1. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

(m) 

954,239 

1,178,537 

224,298  L 

.(e) 

721,502 

864,124 

142,622  L 

••Herald  . 

.(S) 

313,308 

388,203 

74,895  L 

News  . 

.(S) 

113,512 

177,597 

64,085  L 

Total  Daily  . 

1,675,741 

2,042,661 

366,920  L 

426,820 

565,800 

138.980  L 

Grand  Total  . 

2,102,561 

2,608,461 

505,900  L 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel  . . 

.(m) 

392,237 

451,875 

59,638  L 

Journal  . 

..(e) 

968,752 

1,100,591 

131,839  1. 

Post  . 

.(e) 

95,603 

87,369 

8.234  G 

•Sentinel  . 

.(S) 

170,829 

153,584 

17,245  G 

tjoumal  . 

.(S) 

324,360 

340,314 

15,954  L 

Total  Daily  . 

1,456,592 

1,639,835 

183.243  L 

Total  Sund.ay  . . . . 

495,189 

493,898 

1,291  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,951,781 

2,133,733 

181,952  L 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

308,835 

308,835  G 

Star  Journal  . 

..(e) 

725,612 

693,073 

32,539  G 

Times  . 

..(e) 

395,426 

573,315 

177.889  L 

Trib.  &  Star  Journal 

1  (S) 

254,508 

149,118 

105,390  G 

‘Tribune  . 

,.(S) 

205,691 

205,691  L 

Total  Daily  . 

1,429,873 

1,266,388 

163,485  G 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

254,508 

354,809 

100,301  1. 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,684,381 

1,621,197 

63,184  G 

I  M)te:  •  Tribune  Sunday  discontinued  after  May  4,  1941. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Bee  . 

....(e) 

314,427 

303,637 

10,790  G 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Star  . 

....(e) 

959,129 

995,487 

36,358  L 

Gazette  . 

. . . .  (m) 

416.056 

418.414 

2.358  L 

la  Presse  . 

. (e) 

802,266 

808.894 

6,628  L 

la  Patrie  . 

. (e) 

109,628 

85,534 

24,094  G 

Herald  . 

. (e) 

157,958 

164,167 

6,209  L 

Standard  . 

....(S) 

90,160 

67,0.58 

23.102  G 

La  Patrie . 

....(S) 

74,709 

58,497 

16,212  G 

Total  Daily  ... 

2,445,037 

2,472,496 

27,459  L 

Total  Sunday 

164,869 

125,555 

39,314  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,609,906 

2,598,051 

11,855  G 

Press  . 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

. (e)  349.208 

378,862 

29,654  L 

Star  . 

....(m) 

353,876 

374,805 

20,929  L 

Star  . 

....(S) 

98,584 

91,706 

6,878  G 

ToUl  Daily  .. 

703,084 

753,667 

50.583  L 

Total  Sunday 

98,584 

91,706 

6.878  G 

Grand  Total  . 

801,668 

845,373 

43,705  L 

Banner  . 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

. (e)  420.999  434.321 

13,322  L 

lennessean  . . . . 

....(m) 

408,717 

406,329 

2,388  G 

•Tennessean  . . 

. (S) 

198,040 

196,855 

1,185  G 

Total  Daily  .. 

829,716 

840,650 

10,934  L 

total  Sunday 

198,040 

196,855 

1,185  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,027,756 

1,037,505 

9,749  L 

§|*r-ledger  . . . , 

NEWARK.  N.  J 

445,776 

56,752  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

1,034,750 

1,094,520 

59,770  L 

Can  .... 

. (S) 

167,226 

179,189 

11,963  L 

^t-L^ger 

. (S) 

63,124 

59,313 

3,811  G 

Total  Daily  .. 

1,423,774 

1,540,296 

116,522  L 

Total  Sunday 

230,350 

238,502 

8,152  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,654,124 

1,778,798 

124,674  L 

JpttTOal  Courier 

Jcpttcr  . 

**|ister  . 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

....(m)  276,739  283,411 

6,672  L 

. (e) 

652,482 

622,081 

30,401  G 

. (S) 

138,510 

139,297 

787  L 

Total  Daily 

929,221 

905,492 

23,729  G 

Total  Sunday 

138,510 

139,297 

787  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,067,731 

1,044,789 

22,942  G 

T®e,  Picayune 
States 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

. . . .  (m)  762,265 

LA. 

797,552 

35,287  L 

. (e) 

606,112 

615.101 

8,989  L 

. (e) 

477,167 

458,984 

18,183  G 

Picayune  & 

361,404 

297,407 

205,791 

1,871,637 

63,997  G 

Total  Daily 
Total  Sim^y 
Grand  Total 

1,845,544 

26,093  L 

361,404 

503,198 

141,794  L 

2,206,948 

2,374,835 

167,887  L 

Times  . (ra)  819,127  811,882  7,245  G 

Herald  Tribune  . (m)  587,175  601,293  14,118  L 

News  . (m)  832,524  907,750  75,226  L 

Mirror  . (m)  297,327  301,813  4,486  L 

Journal  American  ...(e)  531,139  513,820  17,319  G 

Post  . (e)  443,730  393,020  50,710  G 

Sun  . (e)  773,073  840,906  67,833  L 

World  Telegram  _ (e)  683,267  810,277  127,010  L 

Times  . (S)  699,745  686,187  13,558  G 

tHerald  Tribune  _ (S)  528,531  491,415  37,116  G 

News  . (S)  429,817  430,986  1,169  L 

Mirror  . (S)  143,568  144,248  680  L 

•Journal  American  ..(S)  260,895  232,497  28,398  G 

Total  Daily  .  4,967,362  5,180,761  213,399  L 

Total  Siinibiy  .  2.062,556  1,985,3,?3  77,223  G 

Grand  Total  .  7,029,918  7,166,094  136,176  L 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Kagle  . (e)  412,684  451.308  38,624  L 

Home  Talk  (See  note)  (e)  .  35,689  35,689 

Island  News  . (e)  208  1,592  1,384  L 

Eagle  . (S)  108,637  119,898  11,261  L 

Total  Daily  .  412,892  488,589  75,697  L 

Total  Sunday  .  108,637  119,898  11,261  L 

Grand  Total  .  521, S29  608,487  86,958  L 

Note:  Discontinued  with  November  15,  1941  issue. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  473,841  546,854  73,013  L 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  396,986  462,468  65,482  L 

Tribune  . (e)  667,944  739,182  71,238  L 

Tribune  . (S)  155,436  168,935  13,499  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,064,930  1,201,650  136,720  L 

Total  Sunday  .  155,436  168,935  13,499  I. 

Grand  Total  .  1,220,366  1,370,585  150,219  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . (m)  352,056  372,914  20.858  L 

Times  . (e)  449,889  462,301  12,412  L 

Oklahoman  . (S)  164,532  185,361  20,829  L 

Total  Daily  .  801,945  835,215  33.270  L 

Total  Sunday  .  164,532  185,361  20,829  L 

Grand  Total  .  966,477  1,020,576  54,099  1. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World  Herald 

(See  note)  . (e)  474,875  591,031  116,156  1. 

tWorld  Herald  . (S)  183,557  188,375  4,818  L 

Total  D.Tily  .  474,875  591,031  116,156  L 

Total  Sunday  .  183,557  188,375  4,818  1. 

Grand  Total  .  658,432  779,406  120,974  L 

Note:  World  Herald  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript  ...(d)  561,761  630,083  68,322  L 

Star  . (e)  447,484  503,596  56,112  L 

Journal  Transcript  ..(S)  136,707  127,985  8,722  G 

Star  . (S)  86,362  97,228  10,866  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,009,245  1,133,679  124,434  L 

Total  Sunday  .  223,069  225,213  2,144  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,232,314  1,358,892  126,578  L 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Evening  Bulletin  _ (e)  1,026,207  994,414  31,793  G 

Inquirer  . (m)  934,778  785,424  149.354  G 

News  . (e)  322,125  300,782  21,343  G 

'Evening  Public  Ledger  (e)  .  685,946  . 

Record  . (m)  576,240  501,480  74,760  G 

Inquirer  . (S)  410,974  431,968  20,994  L 

•'tRecord  . (S)  281,924  307,700  25,776  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,859,350  2,582,100  277,250  G 

Total  Sunday  .  692,898  739,668  46,770  L 

Grand  Total  .  3,552,248  3,321,768  230,480  G 

*  Evening  Public  Ledger  was  dicontinued.  Not  included 
in  Total  Daily  or  Grand  Total. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  662,576  632,175  30,401  G 

Post-Gazette  . (m)  580,598  582,445  1,847  L 

Press  . (e)  925,265  894,847  30,418  G 

•Sun-Telegraph  . (S)  277,566  243,518  34,048  G 

tPre.ss  . (S)  302,049  313,576  11,527  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,168,439  2,109,467  58,972  G 

Total  Sunday  .  579,615  557,094  22,521  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,748,054  2,666,561  81,493  G 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  . (m)  605,057  567,600  37,457  G 

Journal  . (e)  516,138  809,777  293,639  L 

••Oregonian  . (S)  267,988  284,929  16,941  1. 

tjournal  . (S)  109,385  134,747  25,362  L 

Total  Dail  .  1,121,195  1,377,377  256,182  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  377,373  419,676  42,303  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,498,568  1,797,053  298,485  1. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  866,764  917,817  51,053  L 

Journal  . (m)  330,878  363,351  32,473  1. 

Journal  . (S)  172,354  168,307  4,047  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,197,642  1,281,168  83,526  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  172,354  168,307  4,047  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,369,996  1,449,475  79,479  L 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  ....(See  note)  (e)  532,747  560,225  27,478  L 

Eagle  . (S)  27,150  29,180  2,030  L 

Total  Daily  .  532,747  560,225  27,478  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  27,150  29,180  2,030  L 

Grand  Total  .  559,897  589,405  29,508  L 


Note:  Eagle  &  Times  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Eagle  (e),  only  is  given. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 


News  Leader  . (e)  722,973  776,027  53,054  L 

Times  Dispatch  . (m)  515,179  524,433  9,254  L 

Times  Dispatch  . (S)  202,615  214,869  12,254  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,238,152  1,300,460  62,308  L 

Total  Sunday  .  202,615  214,869  12,254  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,440,767  1,515,329  74,562  L 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times  . (m)  227,103  236,576  9,473  L 

World-News  . (e)  .356,111  394,418  38,307  L 

Times  . (S)  120,323  137,378  17,055  L 


Total  Daily  .  583,214  630,994  47,780  L 

Total  Sunday  .  120,323  137,378  17,055  L 

Grand  Total  .  703,537  768,372  64,835  L 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m)  655,631  681,308  25,677  L 

Times  Union  . (e)  781,635  845,620  63,985  L 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S)  271,443  283,418  11,975  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,437,266  1,526.928  89,662  L 

Total  Sunday  .  271,443  283,418  11,975  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,708,709  1,810,346  101,637  L 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register-Republic  _ (e)  513,826  550,445  36,619  L 

Star  . (m)  404,392  4,16,877  32,485  L 

Star  . (S)  97,219  106,011  8,792  L 


Total  Daily  .  918,218  987,322  69,104  L 

Total  Sunday  .  97,219  106,011  8,792  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,015,437  1,093,333  77,896  L 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  252.093  237.429  14,664  G 

Bee  . (e)  599,604  670,715  71,111  L 

Union  . (S)  81,649  89.834  8,185  1. 


Total  Daily  .  851,697  908.144  56,447  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  81,649  89.834  8,185  L 

Grand  Total  .  933,346  997,978  64,632  L 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

f'dobe-Democrat  . (m)  465,047  497,428  32,381  1. 

Post-Dispatch  . (e)  673,356  667,223  6,133  G 

Star-Times  . (e)  447,087  505,503  58,416  L 

+GIobe-Dcmocrat  _ (S)  221,852  220,837  1,015  G 

Post-Dispatch  . (S)  325,069  311,408  13,661  0 


Total  Daily  .  1,585,490  1,670,154  84,664  L 

Total  Sunday  .  546,921  532,245  14,676  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,132,411  2,202,399  69,9881. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer-Press  . (m)  425,542  590,708  165,166  L 

Dispatch  . (e)  583,737  550,396  33,341  0 

Pioneer-Press  . (S)  222,913  172,859  50,054  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,009,279  1,141,104  131,825  L 

Total  Sunday  .  222,913  172.859  50,054  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,232,192  1,313,963  81,771  L 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . (e)  505,731  479,314  26,417  G 

Express  . (m)  348,951  365,685  16,734  L 

News  . (e)  660,311  615,902  44,409  G 

•Light  . (S)  253,659  224,930  28,729  G 

hlxpress  . (S)  241,452  221,668  19,784  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,514,993  1,460,901  54,092  G 

Total  Sunday  .  495,111  446,598  48,513  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,010,104  1,907,499  102,605  G 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  463,772  524,053  60,281  L 

Tribune-Sun  . (e)  674,525  783,486  108,961  L 

Union  . (S)  211,395  250,001  38,606  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,138,297  1,307,539  169,242  L 

Total  Sunday  .  211,395  250,001  38,606  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,349,692  1,557,540  207,848  L 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle  . (m)  426,830  462,491  35,661  1. 

Examiner  . (m)  561,544  599,569  38,025  L 

Call-Bulletin  . (e)  466,126  457,623  8,503  G 

News  . (e)  456,388  505,742  49,354  L 

tChronicle  . (S)  181,351  192,417  11,066  L 

•Examiner  . (S)  315,861  328,981  13,120  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,910,888  2,025,425  114,537  L 

Total  Sunday  .  497,212  521,398  24,186  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,408,100  2,546,823  138,723  L 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (m)  535,720  605,296  69,576  L 

Union  Star  . (e)  460,158  540,481  80,323  L 


Total  Daily  .  995,878  1,145,777  149,899  L 

Total  Sunday  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  995,878  1,145,777  149,899  L 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  . (m)  416,482  424,540  8,058  L 

Times  . (e)  566,191  604,241  38,050  L 

.Scrantonian  . (S)  121,525  121,680  155  L 


Total  Daily  .  982,673  1,028,781  46,108  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  121,525  121,680  155  L 

(irand  Total  .  1,104,198  1,150,461  46,263  1. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer  —  (m)  414,745  423,721  8,976  L 

Star  . (e)  209,415  224,306  14,891  1. 

Times  . (e)  685,760  697,088  1 1,328  L 

Post-Intelligencer  ....(S)  263,833  239,606  24,227  (i 

♦Times  . (S)  215,042  220,413  5,371  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,309,920  1,345,115  35,195  L 

Total  Sunday  .  478,875  460,019  18,856  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,788,795  1,805,134  16,339  L 
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SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

Tribune- Journal  . (e)  276,198  . 

Journal  . (S)  80,395  . 


Total  Daily  .  276,198  . 

Total  Sunday  .  80,395  . 

Grand  Total  .  356,593  . 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune  . (e)  607,366  636,924  29,558  L 

Tribune  . (S)  92,114  98,851  6,737  L 


Grand  Total  .  699,480  735,775  36,295  L 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review  .,(ml  250,472  269.997  19,525  1. 

Chronicle  . (el  435,236  490.117  54,881  1, 

tSpokesman-Review  .,(S1  200,250  218,847  18,597  1. 


Total  Daily  .  685,708  760,114  74,406  1, 

Total  Sunday  .  200,250  218,847  18,597  I. 

Grand  Total  .  885,958  978,961  93,003  I. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal . (e)  754.043  783,909  29,866  1. 

Post -Standard  . (m)  406.926  399,289  7,637  G 

•Herald  American, ,,  (S)  192,677  157,970  34,707  G 

Post-Standard  . (S)  89,941  94.777  4.836  1, 


Total  Daily  .  1,160,969  1,183,198  22,229  1, 

Total  Sunday  .  282,618  252,747  29,871  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,443,587  1,435,945  7,642  0 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune  . (e)  410,024  433,122  23,098  L 

Times  . (e)  286,644  332,456  45.812  1, 

News-Tribune  . (S)  131,430  134,095  2,665  1, 


Total  Daily  .  696,668  765,578  68,910  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  131,430  134,095  2,665  I, 

Grand  Total  .  828,098  899,673  71,575  L 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times  . (m)  110,468  108,309  2,159  G 

Blade  . (e)  798,663  848,710  50,047  1, 

Times  . (S)  195,054  206,946  11,892  1, 


Total  Daily  .  909,131  957,019  47,888  I, 

Total  Sunday  .  195,054  206,946  11,892  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,104,185  1,163,965  59,780  L 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail . (m)  490,224  534,891  44,667  L 

Telegram  . (e)  820,683  912,587  91,904  1, 

Star  . (e)  934.497  994,649  60,152  L 

Star  . (w)  68,725  47,719  21,006  G 


Grand  Total  .  2,314,129  2,489,846  175,717  1, 

TRENTON  N.  J 

Evening  Times  (See  note)  622,345  637,224  4,879  I, 

Times-Advertiser  ....(S)  59,683  71,046  11,363  L 


Total  Daily  .  622,345  627,224  4,879  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  59,683  71,046  11,363  L 

Grand  Total  .  682,028  698,270  16,242  I, 

NV)t*:  Times  (e)  and  State  Gazette  (m)  are  sold  in 
combination. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  . (See  note)  443,039  493,904  50,865  1. 


Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times-Rec- 
ord  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (m),  only  is  given. 


TULSA.  OKLA. 


1942 

1941 

Gain  or  Loss 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

523,186 

420,577 

102.609  G 

World  . 

500,427 

428,920 

71,507  G 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

190,075 

144,387 

45,688  G 

. (S) 

136,090 

Total  Daily  . 

1,023,613 

849,497 

174,116  G 

Total  Sunday 

190,075 

280.477 

90,402  L 

Grand  Total 

1,213,688 

1,129,974 

83,714  G 

WASHINGTON,  D 

.  c. 

Tiraes-Herald 

. (d) 

741,944 

760,100 

18,156  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

526,940 

503,973 

22.967  G 

Post  . 

623.248 

577.154 

46.094  G 

St.ir  . 

. (e) 

1,314,399 

1,416,994 

102,595  L 

•Times-Herald 

. (S) 

252.645 

232.605 

20.040  G 

Post  . 

. (S) 

215,558 

194,885 

20,673  G 

tStar  . . 

. (S) 

366,721 

346,809 

19.912  G 

Total  Daily  . 

3,206.531 

3,258,221 

51,690  L 

Total  Sunday 

834,924 

774,299 

60.625  G 

Grand  Total 

4,041,455 

4,032,520 

8,935  G 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY  GROUP 


Mamaroneck  Times . . . 

(e> 

158.379 

155.426 

2,953  G 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus... 

(e) 

356,457 

372,960 

16,503  L 

New  Roclielle  Standard 

Star  . 

(e) 

399,969 

397,681 

2,288  G 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  . 

(e) 

151.271 

182.704 

31,433  L 

Port  Chester  Item.... 

(e) 

274,528 

288,906 

14,378  L 

Tarrvtown  News  . . . . 

(e) 

162,716 

171.928 

9.212  L 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  . 

(e) 

291,792 

338.477 

46.685  L 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch  . 

(e) 

430,003 

455,105 

25,102  L 

Peeksicill  Star  . 

(e) 

173,311 

214,912 

41,601  L 

Total  Daily  . 

2,398.426 

2,578,099 

179.673  L 

Grand  Total  . 

2,398,426 

2,578,099 

179,673  L 

WICHITA.  KANS. 


Beacon 
Eagle 
Eagle  . 
Beacon 
Eagle  . 

-(e) 

(m) 

.(e) 

.(S) 

.(S) 

426,935 

281,631 

351.852 

194,866 

130,712 

391,061 

273.596 

377,964 

147.545 

119,747 

35,874  G 
8.035  r, 
26,112  L 
47.321  G 
10,965  G 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

Daily  . 

Sunday  . . . . 
Total  . 

1,060,418 

325,578 

1,385,996 

1,042,621 

267,292 

1,309,913 

17,797  G 
58.286  G 
76,083  G 

WILKES-BARRE. 

PA. 

Record  . 

Times- Leader-News 
Sunday  Independent . 

.  (m) 
.(e) 
.(S) 

498,149 

525,220 

111,596 

479,579 

571,018 

107.255 

18.570  G 
45,798  L 
4,341  G 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

Daily  . 

Sunday  . , , . 
Total  . 

1,023.369 

111,596 

1,134,965 

1,050,597 

107,255 

1,157,852 

27,228  L 
4.341  G 
22,887  L 

WINSTON-SALEM, 

N.  C. 

Twin  City  Sentinel,, 

Journal  . . 

Journal  &  Sentinel.. 

.(e) 

.  (m) 
.(S) 

309,254 

277,753 

100.383 

343.241 

288,600 

103,499 

33,987  L 
10,847  L 
3,116  L 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

Daily  . 

Sunday  . . . . 
Total  . 

587,007 

100,383 

687,390 

631,841 

103,499 

735,340 

44,834  L 
3,116  L 
47,950  L 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Ln 

Telegram  . (m)  460,788  514,816  54,0281 

Gazette  &  Post . (e)  510,620  588,839  78,219  L 

Telegram  . (S)  148,925  146,633  2,292G 


Total  Daily  .  971,4  08  1,103,65  5  132,2471, 

Total  Sunday  .  148,925  146,633  2,292  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,120,333  1,250,288  129,9551 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram. ,  (e)  709.32  4  7  88,67  8  79,3541, 

Vindicator  Telegram. .  (S)  139,612  139,770  1581, 


Grand  Total  .  848,936  928,448  79,512  L 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 
KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 


K.insan  . (e)  171,97  6  2  36,5  5  8  64,5821 

Kansan  . (S)  82,698  69,993  12,7050 


Grand  Total  .  254,67  4  3  06,55  1  51,877 L 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times  . (m)  594,642  624,024  29.3821 

Star  . (e)  555.824  575.237  19,413  L 

Journal  . (e)  482,847  434,660  48,187  G 

Journal  . (S)  .  85,989  . 

Star  . (S)  336,934  290,892  46,0420 


Grand  Total  .  1,970,247  2,010,802  45,4340 

BRONX  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News  . (e)  '  130,994  *  163,855  32,861  L 

Home  News  . (S)  52,005  54,406  2,401  L 


Grand  Total  .  182,999  218,261  35,262  L 


MEMORANDUM  OP  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "THIS  WEEK" 
JANUARY.  1942 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  48,495  lines  and 
"COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linag-e  20,495  lines  is  included  in  tht 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany  Times  Union, 
.Atlanta  Journal.  Baltimore  .American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Qii- 
cago  Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentind, 
New  York  Joumal-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Ssi 
Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald-American,  Washington  Times 
Herald. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  49,112  lines  is  in 
eluded  in  the  lajs  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Exam 
iner  and  Seattle  Times. 

••“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  48,495  lines  in  tin 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miam 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record.  49,112  lines  in  the  Pott 
land  Oregonian. 

t“THlS  WEEK”  Linage  32,343  lines  is  included  . in  tie 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers;  Atlanta  Constitunoa 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Bostm 
Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
waukee  Joumj,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Omaha  Wor» 
Herald,  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Uxm 
Globe-Democrat,  Washington  Star.  40,857  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  29,981  lines  in  the  I^s  Angeles  Times 
Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokaat 
Spokesman  Review. 


Food  Store  Chains 
Plan  to  Increase 
And  Continue  Ads 

CmcAco,  Feb.  18 — A  number  of  food 
store  chains  are  planning  to  maintain 
or,  in  some  instances,  increase  their 
advertising  schedules  in  newspapers 
during  the  war  emergency  and  they 
hope  to  continue  along  this  line,  un¬ 
less  compelled  to  change  by  condi¬ 
tions  beyond  their  control,  S.  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  press  relations  cotmsel.  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  convention  here  today. 

“All  distributors  who  supply  the 
civilian  population  with  food  perform 
an  essential  service,”  said  hfr.  Wil¬ 
liams.  “Chain  organizations  are  con¬ 
scious  of  their  responsibilities  in  this 
emergency.  Their  advertisements  in 
your  newspapers  are  more  than  mere 
price  lists  and  notices  of  sales.  They 
keep  the  public  informed  of  available 
food  supplies  and  tend  to  allay  need¬ 
less  hoarding.  Perhaps  also  they  help 
maintain  that  greater  fount  of  informa¬ 
tion  so  vital  in  these  trying  times — the 
free  press  of  America.” 

Based  on  reports  received  in  recent 
weeks,  Mr.  Williams  outlined  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  several  important  chain  store 
organizations  in  the  food  held  as  to 
their  plans  for  continued  aggressive 
newspaper  advertising  during  1942. 


Omitting  company  names,  he  stated: 

“One  of  the  very  large  food  chains 
says: 

“  ‘At  present  we  are  advertising  reg¬ 
ularly  in  more  than  1,200  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  the 
Middle  West  and  South.  Newspaper 
advertising  is  one  of  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  getting  our  message  to 
consumers.  We  certainly  consider  it 
one  of  the  necessary  factors  in  con¬ 
ducting  business  on  a  successful  basis. 
We  plan  no  general  reduction  in  space 
during  1942  although,  of  course,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  foresee 
future  conditions.  We  shall  continue 
promotion  of  specific  products  and, 
from  time  to  time,  there  probably  will 
be  special  campaigns  on  new  or  im¬ 
proved  products  in  certain  areas.  In 
general,  we  do  not  contemplate  any 
marked  change  in  advertising  space.’ 

“This  is  an  encouragaing  one  for 
publishers: 

“  ‘While  quite  a  number  of  other 
lines  of  business  have  been  curtailing 
advertising  space  recently,  we  have 
been  increasing  ours  to  cover  more 
daily  newspapers.  We  are  obtaining 
splendid  results  from  this  increase. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  no  idea 
of  curtailing  any  of  our  newspaper 
advertising.  There  would  probably 
be  just  three  reasons  why  we  might 
curtail,  if  we  should:  1 — (government 
request  to  do  so.  2— Unable  to  obtain 
merchandise  to  justify  advertising. 
3 — Government  rationing  of  food, 
thereby  limiting  quantities  we  could 
possibly  sell.  Recently  we  have  been 


doing  more  institutional  advertising, 
as  well  as  tying  in  with  government 
idea  of  proper  foods  for  nutrition,  and 
we  are  obtaining  fine  results  from  both 
types  of  advertising.’ 

“An  Dlinois  food  chain  following 
closely  the  shifting  scenes  reports  as 
follows: 

“‘We  have  no  intention  of  reducing 
our  advertising  space  in  1942.  It  is 
very  likely  that  ffie  character  of  our 
advertising  will  be  materially  changed. 
More  space  will  be  devoted  to  explain¬ 
ing  government  regulations,  telling  the 
reasons  for  them  and  showing  that 
compliance  may  not  necessarily  be  a 
hardship.  The  food  distributor  has 
more  to  tell  the  consumer  in  his  week¬ 
ly  messages  than  in  normal  times  and 
he  will  require  at  least  as  much  news¬ 
paper  space  as  in  normal  times.’  ” 

■ 

Army  Continues 
Recruiting  Ads 

Keeping  pace  with  the  new  selective 
service  registration  and  the  widening 
of  the  draft,  the  Army  is  still  seeking 
recruits  through  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Using  Sunday  newspapers  in  cities 
of  150,000  population  with  recruiting 
stations,  the  Army  took  space  last 
week  to  ask  for  “first  class  fighting 
men,”  including  volunteers  for  para¬ 
chute  duty.  Copy  is  aimed  in  part  at 
young  men  who  because  of  age  are 
not  yet  subject  to  selected  service. 
Volunteers  for  the  parachute  troops 


must  be  between  18  and  30. 

Copy  in  the  Army  campaign,  han¬ 
dled  by  N.  W.  Ayer,  Philadelphia,  is 
being  constantly  revised.  The  pres¬ 
ent  appropriation  will  carry  the  cam¬ 
paign  through  the  middle  of  the  year, 
after  which  new  funds  may  be  sought 
■ 

Frank  Taylor  Named 
Exec.  Ass't  to  Evans 

Chicago. — Frank  W.  Taylor,  assis^ 
ant  to  Silliman  Evans,  publisher  « 
the  Chicago  Sun,  has  been  assigned 
new  responsibilities.  Under  the  new 
title  of  “executive  assistant  to  tl« 
publisher”  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  seco™ 
in  command  of  all  departments  of  the 
paper. 

“It  means  mainly,”  Mr.  Evans  ex¬ 
plained,  “that  Mr,  Taylor  has  bee® 
given  new  responsibilities — additto 
to  those  he  has  had  since  we  started. 

As  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Low* 
Star-Times,  Taylor  became  known  as 
one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  cru¬ 
sading  newspaper  executives.  Pno^ 
to  his  being  called  to  his  present  pos*- 
he  had  been  living  on  his  farm. 

■ 

NOT  SUSPENDED 

Due  to  an  error  in  the  E.  &  P-  hhr^ 
the  name  of  the  Greenwood  (S.  Cd 
Index-Journal  was  included  in  a 
of  “newspaper  suspensions”  compueo 
for  the  last  two  years,  last  week  ^ 
carried  in  its  Jan.  16  Bulletin.  ^ 
Index- Journal  recently  discontinue® 
its  Sunday  edition. 
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Providence  Bulletin 
Issues  “60  Test  Markets 


If 


By  T.  S.  raVIN 


Last  Calll 

IN  lUST  ONE  WEEK,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Feb,  28,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lifher's  Annual  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest  closes.  li  your 
entry  is  not  yet  in  or  on  the 
way,  we  urge  you  to  hurry  it 
olong.  You  owe  it  to  yourself — 
and  to  your  newspaper — to  have 
a  showing  in  the  contest.  Not 
only  for  the  chance  it  gives  you 
to  win  a  prize  and  thus  to  win 
professional  recognition  for  yoxu 
work,  but  for  the  chance  it  also 
gives  you  to  show  what  a  force 
promotion  can  be  in  the  success 
of  any  newspaper  enterprise. 


A  MAJOR  contribution  to  the  science 

of  newspaper  advertising  that 
should  prove  to  the  advantage  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  is 
made  this  week  by  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin  with  its  pub¬ 
lication  of  “Sixty  Test  Markets,”  a 
study  that,  as  its  title  suggests,  eval¬ 
uates,  rates  and  ranks  60  key  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  100,000-500,000  population 
group. 

The  study  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
surveys  Sales  Management  has  made 
over  the  last  few  years  to  ascertain, 
from  advertising  and  sales  people, 
which  are  the  most  popular  test  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  cotmtry.  No  complete 
unanimity  of  selection  has  ever  been 
reached  in  these  surveys.  But  they 
have  been  valuable  in  isolating  cer¬ 
tain  basic  requirements  of  a  test  mar¬ 
ket  on  which  most  advertising  and 
sales  people  agree. 

Ten  Rcquiremenfs 

These  requirements  are  ten:  (1) 
good  advertising  coverage  at  reason¬ 
able  rates;  (2)  average  family  in- 
come;  (3)  diversified,  representative 
population;  (4)  average  level  of  busi¬ 
ng  activity;  (5)  suitable  and  suffi¬ 
cient  outlets;  (6)  well- diversified  in¬ 
dustries;  (7)  close  to  average  retail 
sales  per  family;  (8)  compact  boun- 
d^es;  (9)  self-contained  economy; 
(10)  cooperative  advertising  media. 

Taking  the  60  cities  named  as  “pre¬ 
ferred”  test  markets  in  the  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  survey,  and  applying  these 
diaracteristics  to  them,  the  Bulletin 
IS  thus  able  to  show  in  its  study  how 
they  measure  up.  The  resultant  eval¬ 


uation  and  ranking  is  one  that  should 
prove  valuable  and  welcome  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  executives. 

The  study  should  prove  a  valuable 
desk  tool  for  other  reasons,  too.  It 
assembles  in  easy  and  convenient 
form  basic  market  data  about  these  60 
markets  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
not  otherwise  available  in  one  handy 
volume  like  this.  Among  these  data, 
for  instance,  are  figures  on  popula¬ 
tion,  persons  per  family,  newspaper 
circulation,  percent  coverage,  milline 
rate,  spendable  income,  bank  debits, 
number  of  grocery,  drug  and  other 
retail  outlets,  value  of  manufactured 
products,  retail  and  wholesale  sales, 
food,  drug  and  retail  sales  per  family, 
and  land  areas. 

To  assure  impartiality,  and  thus  to 
gain  unquestioned  acceptance  of  its 
study,  the  Bulletin  had  all  figures 
checked  by  the  Ross  Federal  Research 
Corp.  And  knowing  that  even  so  its 
findings  might  still  be  disputed  by 
some  skeptical  advertising  and  sales 
people,  the  Bulletin  has  wisely  in¬ 
cluded  work  sheets  which  are  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  these  skeptics  to  work  out 
the  evaluations  themselves. 

The  Bulletin  issues  this  study  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  contribution  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  only  secon¬ 
darily  as  a  promotion  for  itself.  Be¬ 
cause  if  the  study  helps  in  sounder 
testing  of  newspaper  copy,  it  helps  the 
cause  of  newspaper  advertising  and 
thus  helps  increase  the  total  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  which  all  papers 
may  share. 

But  the  study  turns  out  to  be  a  good 
promotion  for  the  Bulletin,  too,  since 
it  shows  that  Providence  ranks  first 
among  New  England  cities  as  a  test 
market  and  second  among  all  cities  in 
the  country  (in  the  100,000-500,000 
group)  as  a  test  market.  Denver 
ranks  first.  The  study  should  receive 
wide  and  serious  consideration. 


Public  Relations 


NEW  READER  GROUPS  CALL 
FOR  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION 


i 


dependable  Stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A 
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help  the  cause  of  the  department 
stores  that  advertise  in  the  Monitor, 
some  668  of  them;  and  to  help  the 
Monitor  in  its  relations  with  these 
stores.  It  is  a  field  of  promotion  in 
which  newspapers  may  generally  en¬ 
gage  without  treading  on  each  other’s 
toes. 

“While  most  big  stores  have  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program,”  the  Monitor 
says  in  announcing  the  campaign,  “on 
many  important  questions  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  has  borne  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  in  discreet  silence.  Every 
spurious  consumer  movement  and 
many  of  the  governmental  regulations 
of  the  day  have  directly  affected  de¬ 
partment  stores,  but  they  have  not 
talked  back  in  a  body. 

“The  purpose  of  our  campaign  is  to 
increase  the  reader’s  appreciation  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  serve  its  community.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  lead  customers  to  de¬ 
mand  more  service,  but  to  remind 
them  to  appreciate  what  they  are  al¬ 
ready  enjoying,  and  to  urge  their  co¬ 
operation  with  the  stores’  efforts  to 
conserve  materials.” 

The  theme  of  the  campaign  is  that 
“the  department  store  serves  its  com¬ 
munity  in  many  ways.”  It  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  ads  telling  about  the  credit 
services,  the  fashion  and  interior  dec¬ 
orating  advice,  the  repair  services,  the 
storage  service  and  the  many  other 
services,  seen  and  unseen,  which  good 
department  stores  offer. 


AT  a  moment  when  department 

stores,  among  all  other  businesses 
dealing  with  the  public,  are  feeling 
concern  over  their  relations  with  the 
public,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
announces  a  sound  and  timely  pro¬ 
motion,  “a  campaign  to  foster  good 
public  relations  for  department 
stores.” 

The  campaign  will  consist  of  12  ads 
ranging  in  size  from  full  page  to  56- 
line  fillers.  It  will  run  between  March 
16  and  June  13.  It  should  do  much  to 


one  thing  that  reaches  us  from  the 
Toronto  Star  Weekly.  Yet  it’s  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing,  a  9  X  12  book  done  in  two 
colors,  several  pages  of  introductory 
promotional  matter  leading  up  to  the 
cold  facts  and  figures.  But  it’s  done 
with  a  lightness  of  touch,  both  in 
cartoon  illustrations  and  in  copy,  that 
makes  it  readable — and  remember- 
able.  And  that’s  something  to  say  for 
a  circulation  book! 

Readers  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Evening  Star  Journal  must  have 
rubbed  their  eyes  in  some  amazement 
the  other  day  to  see,  in  the  middle  of 
their  paper,  the  front  page  of  the 
Morning  Tribune.  What  they  were 
peeing,  of  course,  was  a  promotional 
page  for  the  Morning  Tribune,  and  as 
dramatic  a  promotion  as  we  have  seen 
in  some  time.  Made  up  to  simulate 
the  front  page,  with  headlines,  pho¬ 
tographs  and  everything,  the  ad  sold 
everything  in  the  Morning  Tribune — 
war  news,  maps,  sports  news,  women’s 
features,  etc.  Very,  very  neat. 


In  the  Bag 

“KEEP  your  shirt  on,  brother!”  is  the 
advice  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  offers  in  a  recent  full 
page  advertisement  addressed  to  local 
merchants  which  must  have  pulled  a 
lot  of  chuckles  out  of  the  boys.  It’s 
what  we  like  to  call  a  dinger  of  a  page 
— good  copy,  good  illustration,  good 
idea,  good  promotion.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  is  a  cartoon  drawing  of  a  startled 
individual  caught  in  his  shorts — but 
with  his  shirt  on.  The  idea  is  that 
there’s  no  need  to  get  excited  over 
rising  costs  and  taxes,  priorities  et  al. 
“You  have  merchandise  to  sell  and 
you’ll  have  to  sell  it!  Brother,  you’re 
not  going  to  lose  your  shirt — your 
Knickerbocker  News  is  here  to  help 
you  keep  it  on.”  With  some  facts  to 
prove  how  the  News  can  do  that,  too. 

As  neat  a  circulation  book  as  we 
have  seen  (not  even  excepting  those 
whingdillies  Leo  McGivena  used  to 
put  out  for  the  New  York  News)  is 


McKITTRICK  TO  CHI. 

E.  P.  Struhsacker  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Eastern  advertising 
office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  New 
York  City.  He  succeeds  C.  E.  “Red” 
McKittrick  who  has  been  eastern 
manager  for  the  past  12  years  and 
who  will  take  up  his  residence  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  McKit¬ 
trick  will  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  its  home  office, 
also  as  general  manager  of  3  Markets 
Group,  Inc. 


POSTPONE  ACTION 

Directors  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Markets,  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
week,  voted  to  delay  action  on  the 
question  of  discontinuing  frequency 
discounts  to  national  advertisers  un¬ 
der  the  I  &  I  Group  plan  until  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  in  May.  Members  of  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  A^ociation  previously  de¬ 
cided  to  drop  frequency  discounts  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  effective 
August,  1942,  subject  to  similar  action 
by  the  Illinois  newspaper  group. 


RAISES  RATES 

The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  2,  subscription  price  of 
the  paper  would  be  advanced  from 
three  cents  to  four  cents  per  single 
copy  and  from  18  cents  to  20  cents 
per  week  delivered. 


CLINE 

HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 


AND 


AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 


ARE  USED  ON 


•  Papers  are  being  read  attentively, 
prayerfully  by  folks  who  have  given 
them  scant  attention  in  the  past . . .  folks 
to  whom  our  language  presents  difficul¬ 
ties,  yet  to  whom  shreds  of  hope  from 
distant  lands  are  prized  acquisitions. . . . 
Publishers  meet  this  opportunity  with 
meticulous  regard  for  reading  quality,  a 
field  in  which  Certifieds  always  help. 


Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 


TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO 


WESTERN  OrriCE 
CFOck*r  First  Nst'l  Bk.  Bldg. 
S«n  Frsncisco,  Caltf. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER^ 


R 


CLASSmED 

RATES 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Properties  listed  belotc  are  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Cash  with  Order) 


1  time  —  .90  per  firte 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 


I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  tour  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magaxina,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placement  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 


Basiaeit  Oppertanitias 


BIG  OPPORTUNITT 


Joarnalitm 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Elydia  Shipmon,  Director  EST.  1921 
professional  day,  evening 


A  small 

school,  two-year  cour-e  with  diploma  for 
high  school  graduates.  Special  Courses 
—  News.  Fiction.  Features,  English, 
Typing.  Summer  School. 


Times  Ton  er.  (lOtlifl.)  N.Y.('.BK.0-489fi 


Nawspopars  Far  Sola 


Excellent  exclusive  daily  in  Virginia  city  of 
about  10,000.  Rich  farm-land,  busy  in¬ 
dustrial  center.  Shows  worthwhile  net 
profit  I  Quirk  action,  if  expedient.  Box 
585.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale — Exclusive  evening  county  seat 
daily,  circulation  over  4,000,  in  lively 
midwestern  industrial  and  agricultural 
community  located  about  100  miles  from 
Des  Moines.  Box  573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Old  established  exclusive  afternoon  daily. 
Grossed  last  year  $129,000.00 — net  $17,- 
000.00 — $50,000  cash,  balance  terms.  M. 
C.  Moore.  Beverly  Hill.s.  Calif. _ 


Only  Daily-Weekly  in  healthful  Southwest 
county  seat  city,  over  10,000  population. 
Cash  gross  1941  $28,000  (no  job  print¬ 
ing) — paid  owners  $8,000.  Reason  for 
selling:  dis.snlntion.  Priced  right,  takes 
$15,000  down  or  more.  Clean  deal — 
quick  possession  I  Address  Box  550, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Owner  of  prosperous  Texas  daily  —  over 
5.000  circulation — will  consider  selling 
account  opportunity  to  acquire  larger 
situation.  Substantial  initial  rash  pay¬ 
ment  necessary.  Box  563,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pacific  Northwest-Inland — unopposed  county 
seat  daily;  $50,000;  half  cash;  includes 
building — nets  10%  above  salary.  A.  W. 
Stypes,  Mills  Tower.  San  Francisco. 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT 


The  only  dally  In  Calif.  County.  Owner 
in  the  armed  service.  Price  $20,000. 
Only  county  dally,  coast  state,  $60,000. 
W.  H.  Glover  Company.  Ventura,  (^alif. 


Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  or 
your  own  address  as  the  signature  for  re¬ 
plies,  is  considered  as  three  words. 


for  a  newspaperman  to  get  into  business 
for  himself  where  he  can  apply  his  ex¬ 
perience.  We  have  an  established  whole¬ 
sale  business  of  Newspapers,  Magazines. 
Po«t  Cards.  Souvenirs  and  Novelties. 

Being  of  military  age  and  ready  to 
serve  our  Country,  we  will  sell  quite  rea¬ 
sonably.  This  business  is  very  profitable 
and  conducted  on  weekly  collectiona — 
jiractically  on  a  cash  basis. 

Interested  persons  are  welcome  to  make 
rigid  investigation  before  buying. 

Box  460  Editor  &  Publisher 


PUwspopsr  Broksrt 


Do  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  trade  a  news¬ 
paper  or  plant  equipment!  Write  Kance- 
McBride  New-spapers.  Inc.,  Anadarko.  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  All  information  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


Old  NtwgpopTS 


Help  Wonted 


Help  Wanted 

(Coefd) 


Afternoon  dally  newspaper  in  Northeastern 
United  States,  has  an  opening  in  its  local 
display  advertising  department  for  a 
salesman  with  ideas — who  can  sell  in  a 
highly  competitive  field.  This  party  must 
be  draft  exempt,  capable  of  producing  his 
own  layouts.  When  applying,  state  salary 
expected,  send  photo  and  a  few  sample 
layouts.  Box  575.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Airline  desires  publicity  department  secre¬ 
tary.  Must  be  experienced  stenographer 
— expert  in  shorthand  and  typing.  Give 
details  of  experience.  Box  574,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Ambitious  advertising  salesman  for  high- 
grade  New  England  labor  weekly.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity!  Box  555,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Business  Manager  and  ad  man  combined; 
small  daily;  reporters;  news  editor  for 
w-eekly;  ad  solicitor,  small  daily;  lino¬ 
type  operators;  photo  engravers;  editor, 
smalt  daily.  Applicants  in  and  near 
Pennsylvania  address  complete  details, 
including  salary,  to  PNPA,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 


Circulation  Manager  Wanted  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  Sonthern.  morning,  evening.  Sunday 
newsiiaper.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
real  iiroducer.  State  full  details  in  your 
answer  and  expected  salary.  Box  528, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  salesman  Easterv  newspaiier  of 
200,000  circulation  wants  experienced 
classified  salesman.  The  man  we  want 
must  have  a  clean  record  and  know  funda¬ 
mentals  of  classified  advertising.  Salary 
and  bonus  to  start.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement.  Sell  yourself  in 
first  letter,  and  give  all  information  neces- 
sary.  Box  570.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


To  settle  estate.  A  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers,  machinery,  office  furnishings 
and  supplies.  Plant  fully  equipped.  Daily 
only  Democratic  paper  in  County  seat. 
City  population  11,000 — County  popula¬ 
tion  30,000. 

Sale  at  public  auction  February  27,  1942. 
ten  o’clock  A.M. 

Mary  Rush,  Executrix, 

225  Washington  Street, 

Columbus.  Indiana 


Unopposed  ABC  paper  grossing  $140,000  in 
mid-U.  S.  Asking  $157,000 — $57,500 
cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL,  Bkr.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Harwell  A  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have 
for  32  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  S. 
publishers.  Ask  for  folder — ‘‘WHY  A 
BROKER!” 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.  Times  Square,  New  York 


For  Sale:  genuine  newspapers  year  1755 
and  some  older.  Excellent  condition. 
$1.00  each.  Box  545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  small  Southern  daily, 
8,000  ABC  circulation.  Prefer  man  from 
Sooth.  Answer  completely  in  first  letter. 
Box  593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman,  experienced, 
age,  references,  salary  expected. 
557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Give 

Box 


Syndicate  Features 


Advertising  Salesman  Wanted..  Give  experi¬ 
ence.  age,  references,  salary  expected. 
Send  snapshot.  Location:  midwest  town. 
30,000.  Box  520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


She^s  in  the  SUN; 
He  Joins  the  PARADE 


Yes,  we  found  her  place  in  the  SUN,  the  New 
York  office  of  the  CHICAGO  SUN,  that  is.  She 
is  Gladys  Lund,  and  she’s 'executive  secretary. 


He’s  Edward  Nickel,  and  he  joined  PARADE, 
the  new  five-cent  Sunday  supplement,  as  a  re-' 
write  man,  another  Personnel  Service  placement. 
Yoimg  people  get  a  break  when  they  register  with 
the  Personnel  Service.  We  are  proud  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  starting  many  a  yoimg  news¬ 
paperman  and  woman  up  the  journalistic  laader. 
Full  details  about  registering  in  classified  mast¬ 
head. 


The  Personnel  Service 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Classified  woman  with  executive  ability. 
Start  as  supervisor  and  telephone  solici¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  telephone  girls.  Real 
future  for  right  person.  Box  540,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  BEST  . . . 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS 


FEATURE  COVERAGE 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


If  10,  mayh 
you  need 

tsblished 

more  tha 
in  gettin 
I  could  I 
like  to  t 


Box  582 


ONA 


news,  features 


District  Manager  with  experience— one  who 
knows  boy  promotion  and  can  furnish  A-1 
references.  $35.00  per  week  and  bonus 
to  start;  in  large  city  in  Texas.  Write 
Box  569,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  for  midwest  daily,  8.000 
circulation,  to  handle  wire,  supervise  news 
department,  direct  local  coverage.  Perma¬ 
nent  for  draft-exempt  qualified  man.  State 
salary,  full  details,  send  photo.  Box  535, 
Editor  Sr  Publisher. 


Man  or  woman  who  has  good  reeord  as  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  room  supervisor  wanted  by 
large  Eastern  now-spaper  in  city  of  1,000.- 
000.  Must  have  excellent  references  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  classified.  Good 
salary  to  start,  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Give  complete  details  about  your¬ 
self  in  first  letter — age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  when  available.  Box 
.565.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Telephone  Supervisor  —  Midwest  morning 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  city  of  750.000 
wants  experienced  supervi.sor  or  Classified 
Manager  of  smaller  paper.  Prefer  single 
woman  with  several  years  sales  and  sn- 
pervision  experience.  Available  around 
April  1st.  Answer  in  confidence,  giving 
experience,  salary  expected,  etc.  Box 
543.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Top-flight  classified  solicitor  who  wants  to 
build  for  future.  $35.00  weekly  starting 
salary.  Excellent  field.  Box  534,  Editor 
S-  Publisher. 


Wanted — experienced  Eastern  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesman.  Prefer  family  man. 
30  to  35  years.  Apply  Box  567,  Editor 
S-  Publisher. 


Young  woman  to  handle  local  news,  write 
heads,  midwestern  daily.  Circulation 
7. .500.  Box  560.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1700  Times  Tower  New  York,  N.  Y. 


may  be  the  answer  to  your  competitive 
problems. 


Scores  of  newspapers  are  finding  OSA 
‘•backgrounders”  on  the  headliie 
news  sound,  informative,  interesting 


Every  story  an  exclusive  I 


Samples,  prices  on  request 

OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY  I 

101  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


successful 
Ucti 
tising 
mtsagii 
cral  m 
with  all 
Reeoi 
tnl  dai 
ship. 
Publish 


A  t^ily  panel  portraying  the  huinorou! 
incidents  that  occur  among  the  ma 
in  the  services. . .land  2 column  sim 
_  May  we  send  pro^’ 


RAYMOND  H.  DOHERTY 

RolpN  $♦.  Son  Fronciftco 


TAILOR  MADE  COPY  FORl 
SYNDICATE  RATES 


A  complete  newspaper  copy  Bervktl 
written  especially  for  you.  Anthorita-I 
live  amuKcinent  ropy  barked  by  tkel 
research  of  a  world  wide  organiiation. 

Regardless  of  quantity,  the  cost  u|'| 
the  same: 


$5.00  weekly  for  dailies 


monthly  for  weeklies 

FARB  RESEARCH  SERVICES 
BOX  3086 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA! 


EUROPEAN  NEWSLEHER 

Build  Circulation  Upon 
Authority  and  Authenticity 
The  amazingly  rapid  pace  of  the  Poliliw 
Economic  and  War  changes  in  the  Eniv 
pean,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  spbem 
of  activity,  demands  keen  insight  WJ 
versatile  erudition  in  eommentaries  whio 
deal  with  the  “News  Behind  The  N*v»- 
Deductions,  based  upon  sentiment  u* 
partisanship  will  not  do,  and  are  of 
avail,  especially  to  those  who  reqniM  • 
balanced,  authentic,  and  independsw 
basis  upon  which  to  build  enlightenij 
appreciation  of  the  rapidly  changiU 
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pusicion.  .  ,  , 

THE  DRUCE  SERVICE  WEEKU 
ENGLISH  AND  EUROPEAN  NEWS  LET 
TER,  which  comes  to  you  by  ATLANTlv 
AIR  MAIL  CLIPPER,  is  written  W 
really  enterprising  reporters  on  the  *P*J 
in  England,  and  amplified  by  bnlh^ 
editorship,  will  bring  to  YOUR  PAPw 
an  unusually  fine  and  lengthy  news  ^ 
commentary  feature  and  two  i***®]? 
articles,  or  enough  material  for  four  e®’ 
nmns  a  week  —  NEWS,  COMMENT- 
OPINIONS,  PACTS.  .  I 

The  dynamic  manner  in  which  thi^ 
features  are  written  and  presented,  W" 
the  wide  coverage  will  provide 
tive  and  healthy  circulation  roatent^ 
THE  DRUCE  SERVICE  will  cost  7*« 
$1.75  per  week,  AIR  MAIL,  and  wdl  w 
limited  to  three  subscribers  in  each  ois 
who  will  be  given  an  exclusive  seryi 
and  area  protection  to  avoid  cireuisn 
overlap. 

H'rite:  „ 

DRUCE  SERVICE  AGENCY 

c/o  EDITOR  k  FUBLISHEB 
Suite  1700,  Times  Tower  _ 
New  York  City.  »•  ^ 
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SitaatioRS  WoRtRd 

AdwRUtratiT* 


SitRotioRt  WoRtad 

Editorial  (Cool’d) 


laftrtislng  Bnslness  Manager,  employed,  Boston  Tranacript  book  critic  prefers  posi- 
nineteen  years'  experience  with  only  two  tion  with  publisher  as  editor  or  reader, 

oreanisations — seventeen  years  as  execu-  Experienced  non-fiction  writer  and  college 

live  in  highly  competitive  fields.  Ability  history  teacher.  Draft  deferred.  Box  530, 

and  integrity  can  be  established  to  your  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

satisfaction.  Age  44,  marked.  ,  Cartoonist,  thirty  years’  experience  on  lead 

*  change  I  Box  450,  Editor  newspapers.  Beyond  draft  age.  mar- 

t  yuDiisner. - -  ried.  Can  furnish  best  of  references. 

tra  Vnii  The  Piihlisher  Guido  D.  Janes,  Quincy,  Illinois. _ 


sons  for  making  change  I  Box  450,  Editor 
g  Publisher. _ _ 


Are  You  The  Publisher 
Of  One  of  the  1,022  Newspapers 
Paying  No  Income  Tax  Last  Year 


If  w,  maybe  a  new  General  Manager  is  what  Christ,  154  Mercer  Street,  Princeton,  New 

you  need.  Here’s  one  who  increased  es-  J ersey, _ 

tablished  Southern  newspapers’  earnings  EDITOR.  MANAGING  EDITOR 

more  than  1,000%  in  1941.  If  interested  Married,  draft  exempt,  fine  record  and  back- 
in  getting  into  the  money-making  group,  ground,  now  employed;  go  anywhere;  must 

I  could  be  the  man  you  need;  at  least  Id  j,g  permanent;  not  cheap  man  but  con- 

like  to  talk  with  you  at  my  own  expense.  anything. 

V  Box  583  Editor  b  Publisher 

Rni  582  Editor  &  Publisher - 

^bla  as  assistant  to  busy  executtve-^  Editor-Reporter,  26.  deferred,  five  years’ 


Editor,  New  Jersey  semi-weekly,  26,  de¬ 
ferred.  seeks  change  for  financial  reasons. 
Experienced  reporting,  publicity,  radio. 
For  full  information,  write  Robert  J.  Gil¬ 
christ,  154  Mercer  Street,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. _ 

EDITOR.  MANAGING  EDITOR 


large  or  small  paper.  Experienced  success¬ 
ful  publisher.  General  Manager.  Box  591, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Manager  for  twenty  years;  served  on 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Proven 


newspaper,  radio,  publishing  experience. 
M.S.,  Columbia  Joumali.sm.  Familiar  La¬ 
tin  America.  Seek  daily  or  magazine  post. 
Prefer  New  York  or  vicinity.  Box  455, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


“cord.  Seeks  nJw  location  ns  manager  Editor-Reporter  38.  married  do  everything 


of  small  daily  or  good  weekly.  Beyond 
draft  age.  Box  590,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVE 

successful  career  on  large  and  small  dailies 
in  Metropolitan  area  as  reporter,  adver- 
tiaing  solicitor,  city  editor,  columnist, 
managing  editor,  director  promotion,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  departments. 

Record  includes:  building  three  success¬ 
ful  dailies.  Testimonials  atte.st  leader¬ 
ship.  Draft  exempt.  Box  602,  Editor  & 
l^bliaher. _ 

Ezj^rlenced  newspaper  executive  wants  P9si- 
tion  as  business  manager  or  advertising 
manager.  Box  562.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Oeaeral  Manager  geek.s  large  or  small  paper. 
Thoroughly  experienced  all  departments 
— labor  relations,  cost  control;  revenue 


on  paper  but  print  it  I  Box  525,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

General  Reporter-Photographer,  28,  married, 
draft  exempt.  Own  complete  equipment. 
Now  employed.  Box  506,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Magazine  Editor,  assistant;  employed;  all 
’round  experience,  writing,  production; 
31,  American,  deferred,  married.  Box 
497.  Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

Make-up,  copyreader,  twelve  years’  Philo, 
daily;  also  smaller  cities.  Capable  tele¬ 
graph  and  city  desks.  Box  588,  Editor 
k  Piihlisher. _ 

Nationally  known  cartoonist  and  artist — 
eighteen  years  with  national  magazines, 
lending  newspaper  syndicate,  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  large  Eastern  daily. 
Itnv  471  S’.tlfor  g-  Pnl'l*  her. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 


snd  circulation  building.  Box  594,  Editor  City  editor  in  100,000  city  seeks  ]iublisher 
k  Publisher.  who  needs  solid,  far  sighted  newsroom 

^ ; -  direction.  Seventeen  vears’  experience. 

SitRatloni  wanted  Box  561  Editor  k  Publisher. 


paper  or  advertising  manager  small  paper. 
Keferences  of  the  best.  Married.  Family. 
Now  employed.  Box  581,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. _ 

SitRatiORf  WORtRd 

_ C  rcnlation _ 

Olrcnlation  Manager.  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  Morning  and  Evening  publica¬ 
tions,  specializing  in  Home  Delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record — sound  consistent  producer! 
At  present,  employed  on  Metropolitan 
paper.  Evening  field  preferred  with  10.- 
000  to  35.000  circulation.  Box  480,  Edi- 

tor  k  Publisher. _ 

Clrcalation  Manager: — Forceful,  hard-hitting 
executive;  successful  record:  twenty-six 
years’  metropolitan  and  small-eity  experi¬ 
ence.  Qualified  to  relieve  publisher  com¬ 
pletely  of  all  his  circulation  and  manage- 
jnent  problems.  Excellent  references. 
Detailed  statement  of  qualifications  and 
full  record  of  past  experience  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  strict  confidence.  Box  598,  Edi- 

_  tor  k  Publisher. _ 

®roilation  Manager:  Home  delivery  expert. 
Modern,  efficient  and  economical  methods. 
Several  years’  practical  experience.  Good 
record,  references.  Box  576,  Editor  k 

Pnblisher. _ 

^nrienced,  qualified,  circulation  manager, 
especially  successful  with  boys  in  city  and 
auburhan  home  delivery.  Thoroughly  fam¬ 
iliar  with  office  routine.  Prefer  newspaper, 
5.000  to  25.000.  Excellent  references. 

_  Box  .527.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

®4r4-hlttlng  practical  district  manager  or 
^iatant  manager  four  years’  experience 
Southern  daily,  now  available.  Proven 
production  record.  Age  30.  draft  exempt, 
new  car,  now  employed.  Box  505,  Editor 
_  t  Publisher. 


Shop  the  equipment  MART  —And  Sav 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 

Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale 


Linotypes:  2  Model  14,  one  each 
Models  8,  25,  and  26. 

Pony  Auto  Caster  with  trimmer  and 
cooler,  21%-inch  cut-off,  connected 
to  3000-lb.  gas-heated  furnace.  Goss 
mat  roller,  A.C.  motor.  Wood  mat 
roller,  A.C.  motor. 

Wesel  power  saw-trimmer  and  mono- 
rail  planer,  A.C.  motor. 

Wesel  Jig  Saw  and  vertical  drill,  A.C. 
motor. 

Hamilton  10-ft.  make-up  table. 

Two  Hamilton  newspaper  ad  cabinets. 

Monotype  Lead  and  Rule  Caster,  latest 
type,  Margach  feeder  and  6  moulds 
with  13  miscellaneous  lead  and  rule 
mats. 

Ludlow  Mats:  5  fonts  Tempo  Light.  1 
font  Tempo  Medium,  7  fonts  Cas- 
lon  Bold,  6  fonts  Cheltenham  Bold, 
6  fonts  Cheltenham  Bold  Italic,  5 
fonts  Cheltenham  Extra  Condensed, 
5  fonts  Ultra  Bodoni. 

Lino  Mats,  150  fonts. 

Mono  Mats,  75  fonts. 

THE  VANCE  R.  HOOD  CO. 

226  Varlck  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
slock:  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
496  Broome  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Best  in 
Composing  Machines 

3 — Model  8  Linotypes. 

1 — Model  14  Linotype,  new  style. 

1 —  Model  26  Linotype,  new  style. 

3 — Model  5  Linotypes. 

2 —  Model  K  Linotypes. 

3 —  Model  C  Intertypes. 

1 — Model  B  Intertype. 

1 — Model  esM  Intertype,  42  pica. 

1 — Model  C  Iiitertype,  42-pica. 

1 —  Monotype  Giant  Caster,  42-48- 
60-72  Pt.  Molds,  80  fonts  mats. 

2 —  Monotype  Material  Makers. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORP. 

82  Beeknian  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WONDERSAW 

Miter  Knives,  Trimmers, 
Lead  Cutters.  A  full  line 
of  new  saws  for  all 
makes  of  Printers'  Saws 
and  Rouse  Band  Saws.  All 
new  saws  guaranteed. 

WONDERSAW 

192— 7th  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


SitRationi  Wanted  Box  561  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

_ _  Advertitit _  Newswriter,  age  26.  experienced  in  newspa- 

Advertising  Man  —  experienced  solicitor,  per.  press  association,  national  publicity 

copy  writer;  department  head  for  fifteen  and  public  relations  and  radio.  Now  em- 

yein  on  small-city  daily.  Producer  I  Box  ployed,  want  better  job  in  publicity  or 

559.  Editor  k  Publisher. _  public  relations.  Box  531.  Editor  k  Pub- 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman.  Thirty-eight  _ 

years  old,  draft  exempt— fifteen  years’  picture  Editor,  assistant.  Captions.  Check 
experience.  Plans  campaigns,  makes  lay-  jj  expert  job  is  first  consideration, 

outs,  writes  copy.  Out.Ktanding  production  Woman,  employed.  Box  595,  Editor  k 

record.  Must  make  change  I  Northeast-  Publisher. 

em  states  preferred.  Box  469,  Editor  &  — sj; — — - - — „  , - 5 - 7— 

t^blisher  Reporter,  22.  married.  Employed  on  city 

g: _ ^ - : — ~  daily.  Two  years*  general  reporting. 

CltuUM  Muager— ^ne  of  the  country  s  Seeking  advancement.  References  include 

ablest  producers,  leader  in  a  highly  com-  present  employer.  Box  538,  Editor  k 

Klitive  field.  Practical  executive  who  Publisher 

ows  the  business.  Good  prospect  for  - : — — - 

uiistant  advertising  manager  large  news-  Reporter,  draft  exempt,  age  24.  Five  years’ 
paper  or  advertising  manager  small  paper.  experience  all  beats— desk,  re-write.  Car. 

References  of  the  best.  Married.  Family.  Available  immediately!  Box  499,  Editor 

Now  employed.  Box  581,  Editor  &  Pub-  k  Pnblisher. 


Reporter,  young,  married,  eager  to  swing 
into  career.  Small  daily  and  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Lee  Nichols,  34  Horatio  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

Reporter  and  Expert  News  Analyst.  Age 
35.  Graduate  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Years  of  experience  in  reporting  and 
editorial  work.  Now  editor  trade  journal 
for  retail  druggists.  For  further  infor- 
mation  write  Box  571,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Reporter-rewrite  man  seeks  change.  Young, 
able,  experienced.  Know  makeup.  Draft- 
deferred.  Box  .524.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Reporting,  publicity  background;  young 
lady,  24.  wishes  break  in  camera  journal¬ 
ism  ;  keen  news  sense,  unusual  ability. 
$35.00.  Box  536,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Telegraph-makeup  editor,  48,  employed 
Southern  city  50,000.  desires  new  per¬ 
manent  connection.  Go  anywhere  salary 
justifies.  Prefer  morning  newspaper. 
Box  598.  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

Woman’s  Page  Editor  now  available — put 
out  bright,  sound,  attractive  page  even 
men  will  read.  Eight  years’  Washington 
staff  large  midwest  paper — two  years’ 
responsible  editor  national  w'oman’s  ma¬ 
gazine.  Publicity  experience.  Box  474. 
Editor  k  Pnblisher.  _ 

Writer -Reporter  general  experience  on  pa¬ 
pers  town  of  65,000.  Correspondent  for 
metropolitan  sheets.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
462,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SitRations  Wanftd 

Mecluinica] 


Here  Is  TRUSTWORTHY  Equipment 

From  one  of  the  finest  printing  plants  we  offer  the  following  equipment  to 
be  sold  fully  guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  condition — at  considerable  saving — 

8  Model  8  Linotypes,  serial  numbers  from  36000  to  46000 

1  Model  14  Linotype,  serial  number  38003 

2  Model  C3  and  2  Model  C4  Intertypes,  serial  numbers  from 
13700  to  1600,  equipped  with  centering  and  quadding  device 
and  Mohr  Saw — Almost  new. 

A//  equipped  with  electric  pot  and  Margach  Feeder  if  desired. 

WE  CAN  supply  anything  for  your  job  department  from  cylinder  presses 
to  jobbers,  completely  rebuilt  and  fully  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  new 
machines  of  similar  type.  Write  for  further  details. 

HOOD-FALCO  CORPORATION 


SifRotions  Wanted  - - ^  ' — z - rr — ~ 

P ,.  .  I  Composing  Boom  Foreman  or  assistant — 

- - koitonal _ •  daily  and  commercial  plant  experience. 

Adept  Writer  whose  product  has  reader  ap-  Age  47 ;  good  makeup.  Excellent  refer- 
Peal,  seeks  job  with  possibilities.  News-  ences.  Box  572,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

paper  Woman,  twelve  years  general  assign-  _  _ if 

Went  reporting  and  editing.  Wins  friends.  Newspaper  Pressroom  Foreman.  Metropoli 
influences  people.  Wide  Uake  mind.  Box  J?"  Tubular  press :  available  April  1st 

584.  Editor  *  Pnkli.ho,-  Draft  exempt.  Eighteen  years  in  on< 

— rriri.-v-n.,,>,  Location  immaterial.  Box  558 

...  TTENTION  CALIF.  OK  MIDWEST  Editor  k  Publisher. 

"Ole  reporter — desk  man,  recently  seared  - 


tan  or  Tubular  press;  available  April  1st. 
Draft  exempt.  Eighteen  years  in  one 
place!  Location  immaterial.  Box  558, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


47-01  35th  St.,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York,  New  York 


MRchoRlcol  EquipHiRBt  WantRd 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press,  13  y, -inch 
printing  diameter,  21%-inch  cut-off,  or 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  k  COMPANY 

Towanda  Penna. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sal* 

For  Sale:  Engraving  equipment  for  complete 
plant,  including  cameras,  screens,  etchers, 
routing  room  machinery,  and  Vandercook 
219  Press.  Box  604,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

For  Sale  —  Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sizes — some  with  lenses. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 

230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SCLLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y'.  Chicago.  111. 


343  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Engraving  Plant  For  Sale 

Rotary  4-color  plant  for  sale  or  lease  near 
New  York.  Exceptional  opportunity. 
Print  coiiiirs,  circulars,  newspapers.  Box 
592.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

_ Meehanicol  EqRlpwRRt  For  Sol* 

Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  C  intertypes; 
Linotype.s,  models  5-8,  14;  Cylinder  and 
.lob  eqiiiliment.  Antoiiiatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

Marshall  k  .lefferson  Sts. _ Phila..  Penna. 

Duplex  mat  roller  for  sale.  Ideal  for  less 
than  page  size  co.nmercial  work.  Bed 
size  30'  X  36'.  Size  over-all  56'  x  66'. 
Equipped  with  5  horsepower  A.C.  motor 
belt  drive.  Write  Aberdeen  American- 
News,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought.  Sold  and  Appraised 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 
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IF  THERE  is  need  of  any  evidence  of 
complacency  toward  war  dangers 
in  our  own  American  midst,  it  is 
available  in  at  least 
four  instances  of 
alert  and  coiurageous 
reporting  by  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper¬ 
men  in  recent  weelis. 

The  first  stunt  of  the  kind  was  done 
in  London  about  six  weeks  ago,  if  we 
recall  correctly,  by  two  reporters  who 
dressed  in  Nazi  naval  uniforms  and 
roamed  at  will  through  streets  that 
still  bear  plenty  of  testimony  to  Ger¬ 
man  frightfulness. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  a  similar 
idea  was  worked  by  two  reporters  for 
the  Philadelphia  Record.  Dressed  as 
Nazi  naval  officers,  with  swastika 
decorations  and  all  the  other  Goering 
decor,  they  drove  their  car  into  every 
section  of  the  city,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  arsenals  of  the  country. 
They  even  parked  in  a  restricted 
zone,  and  were  pleasantly  warned  by 
a  policeman  to  move  on — with  not  a 
suspicion  of  their  strange  garments 
and  stage  Teutonic  accents.  They 
turned  the  laugh  on  Philadelphia,  un¬ 
fairly  perhaps,  but  it  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  revive  the  old  gag 
about  the  postman  who  was  shot  on 
suspicion  of  being  a  Confederate 
soldier.  No  big  city  in  the  coimtry 
has  a  right  to  laugh  at  Philadelphia 
for  that  incident,  for  in  almost  any 
one  you  can  name  there’s  a  pretty 
good  chance  that  the  hoax  could  be 
duplicated. 

In  New  York,  for  instance,  Edmimd 
Scott  of  PM  worked  one  of  the  most 
daring  deceptions  into  a  story  that 
could  not  be  printed  imtil  too  late. 
He  put  on  his  old  clothes,  found  him¬ 
self  a  baling  hook,  which  seems  to  be 
the  badge  of  the  New  York  long¬ 
shoreman,  paddled  along  Twelfth  ave¬ 
nue  and  asked  where  a  boy  could  get 
a  job  on  the  docks.  In  that  he  had 
no  difficulty.  He  was  steered  to  the 
office  of  the  dockworkers’  union,  had 
a  pleasant  interview  with  a  business 
agent,  gave  up  $26  and  received  a 
union  card — even  though  the  “regu¬ 
lar  fee”  for  such  a  document  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  $100.  The  next  day,  or 
very  shortly  thereafter,  he  was  guided 
to  the  “shape-up”  line  for  a  job  on 
the  Normandie,  and  by  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  process,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
called  and  chosen  to  go  to  work.  And 
swinging  his  baling-hook,  that’s  what 
he  did.  According  to  his  story,  he 
went  all  over  the  ship  with  no  Marine 
or  Navy  sentry  to  bar  his  way.  When¬ 
ever  he  wanted  a  smoke,  supposedly 
forbidden  on  the  vessel,  he  ducked 
into  a  toilet  and  burned  tobacco  to 
his  heart’s  content.  He  moved  un¬ 
hindered  amid  fiammable  stores,  and 
time  and  again  he  could  have  tossed 
a  magnesium  pencil  or  even  a  kitchen 
match  into  spots  that  were  certain  to 
cause  trouble — ^with  no  one  to  ask 
“where  do  you  think  you’re  going?” 

He  wrote  his  story,  and  his  editors 
communicated  its  gist  to  the  mari¬ 
time  authorities  in  New  York,  get¬ 
ting  for  their  pains  a  sneer  and  a 
short  answer — a  warning  that  the  re¬ 
porter  had  better  watch  his  step.  The 
PM  editors  considered  the  story  too 
dangerous  for  release;  they  thought 
it  might  tip  off  enemy  agents  to  op- 
porttmities  that  they  had  overlook^ 
so  this  piece  of  newspaper  enterprise 
did  not  see  print  until  after  the  Nor¬ 
mandie  was  a  capsized  wreck  at  her 
midtown  pier,  llien  we  had  a  com¬ 
bination  of  “Now  It  Can  Be  Told”  and 
“It  Can  Happen  Here.”  We  haven’t 


a  word  of  criticism  of  the  decision 
of  the  PM  editors  in  withholding  the 
story  for  weeks.  In  their  spot,  we 
should  probably  have  made  exactly 
the  same  decision — but,  with  hind¬ 
sight,  it  was  probably  the  wrong  deci¬ 
sion  to  have  made. 

The  people  were  entitled  to  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  if  a  PM  reporter  could 
have  gathered  so  much  in  a  few  days, 
there  isn’t  a  doubt  that  our  enemies 
had  been  at  least  equally  successful. 
We’ve  got  to  get  it  in  mind,  some  day 
soon,  that  we’re  up  against  nations 
which  have  made  war  their  business, 
and  that  any  disclosures  which  strike 
iis  as  shocking  have  already  been 
recorded,  with  a  cynical  grin,  in 
enemy  archives.  By  keeping  such 
information  from  our  own  people,  we 
are  not  hurting  the  enemy,  who,  pre¬ 
sumably  and  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  already  has  it;  we  are 
hurting  oimselves.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  clean  up  the  conditions  which 
create  dirty  news  stories — not  to  sup¬ 
press  the  news  and  permit  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  continue. 

An  example  of  another  technique 
was  exhibited  by  PM  on  Feb.  15.  A 
reporter  and  photographer  conducted 
a  personal  tour  of  a  great  freight  yard 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  They  took 
notes,  made  pictures,  lit  pipes,  ex¬ 
changed  hails  with  engineers  and 
workmen,  and  shocked  the  superin¬ 
tendent  when  they  told  him  what  had 
been  done.  PM  printed  this  story, 
with  pictures,  but  24  hours  before 
publication  notified  police,  officials  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  had  been  tmcovered.  We 
hope  this  time  that  the  tip  was  taken 
pronto. 

For  our  own  side,  this  writer  hasn’t 
chased  New  York  fires  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  he  has  carried  a 
police  identification  card  in  case  he 
ever  wanted  to  or  had  to.  He  also 
carries  other  credentials  that  will  get 
him  through  fire  lines  in  almost  any 
big  city.  When  the  Normandie  story 
broke,  by  token  of  smoke  clouds  that 
obscured  Times  Square,  he  buttoned 
up  his  overcoat  and  hiked  to  the 
waterfront.  Arriving  there,  he  hasti¬ 
ly  pulled  out  a  card  and  stuck  it  in 
his  hatband  without  a  second  look. 
Passing  five  cops,  he  was  alongside 
the  burning  ship  before  a  mounted 
policeman,  with  five  stripes  on  his 
cirm,  called  him  over  with  a  request 
for  “a  look  at  that  thing.” 

“No  good,”  was  his  terse  verdict, 
and  we  took  a  look.  It  was  a  1941 
card — ^but  it  was  good  enough  to  get 
a  man  within  hand  grenade  distance 
of  a  vital  national  asset.  Later,  with 
up-to-date  credentials,  we  spent  sev¬ 
eral  hours  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vigilance 
of  one  old-timer  on  the  New  York 
police  force,  we,  or  any  one  else  with 
sufficient  nerve  could  have  gotten  past 
all  the  normal  precautions,  and  may¬ 
be  have  done  plenty  more  damage 
than  was  done  by  the  carelessness 
that  apparently  caused  the  fire. 


men.  The  Mayor  of  Cleveland  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  Plain  Dea’er's  blast  by 
declaring  that  the  city  did  not  have 
the  funds  to  supply  guards  for  arma¬ 
ment  or  steel  plants,  and  the  state 
had  refused  to  furnish  guards. 
Granted  the  truths  of  that,  can  we 
deny  the  responsibility  of  the  plants 
themselves,  or  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
to  which  they  are  accountable  for 
performance  on  contract,  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  operation  against  sabo¬ 
tage?  We  have  seen  a  good  many 
plants  in  the  East  where  ample  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  in  force  for  more 
than  two  years  past  against  intrusion 
of  unwanted  or  imqualified  visitors. 

Sometimes  these  guards  have  been 
Marines,  sometimes  civilian,  but  all 
that  we  have  seen  have  been  on 
their  toes  and  equipped  with  a  healthy 
suspicion  of  everybody  they  didn’t 
know.  That’s  as  it  should  be.  There’s 
nothing  much  more  fanciful  than  the 
thought  that  pinning  a  badge  on  a 
man’s  lapel,  with  his  picture  and  a 
number,  is  a  sufficient  guard  against 
an  enemy,  or  a  group  of  enemies, 
who,  on  the  record,  know  all  the 
tricks  of  espionage.  For  safety  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  the  cop  who 
wants  “a  look  at  that  thing”  and  who 
has  savvy  enough  to  recognize  “no 
good”  credentials  when  he  sees  them. 

It’s  a  fine  tribute  to  newspaper  en¬ 
terprise  that  these  conditions  have 
been  brought  out  in  plain  daylight. 
There  they  can’t  thrive.  The  enemy’s 
spies  and  saboteurs  love  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  censorship  which  forbids 
even  the  casual  mention  of  military 
or  civilian  defense.  They  don’t  rely 
on  newspapers  for  news  or  pictures; 
they  take  the  risks  of  getting  first 
hand  information  themselves.  We 
don’t  doubt  that  scores  of  them  were 
swarming  around  the  Normandie  with 
some  kind  of  card,  badge,  or  brassard, 
and,  of  course,  a  camera — yet  the 
Navy  censors  deleted  a  variety  of 
features  from  pictures  of  the  sunken 
ship  that  were  made  available  for 
newspaper  publication.  From  the 
variety  of  deletions  themselves,  any 
smart  espionage  agent  could  have 
made  his  own  deductions  as  to  the 
equipment  we  wanted  to  conceal. 


deletions  from  the  underlines 
made  the  whole  perfotmance  farckA 
In  Colliers’,  which  appeared 
same  week  as  the  Post  dated  Feb. 
there  was  an  article  on  Western  it. 
fense  by  Jim  Marshall.  It  was  u 
interesting  piece,  as  Mr.  Neuberga^ 
undoubtedly  was,  and  so  far  as  ou 
civilian  eye  could  see,  it  provided  no 
aiming  points  for  Jap  guns  or  planet 
Whether  or  not  Colliers’  saw  fit  k 
submit  this  material  to  censonhk 
after  its  original  approval  fthrnij 
source  material  and  photographs)  wt 
don’t  know.  In  any  case,  one 
zine  was  able  to  print  a  story  tbk 
was  forbidden  to  one  of  its  prindpd 
competitors — with  good  faith  equafii 
balanced  on  all  sides. 

Heaven  knows,  we’re  not  trying  t| 
try  to  tell  Byron  Price  or  John  S<» 
rells  how  to  run  that  censorship 
The  have  more  advice  now  th« 
they’ll  be  able  to  use  if  the  war  goa 
on  for  another  five  years — a  lot  of  I 
selfish  and  a  lot  more  plain  cockeyti 
They  have  to  learn  a  completely  new 
job  by  experience  as  they  go  aloi4 
but  we  do  suggest  that  they  apply,  m 
universally  as  is  possible,  the  princ^ 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
everything  that  caimot  be  turned  to 
advantage  by  enemy  nations.  That 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  sense  in  con¬ 
cealing  the  fact  of  a  snowstorm  in 
Seattle,  or  the  existence  of  an  air¬ 
craft  or  tank  plant  which  sprawk 
over  a  mile  or  so  of  prairie. 

News  has  been  a  sacred  thing  to 
both  Price  and  Sorrells  for  many  a 
year  and  we  believe  it  will  ren^ 
just  that.  The  sooner  they  get  full 
command  over  release  of  war  newt, 
the  sooner,  we  believe,  newspapm 
and  magazines  will  be  freed  front 
vexatious  conflicts  of  opinion. 


"Ever  Normal*' 
Granary 
of  Nows 


TWO  RECENT  issues  of  national 
magazines  add  another  clause  to  the 
indictment  of  censorship.  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  of 
Feb.  14  carried  a  tint- 
block  relating  that  an 
article  on  defense  of 
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SEVERAL  minor  notes  have  been 
sounded  by  newspapers  on  the  Navy 
releases  of  the  story  of  the  raid  on 
the  Marshall  Islands. 
As  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  points  out,  tbs 
Navy  issued  a  tent 
summary  of  the  fight 
on  Feb.  1,  the  day 
after  it  happened.  Detailed  stories 
were  not  released  until  almost  two 
weeks  later,  although,  according  to 
the  Tribune,  correspondent’s  report! 
were  in  this  country  two  days  befors 
their  publication  was  permitted.  Tbs 
Tribune  hints  that  die  delay  wail 
caused  by  a  “desire  to  have  some  good, 
news  to  present  to  the  public  to 
blanket  the  expected  bad  news  from 
Singapore.” 

We  hope  that  suspicion  is  not  wM- 
ranted.  If  it  is,  it  describes  a  policy 
that  simply  can’t  be  made  to  work 
There  may  be  some 


in  daily  practice. 

justification  for  withholding  the  news 

;ic  Ull  u*.  *  -  ,  .  1  .  rr  -.04m 

our  Western  frontiers  f  submarine  si^mgs  off  our  c^ 
by  Richard  Neuberg-  potential  effect. of  uncertam^ 


er  had  been  deleted  by  request  of  the 
Office  of  Censorship.  The  material 
had  been  gathered  before  the  Office 
of  Censorship  was  established,  and  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
government  departments.  Voluntarily, 
the  Post  and  the  author  decided  to 
submit  the  story  to  Byron  Price’s 
office,  after  the  issue  was  ready  for 
the  presses.  The  run  had  actually 
start^  when  the  Office  of  Censorship 


on  the  morale  of  the  enemy.  We  say 
there  may  be.  We  doubt  that  there 
is,  in  fact.  The  best  way  to  sraa» 
the  enemy’s  morale  is  to  hit  bim  ® 
the  whiskers  as  often  as  possible  and 
let  him  know  not  only  that  he  is  be¬ 
ing  hit,  but  who  is  hitting  him. 

That’s  aside  from  the  point,  how¬ 
ever.  We  speak  for  all  newspaper-^ 
men,  we  think,  when  we  protest  ev« 
the  possibility  of  holding  up  goo“ 


decided  that  publication  was  against  news  to  blanket  a 
public  policy.  Even  though  our  ene-  able  break.  That’s  the  kind  of  stun 


LAST  WEEK,  three  reporters  of  the  mies  had  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  newspaper  men  have  been  damn- 
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Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  penetrated 
every  important  defense  and  trans¬ 
portation  facility  of 
Sabotage  that  great  steel-mak- 

Thrives  on  district.  In  only 

four  out  of  11  plants 
**®^**y  that  they  visited  were 

they  turned  back  at 
the  gates.  In  all  that  they  were  able 
to  inspect,  they  roamed  at  will,  un¬ 
check^  by  guards,  foremen,  or  work- 


disclosed,  the  grouping  of  these  facts  mg  for  years.  It  is  of  the  essence 
in  an  integrated  whole  might  give  press  agentry,  and  it  has  no 
them  a  perspective  which  would  not  tbe  relations  between  a  democi* 
be  apparent  by  looking  at  separate  government  and  the  people  oi 
parts.  The  Post  agreed  and  replaced  democracy.  As  a  device,  if 
the  article.  The  Office  of  Censorship  worked  once,  twice,  maybe 
voluntarily  absolved  both  the  paper 
and  the  author  from  any  charge  of  re¬ 
vealing  military  secrets,  and,  in  fact, 
permitted  the  publication  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  of  several  pictures  with 


threei 

times.  After  that,  the  mechanism  be-. 
comes  self-evident — and  whatewT 
government  department  is  responsib^ 
is  stamped  as  a  propagandist. 
not  have  that  now. 


